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PACTS  OF  PEACE  OR  WAR 
By  John  Bell 

The  war  was  prolific  of  lessons,  some  of  which  we  have 
refused  to  learn;  but  there  is  one  that  we  have  taken  to 
heart.  We  are  no  longer  conscious  of  our  isolation, 
splendid  or  otherwise.  For  us  the  word  island  no  longer 
connotes  safety.  The  submarine,  the  aeroplane,  and  the 
long-range  gun,  such  as  the  Big  Bertha  which  fired  on 
Paris  at  a  distance  of  over  fifty  miles,  have  broken  down 
that  which  was  regarded  as  our  sure  defence — the  sea. 

The  moral  of  this  great  lesson  that  the  war  has  taught 
us  is  that  we  are  almost  as  solicitous  of  our  safety  as  France 
is  of  hers;  that  we  cannot  remain  outside  any  pact  of 
security  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe.  If  this 
means  anything  at  all,  it  signifies  that  we  must  remain 
associated  with  France,  the  sentinel  of  Europe,  the  bastion 
of  Western  civilisation.  Since  the  signing  of  peace  and 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Pact  of  Assistance  offered  to 
France  by  British  and  American  spokesmen  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  in  case  she  should  again  be  the  victim  of  an 
unprovoked  aggression,  that  country  has  lived  in  mortal 
terror  of  a  beaten  and  revengeful  foe.  France  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  up  a  big  standing  army,  and  of  all  the 
countries  that  were  at  war  she  could  least  afford  the 
expense.  But  the  obvious  duty  of  seeing  to  her  defence 
was  imposed  upon  her,  and  because  she  chose  to  discharge 
it  she  was  set  down  by  people  who  should  have  known 
better,  had  they  taken  to  think  a  little,  as  a  militarist  and 
Imperialist  nation. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  dissipate  this  false  conception, 
which  prevailed  even  in  England,  where  it  was  encouraged 
by  certain  politicians  because  France  did  not  see  her  way 
to  accept  their  peace-settlement  theories.  If  M.  Poincare, 
that  much-maligned  statesman,  did  certain  things  which 
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were  open  to  criticism,  he  at  any  rate  succeeded  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  legend  of  French  militarism  and  Imperialism;  and 
though  his  successor,  M.  Herriot,  disagrees  with  him  on 
most  questions  of  foreign  policy  he  will  admit  that  the 
late  Premier,  while  he  was  in  power,  was  just  as  anxious 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  as  the  most  ardent  of 
French  pacifists. 

Whatever  reproaches  could  be  levelled  against  her  in 
the  past,  France  to-day  has  a  horror  of  war.  She  is ‘not 
behind  England  or  any  other  country  in  her  detestation 
of  armed  conflict.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  after  the 
sacrifices  she  has  borne?  No  country  would  be  more 
willing  than  France  to  reduce  her  military  expenditure 
if  she  was  assured  of  her  security,  and  no  Government  in 
Europe  is  preaching  peace  more  earnestly  or  assiduously 
than  the  Herriot  Government.  What  France  is  sighing 
for  is  a  pact  of  peace  and  security.  The  question  is.  What 
sort  of  pact  will  satisfy  her  and  ourselves  as  her  principal 
partner  ?  This  is  a  delicate  matter  for  us,  more  especially 
as  we  have  rejected  her  own  conception  of  European  peace 
as  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  an  Anglo-Franco- 
Belgian  Pact.  But  would  this  be  a  solution?  Would  it 
effectively  serve  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe?  For 
any  pact  to  be  effective  it  must  apply  to  all  the  German 
frontiers.  When  France  was  left  in  the  lurch  through 
Britain  withdrawing  from  the  Pact  of  Assistance  because 
the  American  Government  refused  to  ratify  the  act  of 
President  Wilson,  she  was  compelled  to  enter  into  military 
alliances  with  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  Her  idea  was 
to  keep  Germany  hemmed  in.  We  were  keen  to  re¬ 
establish  the  independence  of  Poland,  to  give  her  back 
her  freedom  offered  by  Russia  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war,  but  we  are  not  anxious  to  enter  into  any  arrangement 
which  might  eventually  mean  military  assistance.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  only  argument  that  can  be  advanced  in 
favour  of  this  attitude  is  that  Poland  happens  to  lie  on 
Germany’s  eastern  frontier,  in  which  for  the  moment 
Britain  is  not  interested. 

But  assuming  that  an  Anglo-Franco-Belgian -Pact  had 
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been  accepted  and  put  into  operation,  the  fact  that  it 
existed  would  not  have  served  to  keep  Germany  cowed. 
Germany  is  no  longer  cowed.  She  is  fast  regaining  her 
faith  in  her  destiny  as  the  paramount  Power  in  Europe. 
This  view  is  pressed  upon  every  independent  traveller  who 
notes  what  is  happening  in  Germany  at  this  moment.  A 
little  study  of  the  German  psychology  will  show  that  if 
Germany  cannot  gain  her  ends  because  a  certain  road  is 
barred  to  her,  other  routes  are  open.  A  pact  of  the 
Western  Powers  would  not  prevent  her  from  arming.  And 
it  might  possibly  have  dissuaded  her  from  entering  the 
League  of  Nations.  If  and  when  she  joins  the  League, 
membership  of  that  body  would  not  constitute  an  effective 
guarantee  of  peace.  Germany’s  past  is  against  her.  It  is 
a  deplorable  past.  It  shows  plainly  that  she  would  not 
hesitate  to  break  any  solemn  covenant  if  she  found  that 
it  was  in  her  interest  to  do  so. 

So  Germany  would  continue  to  arm  in  spite  of  the 
existence  of  an  Anglo-Franco-Belgian  Pact.  The  flame 
of  revenge  would  be  fanned.  Could  she  be  prevented 
from  entering  into  an  arrangement  with  Red  Russia? 
Remember  that  Poland  is  made  up  of  territory  that  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  German  and  Russian  Empires. 
Remember  also  that  Soviet  Russia  is  still  smarting  under 
the  defeat  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  Polish  Army  directed 
by  great  French  soldiers  like  General  Weygand.  A  clash 
of  arms  between  Germany  and  Russia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  on  the  other,  would  bring 
F ranee  to  a  sense  of  realities.  She  has  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Poland,  and  she  would  have  to  consider  whether  Polish 
interests  were  joined  with  hers.  A  writer  in  the  Ere 
Nouvelle,  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Herriot 
Government  in  the  Press,  recently  declared  that  France 
could  not  be  expected  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Poland. 
But  if  France  remained  aloof  and  Poland  was  conquered, 
what  would  happen?  Would  Germany  and  Russia, 
flushed  with  triumph,  be  content  to  rest  on  their  laurels? 
Decidedly  no.  They  would  think  of  pushing  towards  the 
west,  and  each  would  be  animated  by  a  different  motive. 

Germany  would  seek  to  smash  the  pact  against  her  and 
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to  wipe  out  the  ignominy  of  her  defeat,  and  Russia,  remem¬ 
bering  the  slights  administered  to  her  by  Western  Powers 
like  Britain  and  France,  in  spite  of  their  having  recognised 
her  form  of  government,  would  fight  for  Sovietism,  for  the 
hammer  and  the  sickle.  It  can  be  argued  that  this  is  not 
likely  to  happen,  since  Germany  would  be  kept  under 
control.  Germany  is  supposed  to  be  under  control.  But 
it  is  an  ineffective  control,  as  the  report  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Commission  and  the  opinion  of  the  Versailles  Military 
Board  abundantly  testify.  Whether  in  building  up  arma¬ 
ments,  not  necessarily  in  Germany  alone,  or  in  organising 
and  training  an  army,  Germany  has  hoodwinked  the  Inter- 
Allied  controllers  and  evaded  the  military  clauses  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  And  she  will  continue  to  do  so,  no  matter 
what  form  of  control  may  be  substituted  for  the  present 
system. 

Germany  will  never  be  disarmed  because  it  is  not  her 
intention  to  disarm,  and  from  the  evidence  of  her  state  of 
mind  it  is  to  be  feared  that  an  Anglo-Franco-Belgian  Pact, 
instead  of  frightening  her,  would  only  serve  to  increase 
the  surreptitious  means  by  which  she  hopes  to  prepare  for 
the  war  of  revenge.  The  idea  that  Germany  has  bellicose 
intentions  is  scouted  by  pacifists  in  England  and  France. 
But  the  Allied  Governments  are  under  no  illusions.  They 
do  not  know  all  that  is  taking  place  in  Germany  to-day, 
but  they  are  conscious  of  a  serious  menace,  and  hence  their 
anxiety  to  reach  some  solution  by  which  German  aims  shall 
be  changed  or  thwarted. 

It  is  evident  from  the  numerous  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  French  Press  during  the  last  few  weeks 
that  there  are  doubts  whether  an  Anglo-Franco-Belgian 
Pact  would  make  for  security.  Even  supporters  of  the 
Herriot  Government  are  not  without  apprehensions  on  this 
score.  Nor  are  they  certain  that  a  pact  of  which  Germany 
is  a  participant,  and  which  is  now  proposed,  would  be  a 
better  solution.  Germany  would  willingly  enter  a  Five- 
Power  Pact.  She  would,  in  fact,  consent  to  any  pact,  for 
she  knows  that  she  has  nothing  to  lose  but  everything  to 
gain  from  any  arrangement  that  the  Allies  may  make. 
Note  the  position  in  which  she  finds  herself.  It  is  a  strong 
position,  so  strong  that  it  inspires  the  Allies  with  fear. 
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The  situation  is  as  sorrowful  as  it  is  perplexing.  Here  is 
Germany,  supposed  to  be  a  beaten  nation,  inspiring  her 
conquerors  with  terrible  anxiety  and  solicitude  as  to  their 
future  safety.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  When  the  thing 
is  reasoned  out  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the 
military  dib&cle  of  Germany  in  1918  was  only  a  temporary 
setback,  that  in  spite  of  the  activities  of  the  Inter- Allied 
Commission  of  Control,  her  military,  economic,  and  even 
financial  recuperation  has  been  stupendous. 

A  Five-Power  Pact  which  Germany  would  enter  with 
the  usual  mental  reservations,  carefully  concealed,  would 
presuppose  her  entry  into  the  League  of  Nations. 
And  once  she  was  represented  on  the  Council  of  the 
League  there  would  be  a  feeling  that  now  that  she'  was  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  her  victors  the  tragic  past  would 
be  forgotten  and  she  would  work  harmoniously  with  them 
in  the  great  task  of  reconstructing  Europe.  She  could 
aid  materially  in  this  work.  Her  co-operation  would  be 
most  valuable.  But  her  own  interests  would  be  her  main 
preoccupation,  and  she  would  use  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  Five-Power  Pact  as  means  of  gaining  her  ends. 
What  is  it  that  Germany  seeks  to  accomplish?  She  has 
made  no  secret  of  her  designs.  These  have  been  insis¬ 
tently  proclaimed  since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 
The  firm  resolution  of  Germany  is  to  revise  the  Treaty. 
She  has  already  won  considerable  success  in  this  direction. 
The  Allies  led  the  German  horse  to  the  water,  but  they 
could  not  make  him  drink.  The  reparations  clauses  were 
set  at  naught,  and  now  the  military  clauses  have  been 
violated.  Germany  is  being  assisted  by  the  Dawes  Plan  to 
make  reparation,  but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  her  from 
disarming  had  she  had  the  will  to  disarm.  As  we  have 
seen,  she  has  not  the  will.  There  can  be  only  one  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  revelations  of  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Commission  of  Control  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Versailles  Military  Board  upon  it :  Germany  is  thinking 
of  another  war. 

Conceivably  this  war  will  not  be  begun  if  Germany  can 
obtain  what  she  wants.  Assuming  that  an  Anglo-Franco- 
Belgo-Italo-German  Pact  was  an  accomplished  fact,  Ger¬ 
many  would  bide  her  time  and  wait  for  the  favourable 
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moment  when  she  could  exercise  the  right  which  the 
Treaty  gives  her  under  Article  19  of  the  League  Covenant 
to  raise  certain  questions.  This  would  mean  revision. 
She  has  never  been  reconciled  to  any  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Treaty,  and  least  of  all  to  those  bearing  on  her  eastern 
frontier.  With  the  Rhineland  occupied  she  could  not  help 
herself  in  the  West,  but  there  is  not  the  same  inconveni¬ 
ence  in  the  East.  She  means  to  have  back  the  Dantzig 
corridor  and  Upper  Silesia,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  pro¬ 
posals  submitted  to  the  Allied  Governments  and  discussed 
in  Paris  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  M.  Herriot  she  claims 
the  right  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  in  disputes  on  her 
Eastern  border  justifies  the  suspicion  that  she  meditates 
trouble. 

The  Germans  have  been  accounted  clumsy  diplomatists 
in  the  past,  but  there  is  nothing  maladroit  about  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  security  they  sent  to  the  Allied  Governments 
one  after  the  other,  except  their  method  of  presenting 
them,  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  very  rightly  objected. 
On  the  contrary,  these  proposals  were  very  skilfully  drawn 
up.  A  close  examination  of  them  revealed  two  things. 
First,  the  Germans,  profiting  from  their  experience,  often¬ 
times  unhappy,  of  their  negotiations  with  the  Allies,  paid 
strict  attention  to  the  mentality  aspect.  They  were  greatly 
impressed  by  the  discussion  at  Geneva  which  resulted  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  protocol  of  mutual  assistance. 
They  saw  that  the  Allies,  aghast  at  the  idea  of  international 
disputes  being  put  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  had 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  principle  of  arbitration.  So  they 
concluded  that  arbitration  would  be  a  good  card  to  play, 
all  the  more  so  as  they  found  that  M.  Herriot  was  pas¬ 
sionately  attached  to  the  idea.  They  reasoned  thus  :  who 
coiild  now  say  that  they  wanted  war  when  they  were 
anxious  to  put  disputes  to  arbitration?  Was  this  not  the 
surest  proof  of  Germany’s  pacific  intentions? 

The  second  point  which  arises  from  an  examination  of 
the  German  proposals  is  that  they  would  not  have  been  put 
forward  if  a  loophole  had  not  been  found.  We  know  how 
insistent  have  been  the  efforts  to  induce  Germany  to  enter 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  Allies  imagined  that  once 
Germany  was  a  hiember  of  this  body  with  a  representative 
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on  the  Council,  with  the  same  rights  as  her  former  foes, 
she  would  be  obliged  to  put  away  from  her  all  thoughts 
of  war  and  assist  wholeheartedly  in  the  task  of  ensuring 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Germany  subjected  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  to  a  very  careful  study,  and  she  made  an 
interesting  discovery  in  Article  19.  This  reads  : — 

The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration  by 
members  of  the  League  of  treaties  which  may  have  become  inapplicable 
and  the  consideration  of  international  conditions  whose  continuance  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Now  if  Germany  became  a  member  of  the  League — and 
it  is  assumed  that  the  Allies  before  definitely  accepting 
her  proposals  or  drawing  up  a  pact  of  security  with  her 
will  see  that  she  joins — it  would  be  open  to  her  to  invoke 
this  article  for  bringing  about  any  changes  in  the  Treaty 
on  which  she  had  set  her  mind.  This  article,  in  fact,  gives 
her  the  right  to  take  steps  for  a  revision  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  She  has  made  it  known  that  it  is  not  her  intention 
to  make  any  attempt  to  change  the  territorial  status  of  the 
West.  But  .though  she  accepted  the  Dawes  Plan  and  is 
for  the  present  doing  her  utmost  to  execute  it,  is  there  any¬ 
thing  to  prevent  her  later  on,  if  the  idea  came  to  her,  to 
suspend  the  payment  of  reparations,  to  put  forward  the 
plea  that  the  plan  had  become  inapplicable  ? 

A  contingency  of  this  sort  is  not  likely  to  happen.  But 
what  may  possibly  happen  is  that  a  state  of  things  will  be 
created  on  Germany’s  eastern  and  southern  borders  which 
will  cause  her  to  insist  on  action  being  taken  under 
Article  19.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  is, 
openly  and  insidiously,  seeking  to  create  a  situation  on 
the  Polish  frontier  which  bodes  trouble  in  the  near  future. 
She  has  never  been  resigned  to  this  frontier  as  traced  in 
the  Peace  Treaty.  She  is  bent  on  closing  the  Dantzig 
corridor  to  Poland;  she  means  to  regain  Upper  Silesia. 
But  what  about  the  arbitration  that  Germany  proposes  ?  it 
may  be  asked.  After  a  strong  situation  has  been  created 
by  means  which  are  altogether  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  the  collection  of  evidence  to  justify  it  is 
an  easy  matter.  The  fact  that  Germany  wants  arbitration 
to  be  applied  to  disputes  on  her  eastern  and  southern 
frontiers  is  a  proof  that  she  contemplates  changes  in  her 
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favour,  and  if  these  are  effected  the  world  will  in  due  time 
witness  a  resumption  of  that  push  southwards  which  was 
made  during  the  war  and  is  the  dream  of  the  Pan-Germans 
— the  realisation  of  Mittel  Europa. 

The  constitution  of  a  Five- Power  Pact  will  inevitably 
mean  a  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty  so  far  as  Germany’s 
eastern  frontier  is  concerned.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Paris 
talks  with  M.  Herriot  make  it  clear  that  attempts  will  be 
made  to  wring  concessions  from  Poland  in  order  to  placate 
Germany.  Poland  will  be  asked  to  make  sacrifices  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  There  is  to  be  no  arbitration  in  the 
west,  but  apparently  it  will  be  permissible  in  the  east. 
Poland  can  put  forward  the  argument  that  there  can  be 
no  arbitration  on  territorial  questions  definitely  decided  by 
the  Treaty.  France,  at  any  rate,  is  compelled  to  listen  to 
her ;  but  what  may  happen  is  that  pressure  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  Poland  to  accept  a  formula  of  security  which 
the  Allies  will  be  induced  to  believe  will  meet  her  case. 

If  the  Five-Power  Pact  takes  consistency  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  will  not  come  from  Poland  alone.  A  large  body 
of  French  opinion  will  be  opposed  to  it.  From  the  first 
the  idea  was  not  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  even  by  those 
organs  in  the  Press  which  support  the  Herriot  Govern¬ 
ment.  Certainly  the  opposition  to  the  Government,  the 
Bloc  National,  which  is  keeping  up  a  strong  attack  on  M. 
Herriot,  is  against  any  pact  which  includes  Germany,  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  no  faith  in  the  German  word.  And, 
indeed,  who  can  say  that  its  want  of  faith  is  not  justified 
when  the  lamentable  story  of  Germany’s  broken  promises 
is  recalled?  Far-seeing  Frenchmen  whose  vision  is  not 
clouded  by  idealistic  conceptions  cannot  reconcile  them¬ 
selves  to  the  idea  that  Germany  is  bent  on  mending  her 
ways.  For  them  the  only  possible  pact  is  the  Peace  Treaty. 
Their  conception  of  peace  is  the  moral  disarmament  of 
Germany. 

Can  this  be  brought  about?  Certain  British  statesmen 
seem  to  believe  that,  with  the  Five-Power  Pact  in  opera¬ 
tion,  Germany  would  cease  to  think  of  a  war  of  revenge. 
This  would  mean  that  the  military  bodies  created  illegally 
would  be  disbanded,  that  the  secret  organisations  would 
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disappear.  This  is  false  reasoning,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  situation  in  Germany  to-day.  A  continual  fight  for 
supremacy  is  being  waged  between  Socialists  and  Nation¬ 
alists.  The  Socialists  are  working  for  peace,  but  even  they 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  for  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  war-mongers  in  1914.  The 
Nationalists  have  only  one  aim — to  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
revenge.  What  are  the  findings  of  the  Inter-Allied  Com¬ 
mission  of  Control,  and  the  report  of  Marshal  Foch’s 
Committee  thereon,  but  manifestations  of  this  spirit  of 
revenge } 

Apparently  the  British  Government  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  revenge  can  be  killed.  We  have  strange  ideas  of 
the  German  mentality.  We  still  persist  in  believing  that 
a  policy  of  kindness  and  helpfulness  is  the  best  to  pursue, 
forgetting  that  it  is  the  way  of  Germany  to  interpret  this 
manner  of  treating  her  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  forgetting 
that  the  great  lesson  of  the  war  that  force,  the  gospel  of 
the  Germans  themselves,  is  the  only  argument  that  appeals 
to  them.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  good  thing  if  certain 
British  statesmen  could  spend  some  time  in  Germany 
incognito.  They  would  find  an  atmosphere  and  discover 
a  trend  of  thought  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  what  they 
are  thinking.  They  would  see  and  learn  many  strange 
things.  In  particular  they  would  have  to  make  the  con¬ 
fession  that  the  goal  of  material  and  moral  disarmament 
is  still  far  distant. 

In  sober  truth  Germany  is  increasing  in  power  daily. 
She  cannot  be  kept  back.  We  nave  this  curious  situation  : 
Germany,  a  beaten  nation,  is  inspiring  her  victors  with  fear. 
It  would  seem  that  confidence  is  not  on  the  side  of  the 
victors  but  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished.  The  victors 
should  have  assumed  the  role  of  dictators — dictators  of 
justice,  of  what  should  be  done  to  right  grievous  wrongs — 
but  it  looks  as  if  Germany  will  choose  the  tune  to  which  the 
Allies  must  dance.  The  Five-Power  Pact  is  intended  to 
maintain  peace  and  therefore  security.  Everybody  will 
hope  that  this  aim  will  be  realised.  The  danger  is  that  it 
may  be  realised  to  the  profit  of  Germany  and  to  the 
detriment  of  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 
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WISE  MEN  OF  THE  LABOUR  PARTY 
By  James  Corbett 

Being  an  Ulsterman  and  a  Constitutionalist,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  writer  of  this  article  to  have  any  sympathy 
with  the  Bolsheviks  or  the  Communists.  The  Ulsterman 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Upheavalist.  We  have  as  big 
a  chance  of  seeing  the  Ulsterman  give  his  vote  to  revolu¬ 
tion  as  we  have  of  seeing  an  Eskimo  run  naked  amongst 
the  Arctic  wilds.  As  an  Imperialist  and  a  lover  of  the 
Empire  in  the  real  sense,  the  writer  is  compelled  to 
draw  attention  to  a  fundamental  necessity  in  the  new 
era  of  British  politics.  In  other  words,  having  regard  to 
the  electoral  struggle  that  has  recently  occurred,  it  might 
be  judicious  to  drop  one  or  two  hints  to  the  wise  men  of 
the  Labour  Party. 

We  are  told,  and  expected  to  believe,  that  there  has  been 
nothing  like  the  recent  cataclysm  in  votes  for  twenty  years. 
Mr.  Baldwin — the  man  of  the  moment — has  been  likened 
to  Pitt  in  1784.  “Broad-based  upon  the  people’s  will,” 
we  may  look  upon  him,  in  a  psychological  sense,  as  the 
sudden  favourite  of  destiny.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
political  side,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
is  well  deserving  of  his  huge  success.  When  a  man  tastes 
the  anguish  of  political  defeat  over  a  certain  principle,  we 
are  always  pleased  to  realise  that  clear  independence  of 
thought  has  been  rewarded  with  a  potential  majority  in  his 
favour.  The  last  thing  we  wish  him  to  do  is  to  shed  his 
political  honesty  and  straightforwardness,  and  we  shall  not 
condescend  to  remind  him,  like  certain  writers,  that  he  has 
learnt  his  lesson  and  profited  by  his  former  discomfiture. 
It  is  something  to  have  proved  himself  a  leader  with  the 
primal  power  to  sacrifice  everything  but  the  vital  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  strange 
curvature  in  the  spine  of  Liberalism.  Some  journalists 
aver  that  the  spine  has  been  utterly  broken.  We  do  not 
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agree — even  in  theory.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
once  mighty  voting  power  of  Liberals  has  been  reduced  to 
something  like  i8  per  cent,  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  still  gallantly  surviving  the  tempest,  informs  us, 
with  his  usual  good-humoured  composure,  that  there  ^re 
still  3,000,000  of  the  “  faithful  and  chosen  ”  out  of  a  polled 
electorate  of  over  16,000,000.  When  figures  like  these  are 
presented  to  us  we  are  genuinely  sorry,  in  respect  to 
Lord  Oxford  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  to  see  that  British 
Liberalism  has  sunk  to  that  dismally  low  percentage  of  the 
nation.  We  contend,  however,  that  Liberal  instincts,  like 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself,  are  both  singularly  tempera¬ 
mental  and  mercurial.  Having  submitted  that  contention 
with  all  boldness  of  faith,  we  reiterate  the  hope  that 
Liberalism  is  not  dead.  Still,  for  the  present  we  concede 
that  it  has  been  crushed  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones. 

If  for  the  next  few  years  we  admit  that  Liberalism  has 
met  with  a  severe  checkmate,  we  put  it  on  record  that  it 
is  only  a  checkmate  and  not  a  defeat.  It  has  been  postu¬ 
lated  as  a  thesis,  but  certainly  never  proved,  that  the 
British  electorate  hate  the  three-party  system.  It  is  quite 
a  different  thing  to  express  dissent  to  being  ruled,  flouted, 
and  humbugged  by  a  minority  Government,  and,  in  this 
connection,  we  make  no  disparity  of  Governments.  Most 
emphatically,  and  in  the  most  unequivocal  fashion,  British 
voters  have  proclaimed  to  the  world  their  absolute 
abhorrence  of  ever-recurring  elections,  which,  as  expressed 
so  ably  by  Mr.  Garvin  in  the  Observer^  “  makes  a  mock 
of  our  old  fame  and  repute,  weakens  the  Empire  itself  in 
every  part,  lowers  our  influence  and  credit  everywhere 
abroad,  and  turns  us  into  a  laughing-stock.”  The  British 
elector  may  not  have  expressed  any  clear  verdict  concern¬ 
ing  the  three-party  system,  because  many  issues  were  con¬ 
fused  in  the  electoral  typhoon  that  swept  the  country,  but  we 
have  undoubtedly  taken  notice  of  the  rise  of  Communism 
and  the  beginnings  of  violence.  The  average  Britisher, 
being  a  moderate  instead  of  a  revolutionary  at  heart,  is 
tired  and  sick  to  death  of  confusion,  disturbance,  and 
uncertainty.  Somehow  or  other,  in  the  process  of  giving 
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disapproval  and  stern  denunciation  of  revolution,  strife, 
and  discord  in  all  its  manifold  forms  and  manifestations, 
Liberalism  has  received  something  analogous  to  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  conflict,  and  may  be  regarded  as  temporarily 
prostrate  and  unconscious. 

It  would  be  madness,  therefore,  in  this  article  to  contend 
that  the  three-party  system  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
finally  and  completely  destroyed.  That  is  an  hypothesis 
we  must  leave  with  the  futurists.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  observe  that  there  has  been  an  unmistakable 
swing  of  the  pendulum  towards  the  Right,  and  so  violent 
and  convulsive  has  been  this  tendency  towards  the  Right, 
that  we  have  been  left  with  an  almost  futile,  impotent,  and 
enfeebled  Opposition.  Will  any  clear-thinking  statesman 
give  his  approval  to  this  political  chaos?  We  may  argue 
that  certain  groups,  when  necessary,  can  still  exert  the 
powerful  convolution  of  the  Press,  yet  if  every  honest  man 
and  woman  wishes  to  get  back  to  a  normal  state  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  procedure  it  will  surely  be  essential  that  we 
have  a  strong,  invigorating  criticism  at  Westminster? 
One  can  envisage  how  unwieldy  and  burdensome  such 
a  great  numerical  majority  may  be,  particularly,  as  is 
often  the  case,  if  certain  unruly  sections  of  that  majority 
persist  in  remaining  undisciplined  and  restive  under  some 
particular  form  of  restraint.  That  fact  is  self-evident. 
When  the  glaring  reality  of  it  is  forced  home  to  us,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  make  provision  for  a  strong  and  powerful 
Opposition  that  could,  in  the  event  of  a  grave  political 
crisis,  be  relied  upon  to  form  an  effective,  alternative 
Government — and  it  must  be  Constitutional,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

If  we  accept  the  latest  verdict  of  the  nation  and  face 
a  new  era  of  two,  and  only  two,  great  political  parties  in 
the  State,  we  must  come  to  some  definite  and  clear  under¬ 
standing  with  the  would-be  upheavalists.  Granted  that 
these  two  forces  are  in  reality  Conservative  and  Labour, 
we  shall  not  seek  to  give  them  any  other  definition.  We 
bow  our  heads  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  for  a  decade,  or 
a  generation,  for  good  or  evil,  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time  the  last  of  triangular  political  contests  in  our  Imperial 
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affairs.  It  is  with  such  a  slate  of  things,  with  such  a 
clearly  defined  situation  admitting  of  no  obscurity,  that 
we  wish  to  deal  comprehensively  and  sanely  in  the  present 
review. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things,  one  has  to  direct  a 
certain  amount  of  political  criticism  towards  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald.  But  it  must  be  honest  criticism,  and  not 
the  purblind  fault-finding  of  the  partisan.  Nay,  it  is  not 
directly  hostile  criticism  by  any  means.  One  would 
venture  to  wage  that  by  the  time  these  words  appear  in 
print  it  will  be  realised  by  the  nation,  and  by  the  foreigner, 
in  how  sportsmanlike,  chivalric,  and  gentlemanly  a  temper 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  accepted  his  temporary  eclipse  at  the 
polls.  Not  only  will  those  facts  be  demonstrated  to  an 
appreciative  British  public,  but,  along  the  same  lines  of 
prophecy,  every  elector  will  realise  what  a  formidable 
antagonist  Mr.  MacDonald  can  prove  himself  to  be  on 
the  Front  Bench  of  the  Opposition.  Surely  the  hour  has 
come,  however,  when  we  should  know  exactly  the 
political  programme  for  which  Mr.  MacDonald  and  his 
party  stand?  That  is  a  reasonable  demand.  It  is  not 
an  ambiguous  query.  For  instance,  we  are  as  familiar 
with  the  axioms  of  his  political  creed  as  we  are  with  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  or  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  or  the  words  of 
the  Red  Flag  “love-song”;  but,  although  familiar  with 
the  theoretical  context  of  the  programme,  w^e  confess  that 
these  proposals  of  the  Labour  Party  are  too  nebulous  and 
indistinctly  defined  for  comprehension  by  our  considered 
judgment.  In  other  phraseology,  we  cannot  reconcile 
them  with  our  best  national  instincts  of  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom.  They  represent  to  us  in  plain  words  the  absolute 
embodiment  of  bureaucratic  despotism,  hence  our  hostility 
as  sensible-thinking,  liberty-loving  British  subjects.  When 
someone  stands  up  on  a  platform  and  announces  the  fact 
that  the  Labour  Party  is  out  for  “  the  nationalisation  of 
all  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange,” 
we  feel  in  our  bones  not  only  is  the  individual  talking 
through  his  hat,  but  that  neither  he  nor  the  Labour  Party 
he  represents  is,  in  reality,  in  earnest.  The  individual  may 
grow  purple  with  excitement  in  the  face  and  assure  us  that 
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he  is  an  out-and-out  Socialist,  but  we  steadily  persist  in 
refusing  to  believe  him.  We  simply  state,  in  the  most 
polite  terms,  that  such  a  political  programme  is  too  com¬ 
pletely  vague  for  the  most  intellectual  elector  to  under¬ 
stand — providing  he  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  sanity. 

In  other  words,  let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  a 
grave  political  crisis  necessitated  within  a  period  of  two 
years  some  distinct  change  of  Government.  Would  Mr. 
MacDonald,  as  an  honest  exponent  of  political  wisdom, 
be  prepared  to  go  to  the  country  and  expect  to  win  an 
overwhelming  majority  at  the  polls  with  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  this  particular  Labv^ur  formula?  Is 
Socialisation  of  industry,  in  plain  words,  the  rock-bottom 
foundation  stone  of  political  Labour  formula  and  tactics? 
Is  complete  nationalisation,  with  all  the  comprehensive 
sweep  that  such  a  revolution  in  industrialism  would  imply, 
the  sole  aim,  object,  and  intention  of  the  Labour  theorists, 
or  is  nationalisation  itself  merely  a  germinal  catchword  in 
the  creed  of  Socialism,  Communism,  and  Bolshevism? 

When  we  classify  for  a  few  seconds  the  respective  merits 
of  Communism  and  Bolshevism,  we  realise  how  significant 
has  been  recent  Russian  history,  a  foul  revolutionary 
chronicle  that  has  taught  us  all  the  misdeeds,  horrors  and 
chaos  for  which  Bolshevism  stands.  There  is  no  need 
to  digress  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  state  that  neither  in  Christendom  nor  in  pagan 
history  do  we  read  of  deeds  of  horror  that  have  surpassed 
the  bloodstained,  merciless,  and  cruel  tyranny  of  the 
Bolsheviks  and  the  Commissars.  Communism,  so  far  as 
the  writer  is  able  to  understand  it,  is  merely  an  experi¬ 
mental  apotheosis  of  Collectivism  that  has  signally  failed 
not  merely  in  Russia,  but  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
it  has  been  tried  as  a  plausible  or  realistic  form  of  applied 
economics.  We  are  forced  to  regard  it  as  the  Russian 
form  of  Socialism.  Communism,  like  Bolshevism  in 
tyranny,  is  based  apparently  on  purely  Marxian  codes  of 
co-operativism,  therefore  it  must  deny  liberty  and  freedom 
of  thought  and  conscience  to  the  individual,  superimposing 
instead  upon  society  and  civilisation  a  ghoulish  Terror  of 
Bureaucratic  Despotism  that  has  never  been  equalled  nor 
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surpassed.  We  will  not  discuss  the  moot  point  whether 
the  Zinoviev  epistle  in  British  politics  was  a  deliberate 
forgery  or  not.  One  thing  is  certain.  The  mere  dread 
or  supposition  that  it  w-as  an  authentic  document,  or  a 
remote  suspicion  that  certain  stalwarts  of  the  Labour 
Party  had  sold  themselves  body,  spirit,  and  mind  to 
Russian  Communism,  was  sufficient  to  bring  about  the 
greatest  electoral  couf  d'etat  ever  known  in  the  annals  of 
political  history.  British  Communism  was  routed.  We 
cannot  argue  that  it  was  a  straight  fight  on  an  honest  pro¬ 
gramme  that  accounted  for  the  Labour  defeat.  We  con¬ 
tend  it  was  the  unholy  suggestion  to  British  electors  that 
certain  political  groups  had  imbibed  the  filthy  poison  of 
Bolshevik  dogma — truly  the  most  fallacious  creed  ever 
propounded  to  the  human  intelligence.  The  political 
Labour  defeat  was  not  occasioned  either  by  a  mere  point- 
blank  refusal  to  help  demoralised  Russia  on  to  her  feet 
and  a  firmer  foundation  in  the  comity  of  nations.  The 
defeat  was  rather  a  stern  repudiation  of  the  dire  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Britain  meant  to  shake  hands  with  the  devilish, 
murderous  rulers  of  the  Moscow  Government.  We  have 
nothing  against  the  Russian  nation.  We  are  willing  to 
give  due  recognition  to  Russia  at  the  proper  moment,  but 
our  reconciliation  with  Russia  will  commence  when  she 
has  disavow'ed  and  thrown  over  her  present  rulers.  We 
have  no  use  for  murderers. 

We  therefore  revert  to  the  query  of  Socialism  and  ask. 
What  does  it  exactly  imply?  If  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
will  agree  that  Socialism  is  simply  another  word  for 
political  progress — the  same  steady,  progressive  Socialism 
as  manifested  by  the  other  two  great  political  parties  in  our 
own  era  and  time — then  we  can  form  some  better  idea  of 
abstract  definitions.  Unquestionably,  how^ever,  we  would 
concur  more  in  substance  with  Mr.  MacDonald  if  he  would 
submit  concrete,  experimental  proposals  of  thought  and 
conduct.  If  the  leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  define  his  theories  in  no  clearer  terms  than 
wholesale  collectivism,  confiscation,  complete  disruption 
6T  The  existing  fabric  of  society,  a  generalised  capital 
levy,  class  warfare,  chaos,  revolution,  ruin,  then  we  thank 
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him  for  his  candour  in  explaining  exactly  what  he  means, 
but  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  endorse  every  word  of 
such  a  totally  insane  programme. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  meet  Labour  theorists 
with  a  mere  negative  policy.  It  is  even  necessary  at  this 
stage  to  examine  the  political  situation  with  the  clear  eyes 
of  statesmen  who  are  truly  anxious  for  the  onward  march 
of  the  British  Empire  to  some  appreciably  higher  standard 
of  civilisation.  Let  us  at  least  be  definite  in  our  judgment. 
The  election  was  not  by  any  means  a  rigid  triumph 
of  Conservatism  over  Socialism.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
on  this  vital  point.  Socialism  was  not  the  direct  issue. 
One  thing  alone  was  defeated — that  was  Communism. 
Socialism  has  still  to  go  before  the  nation  as  a  vital  project, 
and  doubtless  Mr.  MacDonald,  when  confronted  with  the 
first  grave  political  emergency,  will  seek  to  gain  the  direct 
opinion  of  British  electors  on  some  Socialistic  agenda.  If 
Socialism  is  defined  as  a  naked  issue,  without  any  Com¬ 
munistic  embellishment,  we  shall  know  exactly  where  we 
stand.  If,  on  the  other  hand — and  here  lies  the  peril  to  the 
nation — it  is  merely  a  specious  form  of  Socialistic  experi¬ 
ment,  a  cotton-wool  kind  of  affair,  wrapped  up,  perhaps, 
in  ambiguous  phrases,  then  we  must  be  clearly  on  our 
guard.  We  prefer  it  to  be  naked  Socialism,  however,  with 
all  that  this  fallacious  creed  portends  for  the  British 
electorate  and  the  nation. 

Every  clear-thinking  elector  must  realise  that  there  is 
no  escaping  an  alternative  Government  to  Conservative 
rule.  That  alternative  may  have  to  be  faced  sooner  than 
we  think.  No  man  can  envisage  the  future,  and  we  all 
know  that  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  political 
uncertainty.  Who,  for  instance,  during  the  last  time  the 
Conservatives  were  in  office  could  have  dreamt  or 
imagined  that  Mr.  Baldwin,  by  some  mysterious  agency 
or  through  his  own  indomitable  will-power,  would  thrust 
upon  the  nation  the  startling  query  of  Protection?  Prior 
to  that  proposal  nothing  seemed  more  certain  than  a  strong 
Conservative  Government  in  power  for  five  or  ten  years. 
Then,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  the  Conservatives  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  night,  and  we  had  to  face  the  strange 
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spectre  of  a  Labour  Government  in  minority  control  of  the 
destinies  of  the  great  British  Empire.  Say  what  we  will 
at  this  stage,  the  most  unstinted  praise  and  thanks  must  be 
given  to  Mr.  MacDonald  for  his  brilliant  work  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  for  the  matchless  ease  with  which  he 
restored  the  bond  of  friendship  with  France,  and  for  his 
many  wonderful  acts  of  wisdom  as  British  Premier. 
Posterity  will  remember  those  facts.  We  hope,  in  turn, 
that  the  British  nation  will  give  due  recognition  to  Mr. 
MacDonald  for  his  splendid  work  during  that  short  tenure 
of  political  power.  We  pass  over  the  fatal  blunder  of 
the  Campbell  case,  with  all  the  consequent  follies  of 
intimidation,  political  chicanery,  and  ultimate  Govern¬ 
ment  disgrace.  Nemesis  followed  hard  upon  that  event, 
and  a  tremendous  Conservative  majority  has  been 
ushered  into  full  power  at  Westminster.  What  are  the 
portents  and  omens?  No  man  can  yet  depict  them,  but 
let  us  repeat — the  Conservative  Government  will  not 
last  for  ever.  The  recoil  from  Conservatism,  or 
from  some  particular  Conservative  project,  will  be  as 
inevitable  as  the  noonday  sun,  and  when  the  pendulum 
again  swings  we  know  that  the  tendency  of  voters  will  be 
to  move  towards  the  prevailing  Opposition.  Seeing  that 
the  present  Opposition  is  organically  Labour,  it  is  self- 
evident  we  have  no  alternative  but  a  Labour  Government 
embodying  perhaps  full  electoral  power,  and  what  do  we 
demand  and  expect  from  it?  That  is  the  purport  of  this 
short  article. 

One  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  MacDonald  to  reflect  during 
the  near  future  on  the  unmistakable  psychology  of 
the  British  people.  We  are  neither  Bolsheviks  nor  revo¬ 
lutionaries.  Neither  are  we  fools.  We  are  simply  plain, 
sensible  working  people.  We  are  an  industrial  nation 
depending  to  a  huge  extent  upon  our  industrial  progress 
and  exports.  We  are  also  depending  on  the  goodwill  of 
other  nations.  Yet  we  are  an  island  nation  and  a  most 
sensitive  nation  with  regard  to  our  internal  system  of 
economics.  Let  us  state  the  truth  in  plain  English.  Once 
there  is  the  slightest  tendency  to  madness,  to  adopting 
some  spurious  form  of  economic  machinery  invidious  and 
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detrimental  to  our  best  interests,  hostile  to  our  noblest 
instincts,  degrading  to  our  highest  sense  of  freedom  and 
national  honour,  then  we  witness  the  immediate  retrogres¬ 
sion  of  this  mighty  British  Empire.  We  cannot  play  with 
such  fiery  catchwords  as  “  Capital  Levy  ”  and  the  “  abso¬ 
lute  destruction  of  Capitalism  ”  without  coming  up  sharp 
against  concrete  reality.  We  want  progress  if  you  like, 
but  we  cannot,  as  sensible  industrialists,  and  as  the  leading 
financiers  of  the  world,  consent  to  some  mediaeval  plan 
of  Socialism  that  would  hurl  us  all  into  the  limbo  of  for¬ 
gotten  dynasties.  We  are  sensible  people — stolid,  re¬ 
spectable,  law  -abiding  citizens,  British  to  the  core,  without 
the  least  touch  or  trait  of  revolutionary  elements  in  our 
placid  natures.  We  want  the  game  played  just  as  much  as 
the  Socialists.  We  want  it  played  all  the  time,  to  young 
and  old,  to  rich  and  poor,  to  class  and  class ;  and  we  want 
progress,  not  merely  for  this  generation  but  for  the 
unborn  generations  to  come. 

If,  then,  we  are  ever  to  see  a  Constitutional  Government 
in  this  country — and  I  am  bold  enough  to  prophesy  that 
the  date  is  not  far  distant — then  it  will  be  necessary  for 
Mr.  MacDonald,  or  whoever  is  the  titular  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party,  to  state  without  fog,  hesitancy  or  equivoca¬ 
tion,  that  Labour  is  out  simply  for  steady,  sane,  progressive 
politics.  If  we  want  a  precedent,  then  there  is  the  splendid 
precedent  of  the  Labour  Government  in  South  Africa,  and 
we  can  also  point  to  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
which  we  know  is  Labour  to  the  core,  yet  without  any 
foreign.  Socialistic  or  revolutionary  elements  in  its  com¬ 
position.  That  is  the  part  we  would  like  to  see  a  Labour 
Government  play  in  Britain  during  the  critical  epoch  that 
lies  ahead  of  this  wonderful  nation.  Progress,  after  all, 
cannot  be  a  violent  institution.  It  is  only  along  the  lines 
of  steady  constitutional  progress  that  any  great  political 
party  in  England  can  bring  peace  to  the  nation  and  the 
world. 


BAVARIA  AND  THE  REPUBLIC 
By  E.  J.  Gumbel 

Bavaria  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  periods  of 
unrest  in  which  Germany  has  been  involved  since  1918. 
The  entirely  non-political  but  essentially  democratic 
character  originally  characteristic  of  that  country  in  times 
of  peace  is  to-day  transformed,  judging  by  the  elements 
which  have  come  to  the  tore  after  a  brief  revolutionary 
period  culminating  in  the  declaration  of  the  Soviet  Re¬ 
public,  into  a  markedly  monarchical,  nationalistic  and  anti- 
Semitic  temper.  A  complex  triple  campaign  is  at  present 
proceeding,  partially  concealed  and  partially  in  the  open. 
At  times  it  appears  to  be  completely  dormant,  only  to  flare 
up  suddenly  with  unexpected  violence.  The  positions  of 
the  adversaries  fluctuate.  Now  it  is  the  hard  fight  of  the 
Bavarian  Government  against  the  Republic ;  now  the  feeble 
struggle  of  the  Bavarian  Government  against  the  Pan- 
Germans,  or  National  Socialists  as  they  are  called  to-day; 
and  finally  the  powerful  campaign  of  these  National 
Socialists  against  the  Republic.  Let  us  consider  the 
changing  scenes  of  this  conflict  and  their  causes. 

Munich  was  the  first  capital  to  depose  its  monarch  in 
1918,  and  it  is  the  only  town  in  Germany  which  has  ex¬ 
perienced  a  Soviet  Republic.  This  notable  victory  of 
the  Revolution  was  not  due  to  any  inherent  political  trend 
of  thought  among  the  inhabitants  of  Munich’  nor  to  a 
strong  proletarian  movement,  but  solely  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  risk  of  Bavaria  being  turned  into  the  theatre 
of  war.  The  people  of  Munich  acclaimed  Eisner  because 
they  desired  an  immediate  peace,  even  the  peasants  sup¬ 
porting  the  Revolution.  After  Eisner’s  assassination  the 
Workers’  and  Soldiers’  Council  proclaimed  the  Soviet 
Republic,  which  speedily  came  to  an  inglorious  end. 

On  May  ist,  1919,  the  Government  troops  captured 
Munich  after  a  short  battle,  and  the  orgy  of  bloodshed 
customary  in  such  cases  ensued.  Hundreds  of  people  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  uprising  were  dragged  from 
their  homes  and  killed  by  the  soldiers.  In  most  cases  the 
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persons  actually  concerned  were  not  tried  at  all,  or  it  was 
stated  that  they  could  not  be  found.  The  mere  suspicion 
of  Socialist  views  was  sufficient  to  endanger  one’s  life. 
Thus  the  reaction  against  the  Soviet  Republic  furnishes 
one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  present  situation.  Political 
conditions  in  Bavaria  are  extraordinarily  complex.  Ap¬ 
parently  divergent  tendencies  combine  peaceably  for  a 
time  only  to  separate  and  wage  the  most  bitter  warfare. 
Three  main  groups  may  be  distinguished  with  some 
degree  of  clearness,  namely,  the  Pan-Germans  and  Pan- 
Bavarians,  the  Individualists  and  those  who  profess  social 
tendencies,  the  Monarchists  and  Non-Monarchists.  Among 
the  Monarchists  the  supporters  of  the  Wittelsbachs  must 
be  differentiated  from  those  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  Non- 
Monarchists  are  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as 
Republicans. 

This  complexity  is  partly  founded  on  actual  contrasts, 
while  it  is  also  to  some  extent  only  a  mask  to  deceive 
political  opponents.  It  is  a  form  of  division  of  labour  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  maxim :  “  March  in  single  file  and  fight  in 
a  block.”  On  the  day  the  mask  is  dropped,  however,  and 
the  genuine  differences  of  opinion  are  relegated  to  the 
background  or  reconciled,  the  hour  of  the  Republic  will 
indubitably  have  struck. 

Bavaria’s  Fight  Against  the  Republic 

Although  the  laws  of  the  Republic  hold  good  in 
Bavaria,  separate  courts,  the  so-called  Bavarian  National 
Courts,  were  created  after  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 
These  National  Courts  became  the  chief  instruments  for 
the  penalisation  of  the  Republicans  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  for  the  protection  of  members  of  the  secret 
confederacies  against  their  enemies. 

The  disclosure  of  the  whereabouts  of  concealed  arms 
lo  officials  of  the  Republic  was  punishable  as  treason. 
Political  crimes  committed  by  members  of  the  Right  were 
condoned,  while  counter-movements  from  the  Left  were 
suppressed  by  the  most  rigorous  methods.  Those  who  had 
participated  in  the  Soviet  Republic  were  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  of  Niederschonfeld.  Reports  of  the  terrible 
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atrocities  perpetrated  there  were  noised  abroad,  and  per¬ 
suaded  even  the  Reichstag  to  despatch  a  Commission.  The 
Bavarian  Government,  however,  refused  the  latter  the  right 
of  entry,  and  the  Reichstag,  to  its  shame,  submitted.  All 
the  enemies  of  the  Republic  had  grounds  to  hope  for  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  Bavaria,  and  it  was  thence  that  the  many  political 
assassinations  of  recent  years  were  organised.  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  Kapp,  the  murderers  of  Erzberger,  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic,  all  took  up  their  abode  in  Bavaria.  It 
was  officially  announced,  however,  that  nothing  of  this  was 
known.  Of  recent  years  the  conflict  between  Bavaria  and 
the  Republic  was  latent. 

In  October,  1923,  the  situation  became  extraordinarily 
acute.  On  his  nomination  to  the  position  of  General  Com¬ 
missary  of  State,  von  Kahr,  Bavarian  Prime  Minister,  an¬ 
nulled  the  Bavarian  decrees  endorsing  the  Law  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Republic.  Bavaria’s  fight  against  the 
Republic  was  met  by  the  latter  only  with  feeble  measures. 
The  Republic,  of  its  own  accord,  proclaimed  martial  law, 
whereby  the  Minister  of  Defence,  Dr.  Gessler,  automatic¬ 
ally  assumed  plenary  powers  in  the  entire  Republic.  This 
enactment  against  Bavaria,  however,  was  completely  futile, 
since  Herr  Gessler  was  unable  to  make  any  headway 
against  von  Kahr. 

The  V dlkische  Beobachter,  the  organ  of  the  National 
Socialists,  directed  a  sharp  offensive  against  General  von 
Seeckt,  who  ordered  Herr  von  Lossow,  Commandant  of 
the  Seventh  Army  Command  in  Bavaria,  to  suppress  the 
paper.  Lossow,  however,  in  an  open  telegram  to  Seeckt, 
refused  to  execute  this  order,  whereupon  the  Republic 
officially  relieved  him  of  his  command.  Bavaria  with  equal 
ceremony  reinstated  him  as  Bavarian  State  Commandant, 
thereby  creating  an  impossible  post,  since  the  whole 
Army,  including  the  troops  stationed  in  Bavaria,  is 
subject  to  the  Republic.  Lossow  expressly  claimed  the 
allegiance  of  the  troops  by  a  new  decree,  the  Republic 
obediently  submitting  de  facto  once  more  and  continuing 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  seditious  general  and  his  troops. 

The  struggle  between  Bavaria  and  the  Republic  was 
accentuated  in  October,  1923,  by  an  extensive  massing  of 
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Ehrhardt’s  troops  on  the  Franconian-Thuringian  frontier. 
Ehrhardt,  a  man  advertised  by  official  posters  as  a 
criminal,  was  to  march  northward  simultaneously  with 
Hitler’s  accession  to  power  in  Munich.  This  rising,  how¬ 
ever,  fell  through  with  the  failure  of  the  Hitler  Putsch. 

Not  until  February  i8th,  1924,  did  von  Kahr  retire,  and 
with  him  General  von  Lossow,  on  grounds  which,  though 
somewhat  obscure,  were  undoubtedly  connected  with  a  loss 
of  prestige  through  their  temporary  implication  in  the 
Hitler  Putsch.  This  retirement,  however,  involved  form¬ 
alities  which  were  humiliating  for  the  Republic.  Conces¬ 
sions  were  made  to  Bavaria  in  connection  with  the 
disposition  of  the  Army,  and  no  mention  was  made  of 
any  accusations  against  the  rebellious  general,  who  will 
continue  to  draw  his  pension.  The  Bavarian  decrees  en¬ 
dorsing  the  Law  for  the  Defence  of  the  Republic  are  still 
annulled.  Even  after  the  abortive  Putsch  of  Hitler  and 
Ludendorff  the  struggle  for  sovereignty  between  Bavaria 
and  the  Republic  proceeded.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  announced  its  competence  to  deal  with  this  act 
of  high  treason.  Von  Kahr  declared’  however,  that  this 
would  damage  the  vital  interests  of  Bavaria,  and  that  the 
case  must  come  before  the  Bavarian  National  Courts.  The 
reason  of  this  struggle  for  competence  is  presumably 
grounded  in  the  fact  that  in  the  National  Courts  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  public  is  much  easier,  and  von  Kahr  would 
therefore  have  less  to  fear  in  the  way  of  disclosures  from 
Hitler  and  Ludendorff. 

The  whole  attitude  of  Bavaria  can  scarcely  be  adjudged 
as  other  than  separatist.  Von  Kahr’s  entire  enterprise  was 
based  on  the  project  of  a  Catholic  Alpine  State  comprising 
Bavaria,  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  Salzburg,  and  parts  of 
Austria,  but  of  course  the  consent  of  the  Papal  Court 
would  have  to  be  obtained.  Hence  the  intimate  relations 
between  von  Kahr  and  Archbishop  Faulhaber,  a  man  who 
plays  a  prominent  part  behind  the  scenes  in  Bavaria. 

Thus  Bavaria  pursued  an  independent  foreign  policy. 
There  was  in  Munich  a ’French  Ambassador  and  a  Papal 
Nuncio,  and  it  is  an  official  secret  that  clandestine  con¬ 
nections,  varying  in  strength  with  the  political  situation, 
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have  been  formed  with  France.  The  first  attempts  in  the 
direction  of  a  Francophile  Bavarian  foreign  policy  date 
from  November,  1918,  when  Eisner  thought  that  a  volun¬ 
tary  estrangement  from  the  ancien  regime  embodied  in 
Berlin  would  enable  him  to  secure  better  peace  terms. 
When  there  was  a  danger  of  the  realisation  of  Socialist 
principles,  the  hopes  of  the  Bavarian  middle  classes  were 
riveted  on  strictly  bourgeois  France.  The  sentiment  of 
class  identity  was  stronger  than  patriotism.  Only  with  the 
aid  of  France  could  the  Bavarian  Separatists  hope  to  part 
from  Germany.  Hence  the  remarkable  fact  that’  while 
their  public  utterances  are  beyond  all  bounds  Francophobe, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  not  averse  from  negotiations  with 
France  and  French  money.  On  the  other  hand,  modern 
French  policy  was  not  opposed  on  principle  to  the  Bavarian 
separation  and  reaction,  since  nothing  would  distress  the 
present  rulers  of  France  more  than  a  democratic.  Pacifist 
or  Socialist  Germany.  For  that  would  put  an  end  to  the 
raison  d’etre  of  a  French  army,  and  the  armament  industry 
is  such  a  good  business  concern.  Then  there  is  the  per¬ 
petual  French  dread  of  a  war  of  revenge  which  would 
naturally  be  pacified  by  the  disintegration  of  Germany. 

The  cause  of  this  Separatist  and  ostensibly  Federalist 
attitude  is  very  simple.  All  Governments  are  wont  to 
deflect  the  force  of  public  opinion  from  powerful  internal 
conflicts  to  an  external  campaign.  Hence  the  Bavarian 
Government  required  an  external  enemy  to  overshadow 
the  immense  internal  struggles  in  the  public  eye.  This 
internal  warfare  was  the  natural  consequence  of  inflation 
and  the  resultant  impoverishment  of  many  social  strata. 
The  Bavarian  Government,  fer  se,  was  just  as  culpable  in 
this  inflation  as  the  Government  of  the  Republic  and  those 
of  other  countries.  It  was  very  convenient  for  the  Bavarian 
Government,  however,  to  disclaim  all  responsibility  for 
existing  conditions,  and  to  point  to  Berlin  as  the  birthplace 
of  inflation.  As  if  the  Bavarian  State  Bank  had  not  also 
printed  notes  for  which  there  was  no  gold  covering. 

The  Bavarian  Government,  in  externalising  the  interior 
conflict,  was  endeavouring  to  strengthen  its  own  position. 
Bavarian  Separatism  has  no  national  basis  like  the 
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Separatist  movement  in  other  States;  Bavaria  would  be 
quite  loyal  to  a  Nationalist  Government  with  the  restitution 
of  the  ex-Crown  Prince  on  its  programme.  The  retention 
of  Bavaria  within  the  Republic  depends,  therefore,  solely 
on  the  colour  of  the  Government  of  the  latter. 

2.  The  Struggle  of  the  Nationalists  Against  the 

Republic 

The  second  campaign  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the 
German  Nationalists  against  the  Republic.  The  Nation¬ 
alist  movement  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  the  National 
Socialists,  though  the  strongest,  represent  only  a  fraction 
of  it.  Other  parties  in  North  Germany  correspond  to  them. 
This  struggle  is  waged  by  the  most  diverse  methods,  some 
politically  legal  and  others  not.  It  is  the  latter  which  are 
of  primary  interest  here,  because,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  consistently  supported,  upheld  and  protected  in 
Bavaria.  Two  methods  are  adopted  in  these  illegal  con¬ 
tests,  namely,  political  attacks  on  a  large  scale  and  the 
formation  of  secret  societies.  The  assassination  of 
Erzberger,  the  attentat  directed  against  Harden,  and  other 
less  notorious  assassinations  and  murders  were  supported 
by  Bavaria  in  the  sense  that  either  the  perpetrators  or  their 
finances  originated  there.  Rathenau’s  assassination,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  traced  to  Bavaria  only  by  a  few  isolated 
links.  Whatever  one’s  opinion  of  the  effect  of  political 
murders,  it  is  certain  that,  when  committed  in  such  numbers 
as  in  Germany,  they  must  inevitably  attain  their  object. 
The  energetic  adherents  of  the  Republic,  the  elements  on 
which  it  could  rely,  are  disposed  of,  for  all  the  intellectual 
leaders  have  been  assassinated. 

As  regards  the  second  method  of  this  campaign,  the 
establishment  of  secret  organisations,  the  connection  with 
Bavaria  is  obvious.  For  the  large  societies,  prohibited  in 
the  Republic,  are  legal  in  Bavaria,  where  they  can  always 
celebrate  their  resurrection  after  suppression  in  the  Re¬ 
public.  This  is  the  only  conceivable  explanation  of  their 
existence.  Many  German  States  have  waged  really  active 
warfare  against  them,  but  in  vain,  because  the  flight  of  the 
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particular  leader  to  Bavaria  has  always  rendered  them 
powerless  and  prevented  prosecution.  The  Kapp  Putsch 
did  not  exclusively  originate  in  Bavaria,  but  it  was  vic¬ 
torious  there,  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  Republic.  The 
General  of  the  Reserve,  Mohl,  effected  the  retreat  of  the 
Socialist  Prime  Minister,  Hoffmann,  by  force  of  arms, 
substituting  his  own  adherent,  the  then  quite  unknown 
von  Kahr.  Since  that  time  the  great  battle  of  the  secret 
societies  against  the  Republic  has  been  fought  from 
Bavaria.  The  fugitive  Ehrhardt  obtained  false  documents 
from  the  Bavarian  Police  President,  Pohner,  and  was 
enabled  to  conduct  his  murder  campaign,  known  as 
Organisation  C,  from  Bavaria.  There  is  no  political  murder 
of  recent  years  in  which  this  organisation  has  not  been 
implicated,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  to  assume  the  offensive 
against  the  Republic.  They  are  backed  by  colossal  sums 
of  money,  and  this  is  intelligible  from  a  consideration  of 
the  taxation  policy  of  the  Republic  during  recent  years. 
For  the  inflation  on  which  the  Republic  lived  was  a  method 
of  taxation  which  threw  the  whole  burden  of  the  State  on 
the  poorest  classes  while  leaving  the  wealthy  population 
completely  tax-free.  It  is  on  these  resources  that  the  secret 
societies  battened,  and  were  enabled  to  establish  the  armed 
unions  known  as  the  “  Black  Reserve.”  This  military 
army  is  naturally  most  powerful  in  Bavaria,  where  it  is  to 
some  extent  approved  by  the  State  in  the  capacity  of 
emergency  police. 

3.  Bavaria  and  the  National  Socialists 

The  National  Socialist  Party  originated  in  1919,  and 
drew  its  recruits  in  the  first  instance  from  the  German 
National  and  German  People’s  parties,  later  resorting, 
however,  to  other  camps,  even  that  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
whom  it  is  primarily  concerned  to  oppose.  To-day  it  even 
numbers  among  its  ranks  many  adherents  of  the  former 
Soviet  Republic.  This  movement  has  formally  constituted 
itself  the  National  Socialist  German  Workers’  Party, 
though  it  does  not  aim  at  being  a  party  at  all  in  the  old 
sense,  on  a  level  with  the  others,  but  rather  at  including 
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all-  the  latter.  This  is  the  identical  fiction  proposed  by 
Fascism  in  Italy.  Even  the  idea  of  gaining  the  adherence 
of  the  impoverished  middle  classes  for  his  ostensible  social 
aspirations  was  not  original  on  the  part  of  Hitler. 

The  movement  found  in  the  reaction  against  the  Soviet 
Republic  in  Bavaria  a  favourable  atmosphere.  In  the  first 
place,  the  State  adopted  an  attitude  of  benevolent 
neutrality,  which  merged  later  into  positive  support.  The 
mutual  programme  was  the  campaign  against  the  so-called 
Marxism.  And  the  Bavarian  Government  officially  ap¬ 
proved  the  inclusion  as  opponents  under  this  category  of 
the  Parliamentarians,  the  Constitution,  the  passive  resist¬ 
ance  in  the  Ruhr,  the  Jews,  the  profiteers — in  short,  any 
section  of  society  deemed,  for  the  time  being,  inimical'. 
The  Bavarian  Government  did  not  even  raise  any  objection 
to  the  violence  of  the  programme.  It  permitted  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  “  fighting  unions,”  although  the  possession  of 
arms  is  known  to  be  against  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 
Even  palpable  excesses  failed  to  rouse  it. 

National  Socialism  is  only  emotionally  intelligible.  It 
contradicts  the  most  rudimentary  claims  of  reason.  It  is  a 
passion  engendered  by  economic  distress  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  psychological  embitterment.  It  has  no  connection 
with  reality  in  politics,  its  entire  conceptions  being  based 
on  romanticism.  The  foundations  of  any  workable  policy 
are  purposely  ignored.  The  ideal  of  a  racially  pure  State 
is  impossible  to  realise  in  practice,  and  the  demand  for 
it  is  naturally  only  a  figure  of  speech,  but  it  enlists  the 
sympathies  of  youth.  For  the  consciousness  of  the  inevit¬ 
able  decline  awaiting  the  German  lower  middle  classes 
did  lead  to  the  unquestioning  consent  of  this  section  of  the 
population  to  such  a  radical  panacea  as  that  destined  to 
ensure  its  perpetuation. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  such  an  idea  to  its  realisation  in 
the  shape  of  attacks  on  Jewish  individuals  in  the  street,  the 
destruction  of  newspaper  offices,  and  the  like,  for  this  level 
of  society  harbours  the  crudest  instincts  of  violence. 
National  Socialism,  at  bottom,  is  not  much  better  than 
Prussian  militarism.  There  is,  however,  a  new  element, 
for  this  form  of  Prussian  militarism  has  profited  by  the 
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experience  of  the  Revolution,  or  rather  the  counter¬ 
revolution.  Ludendorff,  the  strongest  exponent  of  this 
movement,  has  learnt  something,  especially  from  the 
abortive  Kapp  Putsch.  He  knows  that  in  civil  war  mili¬ 
tary  victories  are  not  the  only  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  systematic  preparation  of  public  opinion  is  a  sine  qua 
non.  Hence  the  mass  meetings  in  which  eloquent  speakers 
hold  forth,  scattering  inflammatory  catchwords  among  the 
populace.  Hence,  too,  the  simple  solutions  expounded  at 
these  meetings.  According  to  the  National  Socialist 
theory,  everything  is  so  extraordinarily  simple.  On  the  one 
hand  is  the  Christian  German  Empire,  on  the  other  the 
spirit  of  Mammon  and  Judaism  in  the  shape  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  The  success  of  this  antithesis  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  masses  actually  are  much  worse  off  than  formerly. 
“  Parliamentarianism  has  gone  bankrupt.  Even  during 
the  war  it  was  the  ulcer  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  the  nation 
and  causing  its  downfall.”  The  leaders  of  this  movement 
are  mostly  non-Bavarians,  the  chief  among  them  being 
Ludendorff,  and  with  him  the  old  headquarters.  Cor¬ 
respondingly,  the  sole  ideal  is  the  old  military  State,  which 
was  indeed  better  off  than  the  Republic,  because  under  the 
former  the  political  situation  of  Germany  was  incom¬ 
parably  simpler.  Many  of  the  National  Socialists  are 
nothing  better  than  hired  soldiers  w'hose  primary  activity 
is  warfare.  Tn  times  of  peace  they  can  find  no  remunera¬ 
tive  occupation.  The  bulk  of  the  follotvers,  who  lend 
weight  to  the  party,  are  not  the  workers  but  the  im¬ 
poverished  middle  classes  who  were  annihilated,  spiritually 
and  materially,  by  the  war.  The  intellectual  outcome  of  a 
class  so  devoid  of  homogeneity  is  the  National  Socialist 
programme,  a  blend  of  mutually  exclusive  ideas  compris¬ 
ing  anti-Semitism,  agricultural  reforms,  the  bourgeoisie 
and  syndicalism.  It  is  as  full  of  contradictions  as  the  social 
status  of  its  adherents,  composed  of  small  shopkeepers 
backed  by  wholesale  dealers,  unemployed  officers  and  im¬ 
poverished  gentlefolks.  The  social  problem  is  solved  by 
the  abolition  of  interest  on  capital,  on  money  and  trust 
revenues ;  but  the  essential  bases  of  capitalism  are 
to  be  retained  while  dispensing  with  certain  concomitants, 
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arbitrarily  selected,  of  the  system.  The  principal  bodies 
to  be  supported  are  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce, 
while  unproductive  financial  capital  is  to  be  eliminated.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  Stinnes,  the  revered  hero  of  the 
German  Nationalists,  was  a  typical  representative  of  finan¬ 
cial  capital,  for  his  activity  consists  mainly  in  purchasing. 
The  Jews  are  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  financial 
capital.  However,  the  Industrialists  finance  the  National 
Socialists  because  they  are  a  strong  bulwark  against  the 
workers’  ideas  of  class  warfare.  The  National  Socialists, 
therefore,  logically  contend  only  against  bank  and  stock 
exchange  capital  with  all  its  ramifications.  In  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  National  Socialists  and  the  Bavarian 
Government  the  dynastic  conflict  plays  a  prominent  part. 
Ludendorff  and  Rupprecht  are,  indeed,  both  Monarchists, 
but,  however  well  founded  may  be  the  aspirations  of  the 
latter  to  the  Bavarian  Crown,  he  would  be  impossible  as  an 
Emperor.  Ludendorff,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  supporter 
of  the  Hohenzollerns,  leaning  towards  Wilhelm  and  Cen¬ 
tralism.  Therefore  he  is  more  or  less  opposed,  on  account 
of  his  Imperialistic  standpoint,  to  the  restoration  of  a 
Bavarian  monarchy.  His  object  is  a  powerful  Germany — 
powerful  on  the  lines  of  the  old  State.  Thus  the  evolution 
of  Bavaria  could  only  embarrass  him,  for  he  desires  to 
conquer  all  Germany.  Rupprecht’s  aims  are  much  more 
moderate  than  Ludendorff’s.  He  aspires  primarily  to  the 
Bavarian  monarchy,  combined,  if  possible,  with  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Catholic  Austria.  For  this  reason  Rupprecht 
would  not  be  averse,  in  certain  circumstances,  from  a 
Bavarian  monarchy  under  French  protection,  which  would 
be  unconditionally  opposed  by  Ludendorff.  A  powerful, 
semi-independent  Bavaria  could  only  mean  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  foreign  policy  which  he  envisaged. 

The  Bavarian  peasantry  is  utterly  devoid  of  an  extensive 
political  horizon.  Rather  does  it  cling  to  the  soil,  con¬ 
sidering  only  its  private  interests,  and  will  not  hear  of  a 
war  of  revenge  against  France,  the  chief  item  in  Luden¬ 
dorff’s  programme.  Von  Kahr’s  social  consolidation  with 
the  Bavarian  peasantry  was  responsible  for  the  antithesis 
between  himself  and  Hitler. 
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Hitler’s  adherents  have  a  social  mask,  and  are  obliged 
to  discuss  the  expropriation  of  the  profiteers  and  usurers. 
Now  as  the  peasants  are  the  worst  usurers  of  the  post-war 
years,  they  understand  perfectly  well  that  there  are 
elements  in  the  Hitler  movement  which  threaten  their  pos¬ 
sessions,  so  they  support  von  Kahr  and  fight  Hitler.  The 
antithesis  between  Rupprecht  and  Ludendorff  is  extremely 
marked,  both  in  home  and  foreign  policy.  On  the  one  side 
stand  the  wealthy  Bavarian  farmers,  on  the  other  the  em¬ 
bittered  middle  classes  and  the  beggar  proletariat.  The 
former  cry  :  “  Away  from  Berlin  !  ”  and  the  latter  “  On  to 
Berlin  1  ” 

Notwithstanding  all  these  divergences,  however,  the 
strong  bonds  between  the_  official  Bavarian  policy  and 
the  National  Socialists  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  the 
first  place,  both  are  convinced  opponents  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Republic.  Both  rave  about  the  golden  age  of  the 
Empire,  where  justice  ostensibly  alone  prevailed  and  it 
was  possible  to  live  happily.  Both  are  anti- Parliamentarian 
and  despise  the  mechanism  of  democracy.  Both  did  be¬ 
lieve,  finally,  that  an  armed  conflict  against  Berlin  would 
ensure  the  salvation  of  Germany.  The  strongest  bond 
between  them,  however,  lies  in  anti-Semitism.  Everything 
is  the  fault  of  the  Jews.  They  began  the  war,  because  they 
were  in  the  service  of  the  Entente;  they  prolonged  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  to  make  unprecedented  profits  through 
the  munition  industry  and  rationing;  they  brought  the  war 
to  a  premature  conclusion,  because  they  thought  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Imperialism  would  give  them  unlimited  control  of 
capital ;  and,  finally,  they  stabbed  the  ostensibly  victorious 
army  in  the  back  in  order  to  establish  the  boundless 
supremacy  of  capital  in  a  Socialist  Republic.  For,  ac¬ 
cording  to  von  Kahr  and  Hitler,  there  is  a  mysterious 
understanding  between  the  Jews,  who  plunge  the  masses 
into  poverty  by  their  untold  profits,  and  those  who 
preach  class  hatred  by  agitation  among  the  workers  and 
thus  wage  war  against  the  middle  classes  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  Finally,  von  Kahr  and  Hitler  cherish  the 
theory  of  a  racially  pure  German  nation  which  must  be 
cleansed  of  this  alien  stock. 
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This  natipnalistic  standpoint  gives  rise  to  the  hatred  of 
France  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  annulment  of 
which  is  the  first  foundation  for  the  recovery  of  Germany. 

One  important  reason  for  the  equivocal  attitude  of  von 
Kahr  towards  the  Hitler  Putsch  was  presumably  that,  with 
all  his  Separatist  and  anti-Republican  dealings,  he 
always  made  a  point  of  keeping  up  the  fiction  of  loyalty 
to  the  Empire.  In  such  a  decisive  step  he  would  have  had 
to  proceed  in  unison  with  his  Nationalist  partisans  in  the 
Reich.  Von  Kahr  was  always  desirous  of  maintaining 
the  illusion  of  loyalty  to  the  Republic,  which  w'ould  have 
been  impossible  in  the  case  of  an  independent  movement 
such  as  was  represented  by  the  Putsch  of  November  9th. 
General  Ludendorff’s  sword  would  have  annihilated  all 
that  the  diplomat’s  pen  of  v'on  Kahr  had  created.  As  the 
minor  risings  which  broke  out  in  connection  with  the 
Hitler  Putsch^  such  as  that  of  Kiistrin,  were  abortive,  von 
Kahr  would  have  had  to  stand  alone  in  his  enterprise. 
This  consideration  predominated  with  him. 

To  sum  up  the  affair  of  this  Putsch,  the  national  revo¬ 
lution,  composed  of  mingled  elements,  was  a  failure  this 
time.  The  antitheses  between  Hitler  and  von  Kahr  were 
not  based  on  principle.  They  differed,  however,  not  only 
in  their  final  objects  but  also  in  the  question  of  the  time 
to  strike. 

Loyalty  to  the  Republic  was  not  von  Kahr’s  primary 
motive  in  abstaining  from  an  alliance  with  Hitler.  On 
the  contrary,  his  Separatist  projects  may  have  exerted  the 
strongest  influence. 

Nevertheless,  von  Kahr  may  be  said  to  have  partici¬ 
pated  actively  in  the  Hitler  Putsch.  In  all  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  it  he  never  failed  to  emphasise  his  extreme 
approval,  on  principle,  of  the  national  movement.  By 
his  campaign  against  Berlin  he  indirectly  supported  the 
Putsch.  Finally,  in  preliminary  conversations,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  his  theoretical  agreement  with  Hitler.  The  diver¬ 
gence  between  them  was  one  of  temperament;  they  had 
come  to  no  decision  as  to  the  psychological  moment,  and 
only  to  that  extent  was  von  Kahr  surprised  by  the  Hitler 
Putsch.  In  view  of  this  circumstance  it  creates  an  ex- 
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tremely  remarkable  impression  that  von  Kahr  should  not 
figure  on  the  list  of  accused.  Knowing  the  character 
of  Bavarian  law,  however,  one  is  not  astonished ;  it  renders 
the  presumptive  outcome  of  the  trial  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  trial  of  Ludendorff  and  Hitler  ended  in  farce, 
just  as  their  enterprise  began  in  burlesque.  This  trial, 
marked  by  so  many  unusual  episodes,  reaches  the  climax 
of  pettifogging  attained  by  German  law  even  in  a  period 
where  this  is  commonplace.  It  was  conducted  on  the  lines 
laid  down  for  the  hearing  of  well-bred  divorce  cases.  A 
tacit  agreement  is  reached  beforehand  as  to  the  admissions 
and  statements  to  be  made  by  both  parties.  In  order  that 
nobody  should  miss  his  cue,  the  public  was  excluded  from 
all  the  important  sessions  dealing  with  the  military  pre¬ 
parations  of  the  secret  societies.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  trial  was  the  reversal  of  roles.  The  de¬ 
fendants  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings,  and 
decided  when  the  public  should  be  excluded.  Through 
their  agents  they  also  arranged  the  issue  of  tickets,  in 
order  to  ensure  success  for  their  electoral  propaganda. 
Hitler  cross-examines  the  witnesses  amid  the  applause  of 
the  public.  Ludendorff  makes  impassioned  speeches  de¬ 
nouncing  all  the  Bavarian  parties :  the  Catholics,  the 
Centre,  the  peasants,  the  Jews,  the  Reichswehr.  And  in  the 
end  he  drew  back  and  announced  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  whole  affair.  The  Court  willingly  accepted  this 
statement  and  acquitted  him.  The  other  defendants  were 
sentenced  to  negligible  periods  of  confinement  in  a 
fortress,  with  the  prospect  of  commutation  simultaneously 
conceded.  Thus  the  Nationalist  Socialist  leaders  obtained 
by  this  verdict  the  official  consent  to  the  uninterrupted 
pursuance  of  their  activity.  For  in  Bavaria  a  com¬ 
mutation  means  remaining  a  patriotic  citizen,  desirous  of 
setting  aside  the  constitution  of  the  Republic,  abusing 
the  Government  in  unmentionable  terms,  flinging  the  black, 
red  and  gold  flag  of  the  Republic  on  the  rubbish-heap,  and 
glorifying  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  with  all  its  ridiculous 
tradition.  On  such  lines  the  criminals  will  be  reinstated. 
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and  already  they  are  beginning  to  play  a  part  in  Bavaria 
again. 

It  is  true  that  von  Kahr,  the  strong  man,  the  man  of  order 
and  reconstruction,  was  so  discredited  by  the  trial  that  he 
shortly  afterwards  retired.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  expiation  for  his  high  treason,  but  as  a  further 
victory  for  the  National  Socialists.  The  General  Election 
in  April,  1924,  made  them  the  third  largest  party  of  Bavaria, 
but  this  stroke  of  fortune  will  also  be  the  end  of  them. 
There  can  be  no  worse  fate  for  an  anti-Parliamentarian 
party  than  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  in  Parliament. 
Already  the  essential  marks  of  dissolution  can  be  discerned 
within  the  party,  which  will  soon  split  in  the  direction  of 
National  Socialism  and  National  Capitalism.  The  Held 
Ministry,  which  took  office  after  the  election,  will  pursue, 
on  a  much  more  moderate  scale,  von  Kahr’s  old  policy. 
That  is  why  a  consideration  of  the  now  dormant  struggle 
between  Bavaria  and  the  Republic  is  important,  for  this 
conflict  will  last  until  the  Republic  ventures  to  recollect 
that  it  is  a  Republic  which  is  in  duty  bound  to  protect 
national  unity  against  Particularist-Monarchist  tendencies. 

Heidelberg,  May^  1924. 


TRADE  UNIONISTS  AND  SOVIET  RUSSIA 
By  Lancelot  Lawton 

Before  dealing  with  the  substance  of  the  report  of  the 
Trade  Union  Delegation  on  Soviet  Russia,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
preparation  and  the  qualifications  of  those  who  prepared 
it.  The  Delegation  was  composed  of  seven  trade  union 
leaders,  to  whom  were  attached  three  gentlemen  described 
as  advisory  delegates. 

The  party  were  away  from  England  six  weeks,  fully 
two  weeks  of  which  were  spent  in  the  train.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  visit  lasting  no  more  than  a  month  they  have 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  draw  up  a  report  packed 
with  close  detail,  and  running  to  well  over  100,000  words, 
the  length  of  a  book  of  more  than  usual  size.  This  docu¬ 
ment  is  described  by  them  at  the  foot  of  their  preface  as 
“having  the  character  of  an  official  report.”  Their  sole 
justification  for  this  statement  is  that  they  had  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  advisory  delegates  who  had  official  training 
and  tradition.  The  three  advisory  delegates  in  question 
were  former  British  officials  of  distinction  who  were  well 
known  for  their  sympathies  with  the  Bolshevik  regime  and 
who  spoke  Russian  fluently.  The  drafting  of  the  report 
was  their  task,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  has  been 
written  by  practised  hands.  But  what  does  it  consist  of? 
Let  us  get  to  the  essence  of  the  matter. 

A  series  of  assertions  are  made;  but  no  substantiating 
evidence  (beyond  that  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Government 
itself)  is  produced.  Figures  are  freely  quoted.  Naturally 
it  is  not  explained  that  the  Bolsheviks  themselves  say  of 
their  own  figures  that  they  are  quite  unreliable.  Laws  are 
described.  As  to  whether  or  how  these  laws  are  carried 
out  nothing  is  said.  All  this,  as  I  have  remarked,  is  set 
forth  in  a  weighty  and  responsible  form,  and,  as  no  doubt 
was  intended,  makes  telling  propaganda.  But  no  objective 
criticism  is  attempted;  one  or  two  minor  defects  are  dwelt 
upon,  but  always  in  apologetic  phrasing.  One  realises 
all  the  while  that  the  delegates  went  to  Russia  in  a  fixed 
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frame  of  mind  and  that  their  subsequent  report  is  merely  a 
compilation  of  foregone  conclusions,  a  piece  of  propa¬ 
gandist  window-dressing  calculated  to  impress  naive  minds. 
It  contains  nothing  new  or  personal;  it  might  have  just  as 
well  been  written  in  this  country,  for  every  single  fact  it 
sets  forth  could  have  been  derived  from  Russian  publica¬ 
tions  procurable  in  London.  I  should  imagine  that  most 
of  the  information  was  in  the  hands  of  the  advisory  dele¬ 
gates  before  the  party  ever  left  for  Russia.  As  to  the 
rest,  they  must  have  accepted  whatever  was  handed  to  them 
by  the  Soviet  Departments,  for  how,  within  the  short  space 
of  a  month,  could  they  possibly  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
mass  of  minute  detail  which  they  present?  Would  it  not 
be  more  true,  then,  to  say  that  the  report  is  official  not 
from  the  British  but  from  the  Bolshevik  point  of  view? 
For  it  is  little  else  than  a  Bolshevik  Blue  (or  Red)  Book 
drawn  up  in  English  for  the  beitefit  of  English  readers. 
It  is  important  to  have  in  mind  this  last  qualification.  For 
despite  rigorous  censorship,  admissions  concerning  the 
darker  side  of  Soviet  life  are  to  be  found  in  Bolshevik 
publications;  of  such  publications  no  use  has  been  made 
by  the  Delegation.  And  where  unfavourable  facts  creep 
into  their  own  report  they  are  scattered  and  obscured 
amidst  the  mass  of  favourable  detail. 

That  the  document  has  already  inclined  many  people  in 
this  country  to  the  Soviet  system  is  beyond  question.  I 
have  come  across  a  number  of  individuals  who  have  been 
impressed  by  its  bulky  contents,  particularly  women,  who, 
after  reading  the  section  on  women’s  rights,  imagine  that 
in  Russia  all  their  problems  have  found  a  solution.  Such 
individuals  know  nothing  of  Russia.  They  do  not  know 
that  nearly  all  its  133,000,000  inhabitants  are  living  in 
conditions  little  better  than  those  of  savage  tribes;  that  it 
will  take  many,  many  years  before  serious  improvement 
in  their  lot  can  be  effected.  A  few  reading  rooms  and 
libraries  (such  as  are  illustrated  in  the  report  of  the  Trade 
Union  Delegation)  are  lost  in  this  limitless  immensity  of 
darkness. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  sincerity  or  otherwise 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  The  one  vital  point  at  issue 
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is  whether  its  system  retards  or  advances  the  progress  of 
Russia,  which  under  any  Government  would  have  to  be 
slow  and  laborious.  To  make  comparisons,  as  many 
people  do,  between  Western  capitalist  countries  and 
Soviet  Russia  is  absurd.  You  might  just  as  well  make  a 
comparison  between  Western  countries  and  Central 
Africa.  For  Russia  is  hardly  a  nation  yet;  it  is  no  more 
than  a  vast  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  stretching  from 
Europe  to  the  Pacific,  occupied  by  settlements  of  people, 
whose  habits  and  ideas  are  almost  as  primitive  as  those 
of  the  Scythians,  who  once  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
world. 

In  not  taking  account  of  this  circumstance,  the  report 
of  the  Trade  Union  Delegation  does  unwittingly  great  dis¬ 
service  to  the  Soviet  Government,  for  it  fails  entirely  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  stupendous  task  with  which  it  is 
confronted.  Instead  the  Delegation  leads  the  reader  to 
suppose  that  conditions  in  Russia  are  comparable  with 
those  in  this  country,  and  although  they  are  careful  not 
to  advocate  the  Soviet  system  in  its  entirety,  as  a  system 
suitable  for  England,  they  are  apparently  of  the  opinion 
that  much  of  it  could  be  copied  by  us  with  advantage.  In 
saying  this,  they  do  not  realise  how  deep  a  gulf  they  have 
created  between  themselves  and  Bolshevism,  for  the 
essence  of  the  Bolshevik  creed  is  that  it  is  not  a  Russian 
creed  but  a  universal  creed,  and  that  the  Soviet  system 
in  iis  entirety  is  the  only  system  possible  for  the  whole 
world. 

At  an  early  stage  and  in  regard  to  the  most  important 
of  all  the  subjects  treated — the  foundations  of  the  Soviet 
rule — we  are  able  to  test  the  judgment  of  the  Delegation. 
I'o  begin  with  they  dismiss  all  idea  that  the  Bolshevik 
rule  is  based  upon  terror.  They  do  not  deny  that  the 
present  administration  is  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
under  the  direction  of  the  Communist  Party.  They  say 
that  it  imposes  severe  restrictions  upon  individual  liberty, 
but  that  an  immense  majority  of  the  electors  have  given 
it  their  “  tacit  consent.”  Nevertheless,  they  argue  that  it 
is  not  undemocratic,  and  that  it  gives  the  citizen  more 
opportunity  of  participation  in  public  affairs  than  does 
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Parliamentary  Government.  The  opportunity  may  be 
there  on  paper  (in  the  Constitution),  but  how  is  the  fact 
to  be  explained  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  the 
peasants,  are  so  reluctant  to  avail  themselves  of  it  ? 

It  is  not  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  claim  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  Government  to  be  a  workers’  and  peasants’  Govern¬ 
ment  :  it  can  only  be  that  they  have  no  desire  to  support 
such  claim.  The  abstention  of  the  peasants  from  the 
elections  has  caused  much  anxiety  in  Moscow.  Lack  of 
political  development  may  or  may  not  be  the  explanation ; 
that  deep  hostility  to  the  Soviet  power  exists  in  the  country 
is  admitted  by  the  Bolsheviks  themselves,  and  is  beyond 
question.  Have  we  not  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  those 
peasants  who  do  take  part  in  elections  elect  so  few  Com¬ 
munists?  If,  it  may  be  asked,  Communists  are  so  scarce 
among  the  peasantry,  who  number  90  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  how  are  we  to  account  for  their  being  so 
plentiful  on  the  higher  Soviet  authorities,  ascending  the 
scale  from  the  village  Soviet?  The  Delegation  tells  us 
in  one  place  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that 
the  Soviet  regime  has  been  deprived  of  representative 
character  or  real  vitality;  but  elsewhere  they  have  to  admit 
that  a  non-partisan  cannot  penetrate  into  the  highest  strata 
of  the  political  structure.  [In  Soviet  Russia,  it  should  be 
explained,  no  political  party  save  the  Communist 
Party  is  allowed  to  exist;  thus  everyone  who  is  not  of  the 
Communist  Party  describes  himself  as  “  non-party.”] 

Why  is  it  that  the  peasants  boycott  elections  ? 

Why  is  it  that  those  peasants  who  do  vote  elect  so  few 
Communists  ? 

And  why  is  it  that  the  peasantry  generally,  who  express 
their  hostility  to  the  Communists  where  village  Soviets  are 
concerned,  and  who  constitute  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  are  unable  to  make  their 
voice  heard  in  the  higher  organs  of  the  Government  and 
to  control  the  actual  power? 

If  the  Soviet  system  is  so  democratic,  so  representative, 
why  are  all  these  strange  things  possible? 

The  answer  to  these  crucial  questions  is  only  possible 
if  first  we  understand  that  the  majority  of  the  peasants 
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adopt  towards  the  Soviet  an  attitude  similar  to  that  which 
they  adopted  towards  the  Tsar’s  Government.  They 
submit  to  it,  but  they  do  not  take  part  in  it,  nor  approve 
of  it.  Such  submission  cannot  be  said  to  amount  to  even 
tacit  consent,  and  when  the  Delegation  says  that  the  Soviet 
rule  has  the  tacit  consent  of  an  immense  majority  of  the 
Russian  electors  it  is  saying  something  which  is  not  true. 
What  the  attitude  of  the  peasantry  does  in  reality  amount 
to  is  passive  hostility  of  a  very  formidable  nature. 

In  the  villages  it  is  not  easy  for  the  Bolsheviks  to 
control  the  elections.  The  villages  are  difficult  of  access  and 
are  unpleasant  to  live  in.  The  Bolsheviks  are  essentially 
people  of  towns,  and  do  not  care  to  exile  themselves  in 
the  country.  As  we  leave  the  village  Soviets  and  ascend 
the  scale  of  the  higher  administrative  organs  it  is  different. 
There  it  is  easier  for  the  Bolsheviks  to  exercise  pressure, 
and  there  we  find  them  in  strength.  Of  opposition  there 
is  none;  even  the  Delegation  admits  that  all  political 
opposition  has  been  rigorously  suppressed.  The  most 
that  is  allowable  is  a  non-partisan  attitude  (which  means 
a  submissive  attitude),  and  outside  the  village  Soviets 
non-partisan  representation  is  too  small  to  be  a  serious 
factor. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  Bolshevik  pressure  exerted  ? 
The  explanation  is  simple.  There  is  no  secret  ballot. 
Elections  are  carried  out  by  a  show  of  hands  in  public 
assembly,  where  everybody  is  afraid  to  vote  against  the 
Communist  candidates.  Similar  pressure  is  exercised 
within  the  Communist  Party.  Bukharin,  one  of  the  most 
orthodox  leaders  of  the  party,  has  said  as  much,  and 
Trotsky,  before  he  was  suppressed,  made  a  great  point 
of  the  farcical  character  of  party  elections. 

These  facts  tell  definitely  of  terror.  Yet  the  Delegation 
declares  that  they  could  find  no  evidence  of  its  existence. 

What  they  say  may  be  true  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  experience.  Their  path  was  smoothed  for  them,  and 
they  had  an  emotional  welcome.  Wherever  they  went 
they  were  received  with  organised  demonstrations;  with 
banners  and  bands,  congratulations,  and  hand-shaking. 
And  everyone  knew  quite  well  who  they  were,  that  they 
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were  a  workers’  delegation  from  England,  coming  to 
express  fraternal  sympathy  with  the  Russian  Revolution. 
No  one  imagined  for  a  moment  that  they  were  a  judicial 
body  on  a  mission  of  serious  investigation.  Before  they 
had  been  in  the  country  a  few  hours,  and  while  yet  on 
the  frontier,  some  of  them,  overcome  by  the  revolutionary 
atmosphere,  made  ardent  speeches  praising  the  Soviet 
rule.  In  circumstances  such  as  these,  was  it  at  all  likely 
that  the  Delegation,  even  had  they  been  disposed  to  be 
critical,  could  have  discerned  evidences  of  terror  and 
persecution  ? 

Yet  how  is  it  that  all  foreigners  who  visit  the  country 
have  a  different  experience?  How  is  it  that  such 
foreigners  have  found  that  Russians  are  afraid  to  be  seen 
in  their  company,  and  that  these  Russians  beg  of  them 
not  to  write  on  leaving?  How  is  it,  too,  that  the  foreign 
missions,  including  the  British,  are  isolated  in  Russia  as 
if  they  were  infectious  patients  in  a  hospital,  that  all  those 
Russians  who  visited  them  in  the  past  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and  that  as  a  consequence  none  dare 
visit  the  missions  now?  How  is  it  that  the  prisons  are 
packed  with  people  ?  The  Delegation  visited  one  or  two 
show  prisons  in  Moscow;  but  that  was  all.  They  saw 
nothing  of  the  Siberias  of  the  Soviets. 

In  one  place  the  Delegation  laments  that  the  task  of 
inquiry  fell  upon  them,  and  that  it  was  not  undertaken 
by  Government  officials.  If  they  could  only  see  some  of 
the  reports  which  have  reached  the  Foreign  Office  from 
its  officials  in  Russia,  and  which  for  some  inexplicable 
reasons  have  not  been  published,  they  would,  I  think, 
hardly  be  so  anxious  for  such  an  inquiry. 

That  the  Russian  people  are  cowed  and  terror-stricken 
there  is  no  doubt.  If  the  Trade  Union  Delegation  do  not 
believe  this,  let  them  hold  an  inquiry  in  London  and  send 
an  invitation  to  all  foreigners  who  recently  visited  the 
country  to  attend  and  give  evidence.  Then,  and  then 
only,  will  they  get  the  truth. 

But  apart  from  actual  evidence  obtainable,  does  it  not 
stand  to  reason  that  there  must  be  terror  if  the  Soviet 
system  is  to  w^ork?  No  one  in  Russia,  the  members  of 
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the  Communist  Party  not  excepted,  understands  the 
philosophy  and  practice  of  Communism,  save  a  few 
leaders  at  the  top.  The  town  workers  have  undoubtedly 
a  sympathy  for  it  because  it  clearly  has  a  sympathy  for 
them.  But  they  demand  material  prosperity  from  it,  and 
if  this  be  delayed  too  long  their  support  may  not  be 
dependable.  And  they  are  relatively  few  in  numbers. 
The  peasants  are  one  and  all  little  individualists.  The 
Communists  helped  them  to  take  the  land  and  made  them 
what  they  are.  But  the  last  thing  in  the  world  they  want 
is  Communism.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  afraid  that  if 
the  Communists  go  the  landowners  will  come  back.  Thus 
we  get  this  strange  position.  The  Communist  Government 
remains  because  it  guarantees  individual  property  rights 
for  the  majority  of  the  people.  It  is  its  individualism,  not 
its  Communism,  that  is  its  mainstay.  But  the  peasants 
remember  the  days  when  the  Bolsheviks  requisitioned 
their  grain  and  tried  to  force  Communism  upon  them 
and  they  have  no  great  trust  in  them.  Besides,  they  are 
heavily  taxed  at  present.  Were  people  to  appear 
capable  of  leading  them,  their  passive  resistance  to  the 
Communists  might  be  converted  into  active  hostility. 
But  where  are  such  people  to  come  from?  Only  from 
the  ranks  of  the  dispossessed  bourgeoisie,  the  fallen  in¬ 
telligentsia.  At  all  costs  the  Bolshevik  leaders  cannot 
allow  this  class  to  get  on  its  feet  again.  Were  it  to  do  so 
it  would  not  only  exploit  the  hostility  of  the  peasantry, 
but  would  spread  demoralisation  among  the  workers  and 
even  among  the  Communist  Party  itself.  For  as  we  have 
said,  the  line  which  is  defending  Communism  is  very 
thin;  all  the  more  reason,  therefore,  why  it  must  seem  to 
be  strong;  a  little  weakness  and  a  stampede  might  set  in 
among  the  masses  in  the  rear.  Thus  the  Soviet  rule  has 
to  be  terrifying;  for  it  is  placed  precisely  in  the  same 
predicament  as  an  army  in  the  field  in  time  of  war.  It  is 
fighting  a  desperate  fight  against  private  gain  and  enter¬ 
prise,  against  (as  some  people  say)  human  nature  itself. 
It  has  conscripted  the  will  and  thus  the  freedom  of  the 
whole  population,  those  who  believe  in  it  and  those  who 
do  not.  It  cannot  allow  mutiny,  treachery  or  cowardice: 
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nor  can  it  permit  anything  to  be  said  calculated  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  who  are  the  masses.  It 
has  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  to  maintain  a  great  army 
of  spies,  to  be  not  too  particular  about  justice,  so  long 
as  it  can  instil  fear.  Thus  its  conduct  cannot  be  the 
conduct  of  a  peaceful  normal  State;  for  it  lives  in  an 
abnormal,  strained,  suspicious  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere 
of  unending  civil  war  and  class  hatred. 

A  dictatorship  might  be  justified  if  it  had  good  results. 
This  is  the  final  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Trade  Union 
Delegation,  whose  instinct  for  freedom  landed  them  in  a 
dilemma  when  they  saw  that  there  was  none  in  Russia.  It 
is  an  attitude  with  which  few  people  will  be  inclined  to 
quarrel.  But  when  we  come  to  the  Delegation’s  verdict 
that  the  dictatorship  has  justified  itself,  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  which  has  led  them  to  this  verdict 
becomes  essential. 

I  have  been  in  Russia  recently,  and  I  have  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  country  under  its  present  rulers. 
Here  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Bolshevik  Government,  had  they  the  means  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  would  do  more  for  the  workers  and  peasants  than 
any  other  system  of  Government  possible  in  Russia. 
They  are  frankly  a  class  Government,  and  their  one 
purpose  is  to  better  the  lot  of  the  workers  and  peasants. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  even  open  to  argument.  But 
what  may  be  argued  is  that  their  whole  system  is  so  funda¬ 
mentally  unsound  that  it  is  incapable  of  producing 
economic  results  that  will  benefit  anyone;  and  that 
despite  their  sincere  intentions  towards  the  workers  they 
are  in  reality  doing  them  serious  injury.  The  report 
(which  betrays  evidences  of  lack  of  co-ordination  amongst 
those  who  drafted  it)  unconsciously  contains  some  very 
striking,  if  somewhat  scattered,  evidence  on  this  point. 

Let  us  take  first  the  workers  for  whose  benefit  the 
dictatorship  exists.  The  Labour  Laws  are  admirable  in 
most  respects.  But  how  few  get  any  advantages  from 
them?  The  Delegation  tells  us  that  only  5.4  per  cent, 
of  the  workers  in  industrial  employment  before  the  war 
have  been  re-employed  as  yet,  the  remainder  being  un- 
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employed  or  having  returned  to  the  land.  They  tell  us 
also  that  only  fifteen  of  the  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  are  in  regular  receipt  of  social  insurance,  the 
scheme  having  broken  down  financially.  They  do  not 
mention  that  large  numbers  of  those  who  happen  to  be  in 
employment  are  not  paid  their  wages  regularly,  nor  do 
they  say  that  those  of  the  unemployed,  lucky  enough  to  be 
in  receipt  of  social  insurance,  get  a  mere  pittance,  and  that 
they  are  forced  to  beg  or  hawk  on  the  streets  to  keep 
themselves  alive. 

The  Delegation  is  also  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
Social  Laws,  and  about  the  improved  status  of  women,  for 
which  these  laws  provide.  This  section  of  the  report,  I 
believe,  makes  a  very  strong  appeal  to  women  readers ;  and 
it  provides  the  Delegation  with  one  of  its  most  powerful 
arguments  for  the  partial  adoption  of  the  Soviet  system 
in  this  country.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Labour 
Laws,  we  must  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  inten¬ 
tion  and  realisation.  Thus  on  page  103  of  the  report 
the  Delegation  says ;  “  The  greatest  change  in  the  social 
structure  has  been  brought  about  by  the  new  status  of 
women.  ...  In  Soviet  Russia  woman  has  now  been  made 
by  law  entirely  independent  of  man.”  But  on  page  154 
they  write :  “  The  percentage  of  total  unemployment 
taken  by  women  is  very  high — no  less  than  forty  per 
cent.  ...  In  view  of  this  being  in  effect  a  refusal  of  the 
equal  right  to  work  of  women,  and  in  view  of  its  results 
in  increasing  prostitution,  special  steps  are  being  taken 
to  restore  women  to  employment.”  Conditions  which  have 
produced  these  lamentable  evils  cannot  be  said  to  have 
given  woman  much  of  a  new  status,  nor  is  it  possible  to  see 
how  they  can  be  removed  so  long  as  unemployment 
increases,  and  is  so  large. 

This  treatment  of  the  problem  of  women  in  Soviet 
Russia  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  report,  which  is  full 
of  flagrant  contradictions  and  platitudinous  assertions. 
Take  one  more  example.  On  page  102  it  is  written : 
“  Everyone  must  work  to  live.”  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  no  work  for  many  thousands  to  do. 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  advantage  of  the  Soviet 
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system  over  the  capitalist  system?  None  is  discernible  up 
to  the  present ;  if  any  comes  it  will  be  in  a  future  yet  distant. 
A  close  study  of  the  report  convinces  me  that  all  the 
features  which  were  regarded  by  the  Socialists  as 
cancerous  evils  in  the  capitalist  world  are  present  in 
Russia,  and  in  many  instances  to  a  far  worse  extent. 
Middlemen  survive,  and  many  of  the  State  Trusts  are 
forced  to  deal  with  them  in  order  to  get  essential  com¬ 
modities.  Profiteering  flourishes — in  some  cases  as  much 
as  150  per  cent,  is  made.  Private  capital  has  never  been 
abolished.  The  Delegation  remarks  that  even  in  the  days 
of  Military  Communism,  when  everything  was  confiscated 
by  decree,  private  enterprise  succeeded  not  only  in  pre¬ 
serving,  but  also  in  accumulating  reserves  of  capital. 
But  to-day,  they  are  quick  to  add,  it  is  not  possible  to 
trade  at  a  profit,  because  all  profit  is  absorbed  by  taxation. 
How  they  can  reconcile  this  assertion  with  their  previous 
one  that  profiteering  exists  it  is  difficult  to  see.  Probably 
the  profiteers  are  lucky  mortals,  for  the  masses  generally 
are  steeped  in  poverty.  Thus,  in  Russia  as  everywhere 
else,  you  have  rich  and  poor;  only  fezvcr  rich  and  7norc 
poor. 

The  Delegation  sums  up  the  situation  in  the  following 
pathetic  words ;  “  The  lot  of  some  of  these  people  who 
cannot,  or  will  not,  fit  in  with  the  new  system  is  often  very 
lamentable,  and  at  present  they  doubtless  number  many 
thousands.”  And  then  occurs  the  memorable  words  which 
I  have  quoted  before :  “  But  in  Soviet  Russia  everyone 
must  work  to  live.”  Said  Kamenev,  one  of  the  ruling 
triumvirate,  the  other  day  :  “  Whither  are  we  going?  We 
know  not.” 
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By  “Augur” 

Fluctiiat,  nec  mergitur :  we  muddle  through. 

In  February  last  a  hard  battle  was  fought  in  the  Cabinet 
on  the  question  of  the  Pact  of  Security  for  France  and 
Belgium. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  recommended  that  France  and  Belgium  should  be 
given  an  official  and  public  confirmation  of  the  British 
interest  in  their  security.  Mr.  Chamberlain  considered, 
in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  that  the  first 
hope  of  stability  in  Europe  lay  in  a  new  Entente  between 
the  British  Empire  and  France.  But  other  Ministers 
vehemently  opposed  this  plan  and  prevented  it  from 
developing  immediately.  The  opposition  was  based  on 
the  traditional  British  aloofness  from  affairs  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  on  the  perspectives  opened  by  the  new  German 
proposals. 

The  substance  of  these  proposals  was  disclosed  in 
The  Times  on  March  4th  : — 

Germany  recognises  the  paramount  importance  to  France,  Belgium, 
and  Great  Britain  of  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  on  the  Rhine 
But  no  Rhine  settlement  could  be  considered  stable  if  Germany  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  it.  As  a  proof  of  its  sincere  desire  for  lasting  peace  the 
German  Government  would  therefore  be  ready  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  a  guarantee  pact  covering  the  Rhine  in  which  all  nations  interested 
should  be  invited  to  take  part.  As  corollaries  to  such  a  pact  there  would 
have  to  be  treaties  providing  for  the  submission  and  arbitration  of  all 
disputes  between  Germany  and  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

And  it  was  stated  in  addition  that  in  their  verbal  ex¬ 
planations  the  German  diplomatic  representatives  in 
London,  Paris,  Brussels  and  Rome  had  said 

that  it  was  the  intention  of  their  Government  to  promise  that  under  no 
pretext  whatsoever  would  Germany  have  recourse  to  military  action  to 
obtain  any  alteration  of  her  frontiers  as  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  German  Government  w-ould  try  to  achieve  this  end  by 
direct  negotiations  with  Poland,  but  if  these  failed  it  would  reserve  its 
right  to  obtain  such  alterations  by  every  peaceful  means  in  its  power,  and 
especially  by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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There  is  some  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of  the  German 
Government  in  making  these  declarations,  which  may  have 
been  invented  only  as  a  clever  move  intended  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  those  who  were  working  for  an  Entente 
with  France,  in  the  belief  that  essential  British  interests 
command  a  clear  understanding  between  London  and 
Paris  on  the  question  of  the  security  of  the  Rhine.  It  has 
been  alleged  also  that  these  proposals  are  the  result  of 
much  prompting  by  Lord  D’Abernon,  British  Ambassador 
in  Berlin.  But  having  been  made  in  the  form  described 
they  have  created  a  psychological  situation  which  no 
statesman  could  afford  to  ignore.  When,  therefore,  Herr 
Sthamer,  the  German  Ambassador,  first  put  the  proposal 
before  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  latter  sent  for  M.  de  Fleuriau, 
the  French  Ambassador,  and  informed  him  of  what  had 
just  been  said.  M.  Herriot,  the  French  Prime  Minister, 
after  having  received  an  identical  communication  from 
Herr  von  Hoech,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris,  also 
expressed  himself  in  the  sense  that  this  was  a  satisfactory 
beginning,  out  of  which  important  developments  may 
follow.  The  position  was  that  Britain  and  France  found 
that  they  could  not  refuse,  under  the  circumstances,  to  give 
the  Germans  a  fair  chance  of  coming  into  the  European 
Concert. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  German  proposals,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  evident  shortcomings  and  their  possibly 
perfidious  intent,  are  a  step  towards  general  European 
reconciliation.  For  by  making  them  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  offers  to  confirm  by  a  voluntary  acceptance  the  com¬ 
pulsory  conditions  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  It  is  not  every  day  that  a  nation  expresses  its 
readiness  to  ratify  by  a  promise  freely  given  the  obliga¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  it  by  the  treaty  which  sealed  its  defeat. 
The  French  have  never  done  anything  of  the  sort  for  the 
Treaty  of  Francfort,  which  consummated  their  defeat  in 
1870.  In  1905,  when  there  was  trouble  over  Morocco, 
M.  Delcasse,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  sacrificed 
by  them  to  placate  Germany.  A  Ministry  was  forrned  by 
M.  Rouvier,  who,  in  spite  of  the  alliance  with  Russia  and 
of  the  Entente  with  Great  Britain,  discussed  with  Berlin 
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ways  and  means  for  a  close  co-operation  between  the  two 
countries.  Nothing  came  of  the  attempt  because  the 
Germans  demanded  the  one  thing  which  M.  Rouvier  said 
he  could  not  agree  to  :  a  public  declaration  in  the  Chamber 
to  the  effect  that  France  accepts  voluntarily  the  conditions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Francfort.  Yet  the  Germans  are  now 
ready,  seemingly,  to  make  a  similar  declaration  for  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  They  have,  therefore,  to  be  given 
the  chance  of  proving  their  sincerity.  They  must  know 
that  if  they  fail  to  prove  their  sincerity  they  will  give 
immense  strength  to  those  who  do  not  place  any  faith  in 
all-European  pacts  and  who  prefer  a  clear  and  limited 
agreement  with  France  and  Belgium  for  the  security  of 
the  Rhine. 

It  is  amusing  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Ministers 
who  opposed  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  proposal  of  a  limited 
pact  and  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  an  attitude 
of  aloofness  from  Continental  affairs  used  these  German 
proposals  as  an  argument  against  an  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan.  In  so  doing  they  uncon¬ 
sciously  became  the  partisans  of  a  much  wider  intervention 
in  European  affairs  than  was  implied  in  the  Foreign  Office 
proposal.  The  inclusion  of  Germany  in  a  Rhine  pact 
may  improve  the  chances  of  British  security  on  that  all- 
important  line,  but  it  will  oblige  also  Britain  to  take  an 
active  share  in  the  political  affairs  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  This  means  that  instead  of  a  definite  commit¬ 
ment  the  British  Empire  will  find  itself  burdened  with 
responsibilities  of  a  vague  nature  and  not  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  necessities  of  Imperial  defence. 

After  his  defeat  in  the  Cabinet  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  at  Geneva  with  a  purely  negative  programme : 
to  destroy  the  Protocol  root  and  branch.  This  he  was  able 
to  do  thoroughly  and  with  ease.  The  statement  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  read  out  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
on  March  12th  condemned  the  Protocol  as  a  whole  and 
condemned  each  of  its  important  clauses  individually. 
Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  the  whole  British 
Empire,  refused  to  accept  the  document.  In  this  respect 
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the  Statement  made  history.  But  in  the  wake  of  the 
thundering  array  of  destructive  sentences  there  came  only 
a  few  weak  words  of  constructive  pretence.  What  could 
Mr.  Chamberlain  recommend  ?  The  Protocol  was  dead, 
the  Anglo-French-Belgian  Pact  of  Security  stood  con¬ 
demned  for  the  time,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  hope 
of  a  development  of  the  German  proposals.  It  is  evident 
already  that  the  absence  of  definite  constructive  instruc¬ 
tions  has  placed  the  British  delegation  at  Geneva  in  a 
position  of  inferiority,  and  that  France,  by  taking  up  the 
advantageous  position  of  champion  of  the  principles  of 
the  Protocol,  has  strengthened  her  hold  on  the  allegiance 
of  the  smaller  Central  European  States. 

Passing  through  Paris  on  his  way  to  Geneva  and  back, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  a  series  of  conversations  with 
M.  Herriot,  the  French  Prime  Minister.  But  as  he  was 
deprived  of  the  possibility  of  offering  some  sort  of  regional 
security  to  France  in  exchange  for  the  broad  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  what  could  Mr.  Chamberlain 
say  to  M.  Herriot.?  Recommend  the  German  proposals? 
But  M.  Herriot  was  quite  willing  to  give  the  Germans 
a  chance  to  make  good,  on  condition  that  they  joined 
the  League  of  Nations  first  of  all  and  unconditionally. 
Promise  that  Britain  would  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
French  if  Germany  infringes  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  which  prescribe  the  complete  demilitarisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhineland?  But  M.  Herriot  knows  that 
as  long  as  the  French  troops  are  in  occupation  there  can 
be  no  infringement  by  Germany.  Ask  M.  Herriot  to 
give  up  the  Allies  of  his  country  in  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  to  buy  German  favour  with  concessions  of 
territory  which  belongs  to  his  friends  ?  But  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  could  not  adopt  this  attitude  without  breaking  with 
those  principles  of  duty  and  honour  which  the  British 
nation  itself  holds  dear  above  all  things.  What  was  then 
left  but  to  hope  that  by  diplomatic  pressure  judiciously 
applied  in  Berlin  the  Germans  can  be  kept  to  the  main  line 
of  their  proposals  and  can  be  persuaded  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations  without  reservations.  It  should  be 
clear  to  political  observers  that  this  dependence  of 
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British  policy  on  the  thread  of  a  vague  German  offer 
really  means  that  more  than  ever  British  policy  is  at  the 
mercy  of  extreme  French  views.  For  to  impose  her 
moderation  on  France,  Great  Britain  must  stand  w'ith  her 
as  her  Ally.  There  is  no  other  way.  France  remains  in 
a  state  of  exasperated  insecurity.  We  can  only  calm 
France  if  we  are  in  the  position  to  speak  to  her  with 
authority,  as  Allies.  European  unity  is  impossible  before 
the  French  mind  is  restored  to  quiet  and  confidence. 

But  the  list  of  prophets  has  been  closed  in  the  Bible,  and 
new  applications  are  not  favourably  considered.  Instead 
of  risking  ourselves  among  the  hazards  of  the  fortune¬ 
telling  profession,  let  us  consider  the  hard  facts  of  the 
European  situation  to-day  and  consider  their  bearing  upon 
British  foreign  policy.  And  let  us  set  aside  all  sentiment. 
In  the  tremendous  chaos  of  the  present  political  situation 
in  Europe  we  must  follow  the  path  of  British  interests 
first  and  last.  First,  because  that  must  be  the  angle  of  our 
observation.  Last,  because  our  decision  must  be  governed 
by  them  in  the  last  instance,  when  all  pros  and  cons  have 
been  stated  and  weighed.  Hard  facts  count  more  than 
differences  of  opinion  among  Ministers,  and  they  win  out 
in  the  long  run  always. 

If  we  look  at  Europe  to-day  we  are  struck  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  become  smaller.  Under  the  impulse  of  Bol¬ 
shevik  activities  Russia  has  deviated  from  the  path  of 
Western  European  culture.  It  may  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Asia  has  moved  to  the  Polish  border,  but  it  is  clear 
already  that  Europe  must  work  out  her  problems  of 
stability  and  security  wdthout  Russian  participation.  The 
time  may  be  near  when  a  common  European  policy  of 
security  will  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  dark  menace 
of  Soviet  Russia’s  existence.  Right  across  the  political 
situation  in  Europe  runs  the  line  which  divides  the  vic¬ 
torious  nations  from  the  vanquished  in  the  Great  War. 
The  vanquished  live  in  anger  over  what  they  have  lost — 
sometimes  through  the  fault  of  others — and  the  victors  are 
anxious  to  make  secure  what  they  have  obtained.  In  this 
respect  the  two  leading  examples  are  those  of  France 
and  of  Germany.  The  latter  has  not  been  annihilated  by 
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the  war.  In  fact,  none  of  her  powers  for  a  swift  national 
resurrection  have  been  taken  from  her.  That  resurrection 
is  proceeding  before  our  eyes.  Man-power,  economic 
resources,  industrial  development,  moral  forces — Germany 
has  all  the  elements  to  become  strong  again.  At  present 
the  immense  majority  of  the  German  nation  wishes  to 
abide  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  because  it  understands 
that  this  is  inevitable.  For  the  same  reason  it  accepts  the 
yoke  of  the  Dawes  scheme  arrangements.  Germany  may 
even  by  a  voluntary  acceptance  confirm  the  compulsorily 
imposed  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  anger  of  defeat  remains,  and  will  burst  out  some  day 
in  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance.  If  not  on  the  Rhine, 
then  on  the  Vistula. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  though  victorious,  remains 
in  a  state  of  anxiety.  She  fears  Germany.  She  is 
separated  from  Germany  by  an  imaginary  geographical 
line,  and  twice  within  the  memory  of  men  and  women  yet 
alive  that  line  has  been  crossed  by  invading  masses  of 
destroyers.  France  demanded  in  1919  the  Rhine  as  her 
military  frontier.  Her  Allies  refused  to  support  this 
claim,  and  offered  instead  Pacts  of  Security.  These 
fell  through  while  France  had  already  withdrawn  her 
original  demand.  Germany  in  her  desire  for  revenge 
creates  complications  in  the  political  situation  at  every 
moment.  France  in  her  frantic  search  for  the  security 
which  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  denied  her  has 
filled  Europe  with  minor  alliances  and  agreements 
designed  to  encircle  and  to  paralyse  Germany.  But  the 
only  real  safeguard  she  really  has  at  present  is  the  military 
occupation  of  the  Rhineland  for  fifteen  years  under  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  No  wonder  that  she  hangs  on  to  this 
right  with  a  tremendous  tenacity  against  which  we  come  up 
each  time  when  we  try  to  bring  about  some  compromise. 

The  League  of  Nations  may  grow  up.  At  present  it 
is  a  sickly  child  demanding  much  care  and  attention  and 
incapable  yet  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  State,  much  less  for  the  general  pacification  of 
Europe.  The  League  of  Nations,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Geneva,  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  impostor. 
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It  is  not  the  world- wide  organisation  which  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  United  States  would  have  made  powerful, 
it  is  an  imitation,  and  its  tenure  of  life  remains  prob¬ 
lematic.  But  the  chief  reason  for  the  present  in¬ 
security  in  Europe  is  the  existence  in  France  of  the  fear 
of  German  retaliation.  This  fear  is  driving  the  French 
Government  to  have  recourse  to  political  expedients  to 
replace  the  essential  guarantee  of  their  security  which  they 
have  asked  for  and  which  until  now  we  have  refused  to 
give.  These  political  expedients  create  a  vicious  circle, 
because  by  their  very  existence  they  stimulate  and  keep 
alive  the  desire  of  revenge  in  Germany. 

There  is  a  strong  desire  in  this  country  to  dissociate 
oneself  from  all  these  European  troubles  and  to  follow 
that  well-known  policy  of  splendid  isolation  of  which  the 
United  States  are  now  the  most  active  partisans.  But  if 
such  a  policy  is  feasible  for  the  United  States,  aloof  in 
their  ocean-ringed  citadel,  it  is  not  possible  for  Great 
Britain,  separated  from  the  European  Continent  by  a  few 
miles  of  sea.  In  daily  life  the  man  who  pretends  that  he 
is  not  interested  in  the  attack  on  his  neighbour,  although 
his  turn  may  come  next,  only  delivers  to  himself  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  impotence  and  invites  an  attack  on  himself.  For 
Great  Britain  a  policy  of  isolation  in  Europe  means  a 
confession  of  vulnerability  and  of  weakness.  In  a  pre¬ 
ceding  article  on  “British  Security”  (Fortnightly 
Review,  March)  it  has  been  explained  that  British  security, 
according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  experts,  is  on  the 
Rhine  and  on  the  Scheldt,  and  that  French  and  Belgian 
security  is  wrapt  up  in  our  own  problem. 

The  usual  thing  for  many  people  in  Britain  to  say  is 
that  there  is  no  British  foreign  policy.  According  to  these 
people  British  policy  is  produced  daily  as  events  happen. 
They  pretend  to  see  in  this  alleged  unpremeditation 
and  vagueness  an  asset.  But  they  mistake  methods  for 
principles  and  execution  for  guiding  rules.  It  is  quite 
right  to  say  that  the  methods  of  British  diplomacy  are 
flexible,  and  that  in  the  execution  of  its  designs  it  exhibits 
an  amazing  inconstancy  and  vacillation.  But  behind  this 
nebulosity  in  execution  there  is  a  cast-iron  principle  which 
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has  existed,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  for  centuries, 
and  which  remains  to-day  as  powerful  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  “  British  security  demands  that 
no  single  foreign  Power  shall  have  a  dominating  position 
in  the  Channel  and  in  the  North  Sea.”  Not  to  go  far 
back  into  the  past,  suffice  it  to  say  that  for  this  reason  Great 
Britain  fought  Napoleon  as  the  embodiment  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  desire  to  control  the  seaboard  as  far  north  as 
Hamburg.  For  this  reason  Great  Britain  refused  to  allow 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  by  France  in  1832,  and  for  this 
same  reason  Great  Britain  entered  the  war  in  1914  to 
defend  Belgian  neutrality,  which  was  her  security  against 
the  German  invader.  For  the  same  reason  Great  Britain 
will  fight  again  to  prevent  any  foreign  Power  from  obtain¬ 
ing  control  of  French  or  Belgian  territory  from  which  it 
could  menace  these  islands.  Changing  methods  of  warfare, 
and  especially  the  development  of  aerial  navigation,  have 
altered  the  conditions  of  British  security,  but  the  essential 
principle  remains  the  same.  British  policy  in  Europe 
could  choose  with  right  for  its  motto  the  words  Semper 
Idem. 

It  is  an  essential  British  interest,  therefore,  to  provide 
for  the  stability  of  political  affairs  in  Western  Europe  as 
part  of  a  general  European  stabilisation.  The  means  at 
our  disposal  are  limited,  and  we  must  devote  our  attention 
to  the  most  urgent  and  most  important  problem.  The 
thing  which  matters  is  to  create  in  Europe  a  centre  of 
stability  which  will  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  gradually 
spreading  movement  of  pacification.  If  we  begin  with 
France  it  will  not  mean  that  we  intend  to  exclude  Germany 
from  the  European  Concert.  Only  we  are  obliged  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  element  of  time  into  our  estimate  of  practical 
measures.  To  deal  with  French  policy  as  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  general  stabilisation  we  must  be  able  to  impose 
more  moderate  views  on  the  Government  in  Paris.  This 
we  cannot  do  until  we  have  acquired  again  those  allied 
rights  which  we  surrendered  when  we  refused  to  stand  by 
the  Pact  of  Security. 

The  work  of  British  diplomacy  is  at  present  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  question  of  Dominion  consultation. 
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For  sentimental  and  also  for  tactical  reasons  this  issue  has 
been  distorted,  and  has  become  a  veritable  danger.  No¬ 
body  can  dispute  the  fact  that  the  war  has  brought  nation¬ 
hood  to  the  self-governing  members  beyond  the  seas  of  the 
British  Empire.  This  fact  has  received  full  recognition 
in  the  organisation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  where,  in  fact, 
the  position  of  the  single  Dominions  is  better  than  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  no  separate  representa¬ 
tion  of  its  own.  The  curious  situation  has  been  allowed  to 
arise  when  in  the  councils  of  the  League  every  single 
Dominion  may  speak  independently  of  its  fellow  members, 
while  the  United  Kingdom’s  representation  is  merged  in 
the  Imperial  one,  and  depends  on  Dominion  consultation. 
But  all  these  are  minor  defects.  The  chief  drawback  of  the 
present  situation  is  that  the  balance  has  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  of  the  weights  of  the  individual  votes  in  the  councils 
of  the  Empire.  There  must  be  some  practical  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  remains  the  heart 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  it  is  British  effort  which  carries 
on  principally  the  Imperial  idea,  and  that  it  is  the  British 
fleet  which  guards  the  routes  and  the  individual  members 
of  the  Empire,  The  responsibility  for  the  major  part  of 
the  present  difficulties  must  be  placed  on  those  politicians 
who  have  found  it  convenient  to  gain  time  and  to  defer 
disagreeable  issues  by  a  constant  reference  to  the  need  of 
consultation  with  the  Dominions. 

The  essential  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Empire  will  be  served  by  the  fact  that  their  fate  is  governed 
by  mighty  currents  independent  of  the  petty  miseries  of 
day-by-day  politics,  and  which  no  single  politician  can 
divert  in  order  to  serve  his  personal  views  or  interests. 
Fluciuai,  7iec  mergHiir. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  ELEONORA  DUSE 
By  Arthur  Symons 

I 

I  WAS  fated  never  to  meet  Duse  when  she  was  last  in 
London,  and  yet  I  knew  how  anxious  she  was  that  we 
should  meet  again.  She  was  in  no  haste  to  see  anyone; 
certain  circumstances  having  obliged  me  to  leave  town 
somewhat  hurriedly,  I  can  but  wonder  what  it  would  have 
meant  to  me  had  I  met  her.  What  else,  but  to  have  seen  a 
wraith,  the  shadow  of  herself,  and  to  have  given  her  a  last 
farewell  ? 

When  I  gaze  on  Duse’s  dead  white  face,  her  hollow 
cheeks,  her  huge  dark  eyes  that  grow  like  burning  flames 
out  of  the  intense  pallor  of  her  complexion,  when  I  gaze  on 
the  passionate  pallor  of  her  lips,  she  seems  to  me  almost  a 
disembodied  spirit.  Those  eyes  have  seen  the  eager, 
hurrying  faces  of  men  and  women  in  the  street,  dramatic 
faces  over  which  the  disturbing  experiences  of  life  have 
passed  and  left  their  symbols  at  the  mere  sight  of  which 
one’s  heart  throbs  up  into  one’s  blood.  Yes,  and  for  all 
her  wisdom,  Duse  has  endured  more  than  most  women  the 
agonies  of  sensations;  yet  never  could  her  heart’s  violence 
— in  all  its  transports  of  love  or  of  passion  or  of  utter  hatred 
— disturb  the  fixed  contemplation  of  her  vision. 

Duse  is  the  symbol  of  relentless  fate,  of  destiny,  remorse¬ 
less,  inevitable,  taking  us  unawares ;  and,  as  in  one  of  those 
wonderful  figures  of  Rodin  Duse  admired  so  enormously, 
she  appears,  even  across  the  mystic  gulf  of  the  footlights, 
as  an  embodiment  of  that  obscure  power  which  holds  us, 
as  it  were,  helpless  captives  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  So, 
as  in  Rodin’s  figures,  where  man  and  woman  fight  the 
eternal  battle  of  Sex,  the  woman,  softly,  overcomes,  to  her 
own  perdition.  The  man  holds  her  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  as  God  holds  man  and  woman;  he  could  close  his 
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hand  upon  the  fragile  thing — the  wraith,  the  fragile  Duse, 
as  it  were — that  nestles  there,  and  could  crush  it;  the  hand 
will  never  close  over  her,  she  will  always  have  the  slave’s 
conquest. 

Can  death  ever  quench  an  everlasting  fire  ?  There  was 
an  ardent  flame  in  Duse’s  blood;  and  among  her  devour¬ 
ing  passions  I  find  Cleopatra’s,  who  knew  how  much 
greater  is  the  intoxication  of  loving  than  of  being  loved. 
There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Lettres  Portugaises^  and 
no  passage  in  that  little  golden  book  is  more  subtly  true, 
in  which  the  “  learned  nun,”  so  learned  in  the  ways  of  love, 
pities  her  inconstant  lover  for  the  “  infinite  pleasures  he  has 
lost  ”  if  he  has  never  really  loved  her.  “  Ah,  if  you  had 
known  them,”  she  says,  “  vous  atiriez  efrotive  qiion  est 
heaucoiip  fUis  henreux,  et  qzi’ on  sent  quelque  chose  de  bien 
plus  touchant  quand  on  aime  violefjiment  que  lorsqu'on 
est  aimeP  Cleopatra  knew  this  as  she  knew  everything 
belonging  to  the  art  of  which  she  was  mistress.  And  the 
tragedy  ends  with  a  touch  of  grave  pity  over  “  a  pair  so 
famous,”  cut  off  after  a  life  so  full  of  glory  and  of  dis¬ 
honour,  and  taking  with  them,  in  their  passing  out  of  it, 
so  much  of  the  warmth  and  colour  of  the  world. 

Eleonora  Duse  is  the  artist  of  her  own  soul,  and  it  is  her 
strength  of  will,  her  mastery  of  herself,  not  her  abandon¬ 
ment  to  it,  w  hich  makes  her  what  she  is  :  a  great,  impersonal 
force  rushing  towards  the  light,  looking  to  every  form  of 
life  for  sustenance,  for  inspiration ;  seeming  always  to  live 
in  every  nerve  and  brain-cell  with  a  life  which  is  unslacken¬ 
ing  and  sleepless.  Having  controlled  nature  into  the  forms 
of  her  desire,  as  the  sculptor  controls  the  clay  under  his 
fingers — like  Rodin — she  is  a  great  artist,  the  type  of  the 
artist,  and  it  is  by  an  accident  that  she  is  an  actress.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  having  combined  in  making  her  an  actress, 
sharing,  it  might  be,  in  the  immortal  fame  of  Rachel  and 
of  Ristori,  she  sleeps,  one  might  hope,  eternally  among  the 
Immortals,  alone  in  one  corner  of  the  cemetery  in  Asolo 
that  juts  over  a  little  promontory  above  the  valley;  a  few 
cypresses  shade  her  from  the  noon,  and  the  sun  sets  at  her 
feet  behind  the  mountain.  There  is  an  austere  grandeur  in 
Asolo,  perched  high  and  lonely  in  its  hills,  but  beloved 
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of  God  in  its  beauty  when  the  sun  shines,  or  at  night,  when, 
under  stars  and  moon,  the  plains  below  to  the  south  and 
east  look  like  the  sea. 

In  //  Fuoco  La  Foscarina  is  created  after  the  image  of 
Duse;  Effrena  is  created  after  the  image  of  d’Annunzio. 
He  strikes  the  tragic  note  when,  in  their  gondola  at  Venice 
the  woman  he  called  Perdita  did  not  answer,  “the  head 
bent  as  if  in  greater  concentration,  but  in  all  her  nerves 
she  felt  that  indefinable  quiver  that  the  voice  of  her  friend 
always  called  up  when  it  unexpectedly  revealed  the 
vehement  and  passionate  soul  to  which  she  was  driven  by 
limitless  love  and  terror.”  And  in  that  superb  sentence : 
“  A  troubled  desire  drew  him  to  the  despairing  woman 
in  whom  the  traces  of  every  pleasure  were  visible — towards 
that  ageing  body  saturated  with  endless  caresses,  yet  still 
unknown  to  him.”  It  was  as  if  he  had  heard  at  night,  in 
the  silence  of  the  canals  in  Venice,  the  passing  of  the  most 
ardent  breath  of  Wagner’s  music;  the  deadly  passion  of 
Tristan  and  Isolde;  and  at  the  moment,  as  it  were,  when 
the  wretched  carnal  trembling  shook  the  woman  who  had 
become  the  prey  of  an  invincible  power. 

In  the  Trionfo  della  Morte  form,  subject,  are  both 
found.  This  study  in  the  psychology  of  passion  is  a  book 
scarcely  to  be  read  without  terror,  so  insinuatingly  does  it 
show  the  growth,  change,  and  slowly  absorbing  dominion 
of  the  flesh  over  the  flesh,  of  the  flesh  over  the  soul.  Nec 
sine  te  nec  tecum  vivere  -possum^  the  epigraph  upon  the 
French  translation,  expresses,  if  we  add  to  it  the  Odi  et 
amo  of  Catullus,  that  tragedy  of  desire  unsatisfied  in  satis¬ 
faction,  yet  eternal  in  desire,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
profound  tragedy  in  which  the  human  soul  can  become 
entangled.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Tristan  and  Isolde  ;  it 
might  have  seemed  as  if  nothing  new  could  be  said  on  a 
subject  which  is  the  subject  of  those  two  supreme  master¬ 
pieces.  But  d’Annunzio  has  said  something  new,  for  he 
has  found  a  form  of  his  own,  in  which  it  is  not  Antony  who 
is  “  so  ravished  and  enchanted  of  the  sweet  poison  ”  of  the 
love  of  Cleopatra,  nor  Tristan  who  chooses  to  die  that  he 
may  “  live  in  love,”  for  the  sake  of  Isolde,  but  two  shadows 
of  whatever  in  humanity  flies  to  the  lure  of  earthly  love. 
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Just  because  they  are  so  shadowy,  because  they  may  seem 
to  be  so  unreal,  they  have  another,  nearer,  more  insidious 
kind  of  reality  than  that  reality  by  which  Antony  is  so  abso¬ 
lutely  Antony,  Tristan  so  absolutely  heroic  love.  The 
lovers  of  the  Trionfo  della  Morte  might  well  be  ourselves, 
evoked  in  some  clouded  crystal,  because  they  have  only  so 
much  of  humanity  as  to  have  the  desires,  and  dangers,  and 
possible  ecstasies,  and  possible  disasters,  which  are 
common  to  all  lovers  who  have  loved  without  limitation 
and  without  wisdom. 

If  things  are  as  we  see  them,  and  if  there  is  nothing  inert 
or  passionless  to  us  in  the  world,  every  elaborate  beauty 
which  art  can  add  to  nature  will  be,  at  the  utmost,  no  more 
than  a  reflection  of  some  beauty  actually  and  strangely 
seen  there.  With  so  personal  an  apprehension  of  the 
world,  it  is  the  world  always  that  d’Annunzio  made,  his 
soul  being  no  world  to  him.  For  to  him  action  is  not 
everything,  as  it  is  for  most  makers  of  drama ;  it  is  but  one 
of  the  many  modes  of  the  expression  of  life.  He  has  none 
of  Wagner’s  expression  of  the  subconscious  life,  who  said 
more  of  himself  than  any  person  of  the  drama  has  ever 
found  in  his  own  soul.  Man,  “  the  model  of  the  world,” 
is  seen  living  in  his  own  universe,  which  he  creates  con¬ 
tinually  about  him.  If  we  begin  with  the  inward  world  of 
thought  and  feeling,  the  flame  is  more  devouring,  the 
whirlpool  is  still  more  rapid.  “  It  is  with  this  movement,” 
wrote  Pater,  “with  the  passage  and  dissolution  of  impres¬ 
sions,  images,  sensations,  that  analysis  leaves  off — that 
continual  vanishing  away,  that  strange,  perpetual,  weaving 
and  unweaving  of  ourselves.  Birth  and  gesture  and  death 
and  the  springing  of  violets  from  the  grave  are  but  a  few 
out  of  ten  thousand  resultant  combinations.”  Gesture, 
birth  and  death  :  was  not  Michelangelo,  adored  by  Duse 
and  by  d’Annunzio,  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
spiritual  world,  not  knowing  whether  the  consecrated  Host 
might  not  be  the  body  of  God.^  Pieia — that  is  the  subject 
of  his  predilection.  What  was  the  after-world  to  him? 
“A  thing  with  faint  hearing,  faint  memory,  faint  power  of 
touch;  a  breath,  a  flame  in  the  doorway,  a  feather  in  the 
wind.” 
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Does  one  not  find,  inevitably,  as  the  very  foundation  of 
all  the  Arts,  the  personality  who  creates  ?  So  Beethoven’s 
music  moves  to  no  distinguishable  action,  yet  it  is  already 
awake  in  the  void  waters,  out  of  which  a  world  is  to  awaken. 
Did  not  Turner  say  :  “  The  Sun  is  God  ”  ?  What  we,  the 
moderns,  most  desire,  is  the  wine-god  Zagreus,  a  Bacchus 
who  has  been  in  Hell;  Dionysus,  the  God  of  Intoxication; 
the  hoofed  Satyr  of  Dionysus,  drunk  with  the  young  wine 
of  nature,  surly  with  the  ancient  wisdom  of  Silenus,  who 
brings  the  real,  excessive,  disturbing  truth  of  things 
suddenly  into  the  Illusion;  and  with  these,  Meredith’s 
wonderful  image  of  Beethoven  :  “  The  wind  seemed  in  his 
hair,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  with  his  eyes :  his  forehead 
frowning  so.”  Finally  Stelio’s  image  of  La  Foscarina. 
“  She  rose  to  her  feet  quickly,  writhing  as  if  he  had  touched 
her.  She  opened  her  eyes  wide  upon  him,  as  if  to  devour 
him  with  her  gaze,  her  nostrils  quivered,  a  fearful  force 
heaved  in  her;  her  whole  body,  in  vibrating,  felt  itself 
naked  under  her  dress,  as  if  the  folds  no  longer  adhered 
to  her.  She  was  most  beautiful,  most  terrible,  and  most 
miserable.”  Mr.  Courtney,  referring  to  //  Fuoco,  says: 
“  One  gorgeous  image  runs  through  the  book — the  image 
of  autumn,  like  a  beautiful  woman  laid  to  rest  in  an  opal¬ 
escent  grave,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Venetian  canals, 
where  she  can  see  above  her  the  moving  waters  and  the 
floating  seaweed.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  La  Foscarina’s 
soul,  shamelessly  laid  bare  for  us  in  these  pages.”  So,  as 
Le  V ergini  della  Roccio  is  a  shadowy  poem  in  which 
beautiful  ghosts  wander  as  if  seen  in  a  great  mirror;  so 
II  Fuoco  is  a  kind  of  fugue  or  symphony  in  which  many 
voices  cry  together  out  of  many  instruments,  building  the 
elaborate  structure.  There  is  something  in  Stelio  which 
reminds  me  of  Mitho,  sombre  and  passionate,  who, 
maddened  with  love,  “  in  an  invincible  stupor,  like  those 
who  have  drunk  some  draught  of  which  they  must  surely 
die,”  is  literally  the  prey  of  Venus,  which  in  the  case  of 
Flaubert’s  creation,  is  as  true  to  the  ancient  view  of  that 
passion  as  in  the  case  of  Stelio ;  both  of  them  live  with  the 
intensity  of  savage  and  cruel  beasts,  a  life  “  blinded  alike  ” 
from  every  inner  and  outer  interruption  which  might  mean 
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death’s  interruption.  In  the  book  consecrated  to  Duse — 
the  glorious  and  shameless,  the  invidious  and  superbly 
animal  consecration  which  to  less  morbid  minds  than  his 
would  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  desecration — passi6n 
is  no  longer  unconscious  of  everything  but  itself — it  is 
aware  of  its  term,  and  it  is  able  to  conceive  of  that  term  as 
something  that  must  be  neither  death  nor  any  other  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  future.  “  That  thing  I  can  do  which  even  love 
could  not  do,”  says  the  woman,  in  the  sublime  certainty  of 
her  shame,  preparing  herself  for  the  sacrifice  which  will 
restore  her  lover  to  himself  and  to  his  finer  self,  Art. 

II 

In  September,  1903,  I  was  staying  at  Lucerne,  when 
suddenly  a  message  arrived  from  Laurence  Alma  Tadema, 
informing  us  that  Duse  was  giving  several  performances 
in  Zurich,  and  that  she  wanted  us  to  come  to  her  imme¬ 
diately.  I  thought  then  of  what  Duse  had  said  to  me,  that 
one  of  her  secrets  was  that  she  succeeds  in  being  so  great 
an  artist  while  hating  her  art;  that  thwarted  desires,  dis¬ 
content,  and  sorrow  have  tortured  and  exalted  her  into  a 
kind  of  martyrdom  of  artistic  mastery,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  the  serenity  of  a  pained  but  passionate  soul 
triumphs.  I  give  my  notes  exactly  as  I  wrote  them. 

Zurich  is  a  commercial  town  with  a  lake,  and  something 
in  its  aspect  reminds  one  of  the  pictures  w’hich  I  have  seen 
of  Blackpool.  Part  of  the  town  is  old,  part  new;  but  the 
old  part  is  not  very  interestingly  old,  except  here  and 
there,  in  a  church  of  Zwinglius  or  of  the  Fraumunster 
nunnery,  or  in  a  glimpse  of  white  and  green  and  brown 
houses  by  the  river-side,  going  down  into  the  water 
dammed  up  by  mills  and  houses,  set  in  its  midst  for  useful 
purposes.  The  new  'streets  are  broad  and  clean,  with 
modern  shops  full  of  useful  things.  Neither  in  the  old 
nor  in  the  new  part  is  there  any  really  personal  character; 
and  the  lake,  which  is  joined  so  oddly  to  this  provincial 
business  place  which  would  like  to  be  an  important  capital, 
has  hardly  more  character  of  its  own.  There  are  hills  and 
trees  around  it,  and  it  lies  there,  so  much  water,  moving  a 
little  under  the  wind ;  but  for  some  reason  it  is  water  which 
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tempts  one  neither  to  cross  its  surface  nor  to  linger  by  its 
shores.  All  that  can  be  charming  in  Switzerland  is  there, 
in  little  specimens;  and  nothing  charms.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  second-rate  weighs  heavily  upon  one. 

And  yet  I  have  come  here,  from  Lucerne,  which  has  at 
least  a  personal  charm  of  its  own.  I  have  come  here  to 
see  Duse,  and  last  night  I  saw  La  Citia  Morta,  to-night  T 
am  to  see  Magda,  and  on  Saturday  a  translation  of 
Maurice  Donnay’s  IJ Atdre  Danger,  in  which  she  is  to 
appear  for  the  first  time. 

I  had  never  seen  La  Citta  Morta  on  the  stage,  and, 
having  translated  it  into  English,  I  was  particularly 
curious  to  see  what  impression  it  would  make  upon  me  as 
an  acting  play.  I  have  changed  none  of  my  opinions 
about  it,  but  some  of  my  opinions  have  been  a  little  more 
defined.  Everything  that  has  to  be  said  or  done  by  Duse 
becomes  much  more  beautiful,  gains  nobility  and  a  kind 
of  intellectual  quality.  But,  in  the  mediocre  acting  of 
Alessandro,  I  see  how  little  vitality  there  is  in  that  eloquent 
lay-figure,  and,  in  the  too  feverish  acting  of  Leonardo,  I 
see  all  the  points  at  which  that  remarkable  study  in  morbid 
and  criminal  nerves  becomes  unawares  a  representation 
of  mere  brutal  madness.  The  whole  of  the  second  act, 
and  particularly  the  confession  of  Leonardo  to  Alessandro, 
becomes  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  it  is  in  the  play  as 
one  reads  it;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  actor,  whose 
business  it  was  to  listen  in  a  quivering  and  agonised  silence, 
listened  with  perfect  composure,  looking  down  calmly  at 
his  new  brown  leggings;  but  partly,  also,  because  a  con¬ 
fession  so  harrowing  could  not  have  been  listened  to  in 
silence  by  any  human  being,  and  the  play  itself  is  at  fault. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  there  should  have  been  some  vivid 
action,  some  significant  incident  which,  almost  without 
words,  should  have  set  the  truth  naked  between  man  and 
man;  and  there  is  no  action,  no  incident,  there  are  only 
many  words. 

In  La  Citta  Morta  d’Annunzio  has  neither  accepted  the 
conventional  form  of  the  drama,  nor  has  he,  like  Maeter¬ 
linck,  created  a  wholly  new  and  satisfying  form.  He  has 
transplanted  the  novel  to  the  stage,  and  by  sheer  force  of 
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emotion  he  has  made  these  conversations  absorbingly 
interesting,  even  when  they  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
dramatic.  Whenever  he  attempts  to  make  the  ordinary 
stage  effects  he  does  them  crudely,  and,  unfortunately,  he 
is  not  content  to  do  without  them  altogether.  But  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  play  he  does  without  them,  and  it  is 
then  that,  by  a  very  specious  sort  of  simplicity,  he  creates 
an  atmosphere,  entirely  his  own,  in  which  certain  human 
beings,  reduced  to  the  elements  of  sensation,  whatever  is 
fundamentally  animal  in  the  soul,  move  strangely  and  yet 
according  to  their  nature,  electrically  alive,  suffering  all 
the  agonies  of  instinct  in  conflict  with  instinct. 

La  Ciita  Morta  is  almost  more  a  poem  than  a  play,  and 
there  is  in  it  a  beauty  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of 
no  contemporary  writers  for  the  stage  except  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  and  W.  B.  Yeats.  And  this  beauty  is  of  an 
entirely  individual  kind,  a  poetry  of  sensation,  or  of  an 
emotion  which  is  made  up  of  a  spiritual  apprehension  of 
the  things  of  the  senses. 

At  last  I  have  got  away  from  this  distressing,  second- 
rate  Zurich,  and,  as  I  look  from  my  windows  across  the 
Lake  of  Lugano  and  up  the  great,  imminent  height  of 
San  Salvatore,  I  realise  how  near  I  am  to  Italy,  and  how 
little  of  what  is  essentially,  objectionably  Swiss  remains 
on  these  Italian  borders.  I  am  able  to  think  more  calmly 
of  those  days  at  Zurich  which,  but  for  the  presence  of 
Duse,  were  so  intolerable;  to  disentangle  my  sensations 
a  little,  setting  apart  the  weariness  of  all  the  hours  when 
I  did  not  see  Duse,  on  the  stage  or  off,  and  living  over 
again  all  the  hours  of  which  I  was  conscious  of  nothing 
but  the  actress  or  the  woman. 

After  seeing  La  Citta  Morta,  it  was  almost  with  a 
certain  apprehension  that  I  went  to  the  theatre  on  the 
night  when  Magda  was  to  be  given.  Three  years  ago,  in 
London,  I  had  seen  the  Magda  of  Duse  and  the  Magda 
of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  on  the  same  day,  and  I  had  felt 
that,  while  there  were  wonderful  things  in  Duse’s  render¬ 
ing,  moments  of  profound  nature  of  which  no  one  else  was 
capable,  it  was  not  what  Sudermann  had  meant,  while 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  had  done,  with  admirable  skill, 
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precisely  what  the  part  demanded,  and  was  Magda  in  a 
way  in  which  Duse  was  not.  That  piece  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  pieces  for  the  theatre  which  any  modern 
playwright  has  written,  and  while  it  never  for  a  moment 
becomes  literature,  it  is  always  on  the  borders  of  literature, 
and  can  easily  be  given  a  really  serious  interest  by  any 
capable  rendering.  It  deals  with  a  problem,  and  it  tries 
to  deal  with  it  seriously;  only,  the  problem  is,  after  all, 
a  social  and  not  a  fundamental  one;  it  is  concerned  with  a 
woman’s  attitude  towards  society,  and  with  society’s 
attitude  towards  a  woman,  and  the  relation  of  father  and 
daughter  is  merely  a  conflict  over  a  purely  conventional 
question  of  social  morality.  But,  on  the  stage,  Magda  is 
certainly  interesting;  it  is  full  of  dramatic  effects.  Take  it 
too  earnestly,  and  it  will  not  bear  the  treatment.  Three 
years  ago  Duse  used  to  take  it  too  earnestly.  “  What,” 
I  asked  myself,  “  will  she  do  now?  ” 

And  what  she  did  was  an  amazement,  a  triumph,  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  things  I  have  seen  on  the  stage. 
There  were  three  of  us  in  the  box,  Laurence  Alma  Tadema, 
my  wife  and  myself;  we  had  seen  Magda  three  years  ago 
in  London,  and  one  of  us  had  seen  it  many  times  in  many 
countries.  As  each  curtain  went  down  we  looked  at  one 
another  with  hardly  the  need  for  words;  the  impressioii 
of  each  was  identical,  and  it  was  overwhelming.  This 
part,  which  Duse  had  seemed  never  to  realise  as  this 
definite  person,  Magda,  had  become  suddenly  alive 
throughout,  and  alive  with  an  individual  life  :  it  was  Magda 
and  not  Duse. 

Is  it,  then,  that  Duse  is  ceasing  to  be  herself,  that  she 
is  condescending,  as  I  said  she  would  never  do,  to  be  an 
actress?  Let  us  consider  it  a  little.  Her  face,  still  only 
slightly  made  up,  seems  young  again,  and  yet  is  un¬ 
changed;  and  there  is  always  the  ageless  voice,  which  at 
moments  cries  out  freshly  like  the  voice  of  a  young  child. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  recognition,  precisely  at  the  right 
moment,  of  reality  as  the  stage  sees  it,  of  the  only  possible 
means  to  an  end,  is  in  itself  a  wise  discretion.  Then  she 
has  begun  to  interest  herself  in  her  dresses;  she  dresses 
better  than  she  has  ever  dressed  before ;  she  is  now  feminine 
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as  well  as  a  woman.  And,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  play, 
while  she  has  lost  nothing  of  that  deeper  human  life,  she 
has  built  up  about  it  an  actual  person,  realisable  on  the 
stage ;  the  woman  w^ho  has  lived  lightly,  with  an  abandon¬ 
ment  to  her  instincts,  as  well  to  an  intellectual  need  of 
liberty,  the  woman  of  the  stage,  is  there  at  last  created, 
and  apart  from  her  creator.  She  has  flung  herself  into  the 
soul  and  body  of  Magda,  and  here  are  the  moods,  the 
ironies,  the  gaieties,  the  bursts  of  emotion,  the  reserves  of 
cynicism,  the  force,  swiftness  and  lightness  of  a  complete 
dramatic  impersonation.  It  is  no  longer  Duse  con¬ 
descending  at  moments  to  forget  herself  in  a  part  which 
she  despises.  It  is  as  if  a  new  vitality  had  entered  into 
her,  a  new  force  of  will ;  and  she  has  w’illed  to  act,  to  be  a 
life-giver,  to  be  Magda  and  the  others. 

Afterwards,  seeing  her  in  V Autre  Danger^  which  she 
has  added  to  her  stock  of  plays,  I  suppose  as  something 
which  she  can  w^alk  through  without  fatigue  until  the  last 
act  gives  her  two  scenes  to  be  emotional  in,  I  felt  the  same 
new  response  of  the  actress  to  the  demands  of  the  stage. 
The  play  is  wholly  Parisian,  theoretical  and  sensational  at 
once,  put  together  out  of  old  materials,  and  holding  itself* 
at  an  equal  distance  from  life  and  from  literature.  The 
whole  of  the  first  three  acts  are  no  more  than  a  preparation 
for  the  last  act,  and  the  two  scenes  of  which  that  act  is 
made  up  are  only  theatrically  ingenious,  never  interest¬ 
ingly  human.  But  Duse,  into  those  two  scenes,  the  scene 
with  her  daughter  and  the  scene  with  her  lover,  which  are 
made  up  out  of  the  conflict  of  two  instincts,  puts  all  her 
tenderness,  all  her  nobility,  all  the  fierceness  and  subtlety 
of  her  emotion;  and  what  is  threadbare  in  the  situations 
and  in  the  dialogue  becomes  a  new  thing.  She  acts,  with 
all  her  emotion,  and  she  thrills  you  by  her  acting. 

And  yet,  as  I  understand  it,  this  rejuvenation  of  her  art, 
this  new  surprising  development  of  her  genius,  is  a  wholly 
personal  thing,  and  comes  from  the  nature  of  the  woman, 
not  from  the  talent  of  the  actress.  In  the  plays  of 
d’Annunzio,  in  Ibsen,  she  has  found  the  quality  which  she 
has  wanted  and  never  found  in  the  plays  which  she  has 
had  to  act.  Poetry,  nature,  sincerity,  the  emotion  of  beauty. 
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the  sensations  of  the  soul ;  it  is  these  things  which  she  cares 
for  supremely,  it  is  these  things  which  feed  her  insatiable 
hunger.  And  now  that  she  can  act  on  one  night  F rancesca, 
on  another  Anna,  on  another  Hedda,  now  that  she  has 
forced  her  art  to  satisfy  her  requirements,  now  that  she  has 
dominated  the  theatre,  she  is  so  full  of  a  kind  of  creative 
happiness  that  she  can  take  the  trouble  to  occupy  herself 
with  lesser  things,  to  master  them,  to  do  them  supremely 
well.  A  creative  energy,  once  repressed,  turned  backward 
upon  itself,  or  else  scattered  idly,  seems  now  to  have  found 
liberty,  and  in  liberty  concentration.  Something  has 
quickened  her,  she  has  mastered  something  :  is  it  life,  is  it 
art  ?  It  is  her  own  nature,  certainly,  and  her  whole  nature 
is  at  last  free  to  flow  into  the  forms  of  the  art  by  which  she 
can  alone  express  it. 

Ill 

When,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Blake 
Cochran,  Duse  gave  six  matinees  at  the  New  Oxford 
Theatre,  it  was  in  Ghosts  that  she  showed  the  supremacy 
of  her  genius.  She  purges  this  appalling  and  monstrous 
tragedy  from  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the  unmiti¬ 
gated  horror  of  one  of  those  tragedies  of  blood  in  the  age 
of  Shakespeare.  To  the  pure  reason  emotion  is  something 
petty,  ridiculous,  or  useless,  and  the  conflicts  of  humanity 
no  more  than  the  struggles  of  ants  on  an  ant-hill.  To 
Thersites’s  “  critique  of  pure  reason  ”  all  the  heroisms  of 
the  world  reduce  themselves  to  his  fundamental  thesis — 
“  all  incontinent  varlets.” 

In  Ghosts  Ibsen’s  pursuit  of  truth  to  its  most  secret 
hiding  place  is  not  a  sermon  against  sin  :  it  sets  a  scientific 
dogma  visibly  to  work,  and  watches  the  effect  of  the 
hypothesis.  As  this  dogma  is  terrible  and  plausible  and 
the  logic  of  its  working-out  faultless,  we  get  one  of  the 
deepest  thrills  that  modern  art  has  to  give  us.  In  Hedda 
Gabler,  which  is  closer  to  life  than  Ghosts,  Eleonora  Duse 
has  created  Hedda  over  again,  as  a  poet  would  have 
created  her,  and  has  made  a  wonderful  creature  whom 
Ibsen  never  conceived,  or  at  least  never  rendered;  when 
she  thrilled  me  by  the  spell  of  her  imagination,  I  thought 
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of  Verlaine’s  phrase,  which  has  in  it  a  kind  of  perverse 
wickedness  and  which  appeals  through  the  brain  to  the 
senses,  “  it  magnetises  our  poor  vertebrae.”  And  then 
that  voice  of  hers  !  It  can  be  sweet  or  harsh,  it  can  laugh 
or  cry,  can  be  menacing  or  caressing.  And  how  every  word 
tells !  Every  word  comes  to  you  clearly,  carrying  exactly 
its  meaning :  and,  somehow,  along  with  the  words,  an 
emotion,  which  you  may  resolve  to  ignore,  but  which  will 
seize  on  you,  which  will  go  through  and  through  you. 
Trick  or  instinct,  there  it  is,  the  power  to  make  you  feel 
intensely;  and  that  is  precisely  the  final  test  of  a  great 
dramatic  artist. 

The  art  of  Duse  is  to  do  over  again,  consciously,  this 
sculpture  of  the  soul  upon  the  body.  For  there  are,  in 
great  crises,  minutes  when  the  soul  seems  to  stand  back 
and  look  out  of  impersonal  eyes,  seeing  things  as  they 
are;  and  at  such  moments  one  can  become  aware  of  the 
actual  plastic  beauty  and  of  sorrowful  and  passionate 
emotion  as  they  interpret  themselves,  in  successions  of 
moods,  upon  the  face.  So,  as  when  at  the  supreme  moment 
of  death  one’s  soul  comes  transformingly  into  the  body, 
one  sees  the  soul’s  visible  identity,  so  the  art  of  the  actor, 
which  is  supposed  to  give,  above  all  things,  this  sense  of 
the  moment  as  it  passes,  and  vividly,  ought  to  contrive 
some  vivacity  in  expression  which  shall  more  than  compete 
with  life  itself.  That  is  the  effective  thing;  but  what  Duse 
does  is,  after  all,  the  right  thing.  “  Action,”  with  her  as 
with  Rimbaud,  “  is  a  way  of  spoiling  something,”  when 
once  action  has  mastered  thought  and  got  loose  to  work 
its  own  way  in  the  world.  Duse’s  art  is  like  the  art  of 
Verlaine  in  French  poetry  :  always  suggestion,  never  state¬ 
ment,  always  a  renunciation.  And  this  art,  so  wonderful 
and  so  subtle,  conquers  almost  the  last  obstacle  as  it 
turns  the  one  wholly  external  art,  based  upon  mere  imita¬ 
tion,  existing  upon  the  most  devious  terms  of  illusion, 
triumphing  by  exaggeration,  into  an  art  wholly  subtle, 
almost  spiritual,  a  suggestion,  an  evasion,  a  secrecy. 

When  Duse  is  on  the  stage  she  does  not  appeal  to  us 
with  the  conscious  rhetoric  of  the  actress ;  she  lets  us  over¬ 
look  her,  with  an  intense  consciousness  which  much  ardent 
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and  passionate  study  has  formed  into  a  second  nature. 
When  she  impersonates  Magda  or  Gioconda,  she  makes 
them  live,  suffer,  and  exult;  she  instils  into  them  the 
primary,  not  the  primitive,  emotion,  because  it  is  passion’s 
absolute  self,  which  becomes  personal  because  it  is  uni¬ 
versal.  I  have  often  noticed  that  Duse’s  greatest  moments 
are  the  moments  of  the  most  intense  quietness  ;  she  does 
not  send  a  shudder  through  the  whole  house,  as  Sarah 
Bernhardt  does,  playing  on  one’s  nerves  as  on  a  violin. 

La  Gioconda  is  the  first  play  in  which  Duse  has  had 
beautiful  words  to  speak  and  a  poetical  conception  of 
character  to  render,  and  her  acting  in  it  is  more  beautiful 
and  more  poetical  than  it  was  possible  to  be  in  Magda. 
The  play  at  its  best  is  less  dramatic  than  lyrical;  at  its 
worst  it  is  horrible.  The  action  is  meant  to  be  a  symbol  of 
the  destroying  and  possessing  mastery  of  beauty  and  of 
art;  only,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  modernised  the  idea 
into  a  form  of  grotesque  horror,  which  makes  the  whole 
drama  inartistic.  Yet,  whenever  it  is  most  imaginative,  it 
gives  Duse  her  opportunity  of  being  her  finest  self :  so 
much  so  that  her  whole  existence  seems  to  flow  into  a  more 
harmonious  rhythm,  for  all  the  extreme  and  intrinsic 
violence  of  its  suffering;  in  which,  with  her  passionate 
genius,  she  conveys  to  us  a  profound  sense  of  that  beauty 
which  is  made  up  of  endurance  and  the  irony  of  pitiable 
things  done  in  vain;  here  she  embodies  the  creation  of  an 
Italian,  of  a  great  artist,  of  a  great  lyrical  poet,  and  a 
creation  made  in  her  honour.  So,  as  she  speaks  words  in 
themselves  worthy  of  her  speaking,  this  lulling  Italian 
prose  is  a  continual  delight  to  the  ear;  prose  quite  as 
melodious  as  verse ;  prose,  however,  to  which  all  dramatic 
probability  is  sacrificed. 

There  was  a  time  when  Dumas  fils  was  to  France  what 
Ibsen  afterwards  became  to  Europe.  What  remains  of 
him  now  is  hardly  more  than  his  first  “fond  adventure,” 
the  supremely  playable  Dame  aux  Camelias.  The  philo¬ 
sophy  of  “Tue-la!”  was  the  especial  pleading  of  the 
moment,  and  a  drama  in  which  special  pleading,  and  not 
the  “  fundamental  criticism  of  life,”  is  the  dramatic  motive 
can  never  outlast  its  technique,  which  has  also  died  at  the 
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coming  of  Ibsen.  Think  for  a  moment  how  the  peasants 
speak  in  The  Powers  of  Darkness  of  Tolstoi,  an  uncouth 
and  horrible  tragedy  which  is  illuminated  by  a  great  inner 
light,  the  light  of  vision,  in  which  there  is  not  one  beautiful 
word,  but  whose  speech  stumbles  into  a  revelation  of  the 
naked  soul.  The  ingredients  are  unchanging  since 
Prometheus :  no  human  agony  has  ever  grown  old  or  lost 
its  terror  and  pity. 

I  have  always  preferred  the  novel.  La  Dame  aux 
Camelias,  to  the  play  Dumas  founded  upon  it,  a  play  which 
becomes  a  mere  stage  convention  as  it  crosses  the  foot¬ 
lights  ;  a  convention  which  is  much  too  pathetic  to  be  con¬ 
vincing,  which  can  never  be  mistaken  for  great  literature — 
the  sentiment  being  that  which,  in  its  depravity,  one  asso¬ 
ciates  particularly  with  Paris.  “On  peut  tr^s  bien  vivre 
sans  etre  la  plus  heureuse  des  femmes  ”  :  that  is  one  of  the 
morals  of  the  piece ;  and,  the  more  you  think  over  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  conduct,  or  of  misconduct,  the  more  you  realise 
that  you  might  just  as  well  not  have  thought  about  them 
at  all  might  be  another.  This  hectic,  pathetic  play  has  no 
more  attraction  than  that  of  an  inconceivably  lesser  Manon 
Lescaut,  which  is  universal.  Duse’s  Marguerite  Gautier 
was  more  like  what  one  imagines  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  might  have  been  than  the  passionate  courtesan 
Sarah  Bernhardt  made  hysterical.  Duse  reveals  to  us  the 
intense  sufferings  of  this  morbid  wanton ;  only,  she  creates 
in  her  a  creature  whose  devotion  is  a  part  of  ardour,  to 
whom  ardour  is  as  simple  as  breath.  In  her  moments,  in 
her  scenes,  of  absolute  greatness,  she  makes  Marguerite 
the  woman  in  love,  not  the  woman  in  love  with  love. 

In  La  Princesse  Georges^  which  Dumas  defined  as  “  a 
soul  in  conflict  with  instincts,”  Duse  comes  into  the  play 
with  the  resolve  to  do  what  the  writer  has  done;  she  con¬ 
centrates  herself  upon  every  moment  as  if  it  were  the  only 
one,  so  that  the  result  of  her  performance  is  miraculous  in 
detail :  only,  one  asks  oneself,  would  the  part  have  been  a 
great  part  if  detail  were  everything?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  not  one  glimmer  of  imagination  in  this  play  where 
the  characters  talk  and  act  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  stage. 
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The  rhythm  of  one  of  Ibsen’s  plays  is  like  that  of  a  dia¬ 
gram  in  Euclid  :  it  is  the  rhythm  of  logic,  and  his  charac¬ 
ters,  who  move  about  in  a  well-realised  or  an  evasive 
world,  who  use  probable  or  improbable  words,  who  do 
necessary  things,  may  owe  some  of  their  manner  at  least  to 
the  modern  French  stage,  and  to  the  pamphleteer’s  world 
of  Dumas  fils.  Now,  were  such  a  person  as  this  Princess 
really  to  exist,  she  would  only  have  on  the  stage  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  existence.  Here  we  are  too  much  aware  of  the 
strings  of  the  marionettes,  as  we  ask  ourselves  where  are 
the  three  stages,  truth,  philosophy,  conscience,  which 
Dumas  offers  to  us  in  his  preface  as  the  three  stages  by 
which  a  work  of  dramatic  art  reaches  perfection.^  No¬ 
where  ;  but,  as  I  wrote  :  “  Duse,  of  all  actresses  the  nearest 
to  nature,  was  born  to  create  beauty,  that  beauty  which  is 
the  deepest  truth  of  natural  things.  Why  does  she  after 
all  only  tantalise  us,  showing  us  little  fragments  of  her 
soul  under  many  disguises,  but  never  giving  us  her  whole 
self  through  the  revealing  medium  of  a  masterpiece.^  ” 
When  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  played  the  part  of  Paula, 
a  fantastic  and  delightful  contradiction,  half  gamine,  half 
Burne-Jones,  she  confused  our  judgment,  as  a  Paula  in 
real  life  might,  and  left  us  attracted  and  repelled,  and, 
above  all,  interested.  I  remember  Duse’s  lamentation  over 
the  fact  that  only  a  certain  number  of  the  plays  she  trailed 
with  her  over  Europe  were  on  the  level  of  her  intelligence, 
and  of  her  capacity  for  expressing  deep  and  profound, 
tragic  and  passionate  human  emotion ;  and  simply  because 
— as  one  is  aware — that  her  acting  is  a  criticism  of  the 
severest  imaginable  kind,  under  which,  as  under  a  solvent 
acid,  poor  work  dissolves.  So,  what  is  skin-deep  in  Paula 
as  conceived  by  Pinero,  becomes  a  real  human  being,  a 
human  being  with  a  soul,  in  the  Paula  conceived  by  Duse. 
Pinero,  in  nearly  all  of  his  plays,  suggests  nothing ;  he  tells 
you  all  he  knows ;  he  cares  to  know  nothing  but  what  imme¬ 
diately  concerns  the  purpose  of  his  play.  The  existence 
of  his  people  begins  and  ends  with  their  first  and  last 
speech  on  the  stage;  and  yet  he  has  a  cynical  intelligence 
which  is  much  more  interesting  than  the  uncertain  outlook 
of  most  of  our  playwrights.  When  Duse  brings  profound 
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tragedy,  the  tragedy  of  a  sinful  soul,  before  us,  the  play 
cannot  stand  it.  There  is  Duse,  with  none  of  the  inevit¬ 
able  words  that  ought  to  have  rendered  a  scene  of  spiritual 
loneliness  really  great :  there  is  Duse,  a  chalice  for  the 
wine  of  imagination,  but  the  chalice  remains  empty. 
While  I  watched  her  destroying  the  illusion  of  the  play 
and  proving  over  again  the  supremacy  of  her  own  genius, 
I  thought,  feeling  her  repugnance,  of  the  woman  herself, 
who,  as  she  listens  to  music,  seems  to  remember,  and  to 
drink  in  nourishment  for  her  soul,  as  she  d  ’inks  in  per¬ 
fume,  greedily,  from  flow'ers,  from  roses,  as  she  possesses 
a  book  or  a  picture,  almost  with  violence. 

When  I  watch  Duse’s  Magda,  I  can  conceive,  for  the 
time,  of  no  other.  Realising  the  singer  as  being  just  such 
an  artist  as  herself,  she  plays  the  part  with  hardly  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  stage,  except  the  natural  woman’s  intermittent 
loathing  of  it.  She  has  been  a  great  artist,  but  that  is 
nothing  to  her.  “  I  am  I,”  as  she  says,  and  she  has  lived. 
And  we  see  before  us,  all  through  the  play,  a  woman  who 
has  lived  with  all  her  capacity  for  joy  and  sorrow,  who  has 
thought  with  all  her  capacity  for  seeing  clearly  what  she 
is  unable,  perhaps,  to  help  doing.  She  does  not  act,  that 
is,  explain  herself  to  us,  emphasise  herself  for  us.  She 
lets  us  overlook  her,  with  a  supreme  unconsciousness,  a 
supreme  affectation  of  unconsciousness,  which  is  of  course 
very  conscious  art,  an  art  so  perfect  as  to  be  almost  literally 
deceptive.  I  do  not  know  if  she  plays  with  exactly 
the  same  gestures  night  after  night,  but  I  can  quite 
imagine  it.  She  has  certain  little  caresses,  the  half- 
awkward  caresses  of  real  people,  not  the  abrupt  curves  and 
convolutions  of  the  stage,  which  always  enchant  me 
beyond  any  mimetic  movement  I  have  ever  seen.  Having 
cleared  away  all  that  is  not  wanted,  Duse  begins  to  create, 
and  she  creates  out  of  life  itself  an  art  which  no  one  before 
her  had  ever  imagined;  not  realism,  not  a  copy,  but  the 
thing  itself,  the  evocation  of  thoughtful  life,  the  creation  of 
the  world  over  again,  as  actual  and  beautiful  a  thing  as  if 
the  world  had  never  existed. 


MILTON’S  LATIN  POETRY 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  Nairn,  Litt.D. 

Milton’s  Latin  verses  were  not  mechanical  exercises  in 
an  unfamiliar  language.  He  expressed  himself  freely  and 
naturally  in  Latin ;  and  was  as  much  Milton  in  that 
language  as  in  English,  showing  the  same  grace,  the  same 
richness,  the  same  moral  earnestness.  Also,  as  Masson 
observes,  there  are  thunders  in  his  verse,  things  here  and 
there  that  astonish,  and  take  away  the  breath. 

Milton’s  pure  Latin  style,  and  skill  in  Latin  versifica¬ 
tion,  have  won  the  approval  of  a  critic  who  was  not  very 
friendly.  Dr.  Johnson.  Milton,  as  he  truly  says,  is  the 
first  Englishman  after  the  revival  of  letters  who  wrote 
Latin  verses  with  classic  elegance. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  these  Latin 
poems  were  written  in  Milton’s  eighteenth  year  (1626); 
and  nearly  all  before  he  was  two-and-twenty.  They  were 
first  published  together  in  1645. 

The  poems  are  interesting  for  the  light  which  they  cast 
upon  Milton  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  including 
the  years  which  he  spent  at  Cambridge,  and  at  his  father’s 
country  house  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire.  We  have 
also  glimpses  of  Milton  on  his  Italian  tour  in  1638.  In 
general,  he  shows  hirhself  light-hearted,  playful,  humorous, 
though  there  is  always  a  certain  element  of  grimness  in 
Milton’s  humour.  And  he  is  not  unconscious  of  beauty  in 
women.  In  his  relations  with  his  father,  with  Charles 
Diodati,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  with  the  venerable  Manso, 
the  patron  of  poets,  and  with  his  tutor  Thomas  Young, 
we  see  the  lighter  and  happier  side  of  Milton;  that  of 
U Allegro  rather  than  of  11  Penseroso. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  attempt  a  short  selection  from 
these  poems,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances 
to  which  they  refer.  As  we  have  a  tasteful  and  fairly  close 
translation  of  them,  done  by  William  Cowper  in  1792,  I 
have  added  Cowper’s  version  in  nearly  every  case,  a  plan 
which  has  the  double  advantage  of  explaining  Milton’s 
meaning,  and  of  exhibiting  Cowper’s  learning  and  skill. 

Milton  divided  his  Latin  poems  into  two  books :  one  of 
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Elegies  (the  name  was  chosen  because  several  are  in 
memory  of  the  dead),  the  other  of  Miscellanies  {Sylvae). 
The  Elegies  are  in  the  O vidian  metre  (alternate  hexa¬ 
meters  and  pentameters).  The  Miscellanies  are  in 
hexameters,  or  in  various  Horatian  metres. 

There  are  seven  Elegies,  of  an  average  length  of  ninety 
lines.  The  first  is  addressed  to  Charles  Diodati,  his  former 
schoolfellow  at  St.  Paul’s,  son  of  an  Italian  physician 
naturalised  in  England  :  “  a  youth  pre-eminent  in  genius, 
learning,  and  in  all  other  noble  qualities,  during  his  short 
life,”  as  Milton  describes  him  in  words  prefixed  to  the 
Ef  itaphhim  Damonis. 

Milton,  while  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  had  had 
some  disagreement  with  his  tutor,  which  led  to  his  tem¬ 
porary  absence  from  College  in  the  year  1626.  He  went 
to  his  home  in  London ;  and  in  the  first  Elegy  he  writes  to 
Diodati,  to  say  that  the  absence,  or  rustication,  was  not  so 
bad  a  thing,  after  all.  He  is  away  from  dull  Cambridge, 
and  the  stern  looks  of  his  tutor,  back  in  his  father’s  house, 
with  all  its  comforts.  “If  this  be  exile,  may  I  never  know 
a  worse  !  ”  He  is  able  to  console  himself  with  the  theatres, 
the  parks,  the  sight  of  the  beauties  passing  by,  London’s 
fairest  ones,  who  surpass  the  fairest  of  all  other  lands. 

Sed  neque  suh  tecto  semper,  nec  in  urbe  latemas, 
irrita  nec  nobis  tempora  veris  eunt. 
nos  quoque  lucus  habet  vicina  consitus  ulmo, 
atque  suburbani  nobilis  umbra  loci, 
saepius  hie,  blandas  spirantia  sidera  flammas, 
virgineos  videos  praeteriisse  choros. 
ah,  quoties  dignae  stupui  miracula  formae, 
quae  possit  senium  vel  reparare  lovis. 
ah,  quoties  vidi  superantia  lumina  gemmas, 
atque  faces  quotquot  volvit  uterque  polus. 
collaque,  bis  vivi  Pelopis  quae  bracchia  vincant, 
quaeque  fluit  puro  nectare  tincta  via  .  .  . 
gloria  virginibus  debetur  prima  Britannis, 
extera  sat  tibi  sit  femina  posse  sequi. 

•  Nor  always  city-pent,  or  pent  at  home 

I  dwell,  but  when  spring  calls  me  forth  to  roam. 

Expatiate  in  our  proud  suburban  shades 
Of  branching  elm  that  never  sun  pervades. 

Here  many  a  virgin  troop  I  may  descry. 

Like  stars  of  mildest  influence  gliding  by. 
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Oh  forms  divine,  oh  looks  that  might  inspire 
E’en  Jove  himself,  grown  old,  with  young  desire. 

Oft  have  I  gazed  on  gem-surpassing  eyes, 

Outsparkling  every  star  that  gilds  the  skies. 

Necks  whiter  than  the  ivory  arm  bestowed 
By  Jove  on  Pelops,  or  the  milky  road. 

To  British  damsels  beauty’s  palm  is  due; 

Aliens,  to  follow  them  is  fame  for  you. 

Further  on  in  the  Elegy,  however,  we  read  that  it  had 
been  arranged  for  Milton  to  return  to  Cambridge.  He 
implies  that  he  returns  in  order  to  avoid  losing  his  heart 
to  one  of  these  ladies.  The  poem  ends  somewhat  abruptly, 
as  do  several  other  of  these  pieces.  In  the  correctness  of 
its  Latin,  its  elegance  and  vigour,  it  is  a  wonderful  produc¬ 
tion  for  a  boy  of  seventeen. 

The  second  Elegy  is  a  short  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
University  Bedel  (herald  or  crier),  who  carried,  and  whose 
Accessors  still  carry,  a  mace  before  the  Chancellor  or 
Vice-Chancellor  on  important  occasions.  It  begins  : — 

Tc,  qux  conspicuus  baculo  fulgente  solebas 
Palladium  ioties  ore  ciere  gregem, 
ultima  praeconum  praeconem  te  quoque  saeva 
mors  rapit,  officio  nec  favet  ipsa  stxo. 

’  Thou,  whose  refulgent  staff  and  summons  clear 
Minerva’s  flock  long  time  was  wont  to  obey. 

Although  thyself  an  herald,  famous  here. 

The  last  of  heralds.  Death,  has  snatched  away. 

The  dead  Bedel  is  compared  to  other  heralds  known 
in  mythology,  such  as  Mercury.  Death  should  have  chosen 
a  victim  among  the  drones;  but  the  University,  in  robes 
of  sable  dye,  will  mourn  its  loss. 

The  next  Elegy  (the  third)  laments  the  death  of  the  good 
and  great  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
{JVinlonia).  It  is  curious  to  find  Milton  praising  a  bishop; 
but  Andrewes  was  a  famous  scholar,  and  had  been  Master 
of  Pembroke  College. 

Death  had  been  busy  in  1626.  Milton  refers  to  other 
losses;  and  then  continues: — 

At  te  praecipue  luxi,  dignissime  Praesul, 

Wintoniaeque  olim  gloria  magna  tuae. 

But  thee,  for  most  I  mourned,  regretted  most 
Winton’s  chief  shepherd,  and  her  worthiest  boast. 
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Milton  dreams  that  he  is  in  Paradise,  and  he  sees  Andrewes 
greeted  by  a  choir  of  angels  : — 

Agmina  gemmatis  plaudunt  caelestia  pennis, 

Pura  triumphali  personal  aethra  tuba, 

quisque  novum  amplexu  comitem  cantuque  saliilat, 

hosqtie  aliqtiis  placido  misil  ab  ore  sonos. 

“note,  veni :  et  patrii  felix  cape  gaudia  regni, 
semper  abhinc  duro,  nate,  labore,  vaca.” 
dixit:  et  aligerae  tetigerunt  nablia  turmae, 
at  mihi  cum  tenebris  aurea  pulsa  quies. 

Attendant  angels  clap  their  starry  wings, 

The  trumpet  shakes  the  sky,  all  ether  rings. 

Each  chants  his  welcome,  folds  him  to  his  breast. 

And  thus  a  sweeter  voice  than  all  the  rest, 

“  Ascend,  my  son,  thy  Father’s  kingdom  share. 

My  son,  henceforth  be  freed  from  every  care.” 

So  spake  the  voice,  and  at  its  tender  close. 

With  psaltry’s  sound  the  angelic  band  arose ; 

Then  night  returned,  and,  chased  by  dawning  day. 

The  visionary  bliss  passed  all  away. 

Milton  ends  with  the  prayer  that  such  dreams  may  often 
return. 

The  fourth  Elegy,  written  in  1627,  is  addressed  to 
Thomas  Young,  who  had  taught  Milton  in  earlier  years, 
but  was  now  in  Hamburg,  chaplain  to  the  English  mer¬ 
chants  of  that  city.  The  Elegy  is  written  to  make  amends 
for  past  neglect.  It  will  find  Young  {Iungius)  at  Hamburg. 

Invenies  diilci  cum  conjuge  forte  sedentem, 
mulcentem  gremio  pignora  cara  suo, 
forsitan  aut  veterum  praelarga  volumina  Patrum 
versantem,  aut  veri  biblia  sacra  dei, 
caelestive  animas  saturantem  voce  teneUas, 
grande  salutiferae  religionis  opus. 

Him,  entering,  thou  shalt  haply  seated  see 
Beside  his  spouse,  his  infants  on  his  knee. 

Or  turning,  page  by  page,  with  studious  look. 

Some  bulky  Father,  or  God’s  holy  book. 

Or  ministering  (which  is  his  weightiest  care) 

To  Christ’s  assembled  flock  their  heavenly  fare. 

We  may  note  the  bold  but  happy  use  of  epithets  such  as 
praelarga,  salutiferae,  a  characteristic  of  Milton’s  Latin 
poetry. 
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The  Thirty  Years  War  was  raging  round  Hamburg,  and 
Young  was  in  the  midst  of  danger.  “  He  has  been  driven 
abroad  by  an  ungrateful  country.  But  let  him  take 
courage.  God  will  protect  him,  and  better  times  are  in 
store.”  Milton’s  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Young  returned 
to  England  the  following  year. 

The  fifth  Elegy,  addressed  to  Spring,  was  written  in 
1629,  when  Milton  had  just  taken  his  degree.  He  hails 
the  renewal  of  nature,  and  of  love.  The  yerses  are  finely 
written,  in  the  manner  of  Ovid,  but  without  much  origin¬ 
ality.  The  poet  will  be  a  rival  of  the  nightingale. 

lam,  Philomela,  tuos  foliis  adoperta  novellis 
instituis  modulos,  dum  silet  omne  nemus. 
urbe  ego,  tu  silva,  simul  incipiamus  utrique, 
et  simul  adventum  veris  uterque  canal. 

Thou,  veiled  with  opening  foliage,  lead’st  the  throng 
Of  feathered  minstrels,  Philomel,  in  song. 

Let  us  in  concert  to  the  seasons  sing, 

Civic  and  silvan  heralds  of  the  spring. 


Phoebus  (the  sun)  is  asked  to  moderate  his  speed,  that 
the  hours  of  spring  may  not  pass  too  quickly.  It  is  much 
in  the  style  of  Ovid’s  A  mores,  which  are  poems  of 
sentiment. 

The  sixth  Elegy  is  addressed  to  Charles  Diodati,  who, 
while  spending  Christmas  in  the  country,  sent  Milton  a 
letter  in  which  he  requested  that  his  verses,  if  not  so  good 
as  usual,  might  be  excused,  on  account  of  the  many  feasts 
to  which  his  friends  invited  him,  so  that  he  had  no  leisure 
to  write !  It  is  the  Ides  (13th)  of  December,  and  already 
Diodati  and  his  friends  are  making  merry  with  good  cheer, 
blazing  fires,  wine,  and  music.  Milton  playfully  declines 
to  accept  Diodati’s  excuses.  Bacchus  and  song,  Venus  and 
song,  have  always  gone  together;  therefore  in  the  midst  of 
gaiety  the  poet  can  still  go  on  writing.  But  Milton  holds 
that  for  the  highest  poetry  not  wine  nor  good  company  was 
needed,  but  a  pure  and  ascetic  life.  This  is  a  thoroughly 
Miltonic  thought;  that  he  who  would  write  of  high  matters, 
of  gods  and  heroes,  must  devote  himself  soberly  and 
seriously  to  the  task. 
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At  qui  bella  refert,  et  adulto  suh  love  caelum, 

heroasque  pios,  semideosque  duces, 

ille  quidem  parce,  Samii  pro  more  magistri  ‘ 

vivat,  et  innocuos  praebeat  herba  cibos. 

stet  prope  fagineo  pellucida  lympha  catillo, 

sobriaque  e  puro  pocula  fonte  bibat. 

additur  huic  scelerisque  vacans  et  casta  inventus, 

et  rigidi  mores,  et  sine  labe  manus. 

qualis  veste  nitens  sacra,  et  lustralibus  undis, 

surgis  ad  infensos  augur  iture  deos. 

But  they  who  demigods  and  heroes  praise, 

And  feats  performed  in  Jove’s  more  youthful  days, 

Simply  let  these,  like  him  of  Samos,‘  live 
Let  herbs  to  them  a  bloodless  banquet  give. 

In  beechen  goblets  let  their  beverage  shine. 

Cool  from  the  crystal  spring  their  sober  wine. 

Their  youth  should  pass  in  innocence,  secure 
From  stain  licentious,  and  in  manners  pure. 

Pure  as  the  priest,  when  robed  in  white  he  stands. 

The  first  lustrations  ready  in  his  hands. 

The  concluding  verses  of  this  fine  poem  prove  that 
Milton  was  then  at  work  on  the  English  ode  On  the 
Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  which  he  began  on 
Christmas  Day,  1629. 

The  seventh,  and  last.  Elegy  is  based  on  a  confession. 
It  tells  of  a  casual  meeting  between  Milton  and  some  fair 
lady  (apparently  without  conversation)  in  a  public  place, 
at  London,  in  the  month  of  May.  Amid  the  crowd  of 
beauties  whom  Milton  watched  with  pleasure,  this  fairest 
one  was  seen  only  for  a  moment,  but  her  face  remained  in 
his  heart  for  ever. 

Unam  forte  aliis  supereminuisse  notabam, 

principium  nostri  lux  erat  ilia  mali. 

sic  Venus  optaret  mortalibus  ipsa  videri, 

sic  regina  deum  conspicienda  fuit. 

hanc  memor  obiecit  nobis  malus  ille  Cupido, 

solus  et  hos  nobis  texuit  ante  dolos. 

nec  procul  ipse  vafer  latuit,  multaeque  sagittae, 

et  facis  a  tergo  grande  pependit  onus. 

nec  mora,  nunc  ciliis  haesit,  nunc  virginis  ore, 

insilit  hinc  labiis,  insidet  inde  gents. 

protinus  insoliti  subierunt  corda  furores, 

uror  amans  intus,  flammaque  totus  eram, 

interea  misero  quae  iatn  mihi  sola  placebat, 

ablata  est  oculis  non  reditura  meis. 

(1)  Pythagoras. 

VOL.  CXVII.  N.S.  T* 
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But  one  I  marked  (then  peace  forsook  my  breast) 

One — oh,  how  far  superior  to  the  rest, 

What  lovely  features  1  such  the  Cyprian  queen 
Herself  might  wish,  and  Juno  wish  her  mien. 

The  very  nymph  was  she  whom,  when  1  dared 
His  arrows.  Love  had  even  then  prepared. 

Now  was  himself  remote,  nor  unsupplied 
With  torch  well  trimmed  and  quiver  at  his  side. 

Now  to  her  lips  he  clung,  her  eyelids  now, 

Then  settled  on  her  cheeks,  or  on  her  brow — 

A  fever,  new  to  me,  of  fierce  desire 

Now  seized  my  soul,  and  I  was  all  on  fire. 

But  she  the  while,  whom  only  I  adore. 

Was  gone,  and  vanished,  to  appear  no  more. 

The  Elegies  are  followed  by  ten  verses  which  (according 
to  Masson)  were  added  by  Milton  as  an  apology  for  the 
confession  just  mentioned.  Milton  states  that  from  the 
vanity  of  love  he  has  been  redeemed  by  his  work  at  the 
University,  and  that  his  breast  is  now  “  stiff  with  continual 
frost.”  Next  come  some  epigrams  on  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  of  1605.  Cowper  has  left  them  untranslated,  “  both 
because  the  matter  is  unpleasant  and  because  they  are 
written  with  an  asperity  which  would  be  extremely  un¬ 
seasonable  now”  (in  1792).  But  Cowper  has  translated 
two  short  poems  on  “  Leonora  singing  at  Rome  ”  :  that 
is,  Leonora  Baroni,  a  lady  whom  Milton  met  at  Rome  in 
1638.  There  is  also  a  poem  accompanying  a  portrait  of 
Cromwell,  which  the  Protector  sent  to  Christina,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  and  in  which  he  is  made  to  excuse  his  rugged 
and  wrinkled  features.  But  his  face  is  not  always  grim 
to  kings  and  queens  {iioji  sunt  hi  vulius  regibus  usque 
truces). 

The  Sylvae,  or  Miscellanies,  consist  of  ten  poems  of  an 
average  length  of  one  hundred  lines.  The  first  is  in 
Alcaeics,  and  is  on  the  death  of  John  Gostlin,  Master  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  who,  though  a  physician  and 
head  of  a  medical  college,  could  not  protect  himself  against 
death.  The  substance  is  that  all  must  yield  to  fate. 

The  next  poem  in  the  Sylvae  is  the  longest  piece  in  the 
whole  collection  (226  hexameters).  It  is  on  the  “  Fifth  of 
November,”  and  is  a  vigorous  Protestant  denunciation  of 
Popery  and  all  its  works. 
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Satan,  the  author  of  all  mischief,  comes  through  the 
air  to  Italy,  and  appears  to  the  Pope  in  the  dress  of  a 
Franciscan  friar.  He  then  suggests  the  plot.  Murder  and 
Treason  are  called  by  the  Pope  from  their  den  to  help  him 
in  his  schemes.  But  the  Almighty  looks  down  from 
Heaven,  and  sends  Rumour  to  warn  his  faithful  Britons  of 
their  danger.  Thus  the  dreadful  purpose  is  frustrated. 

The  following  verses  are  from  the  passage  where  Satan 
visits  the  Vatican  ; 

Subdolus  at  tali  serpens  velatus  amictu 
solvit  in  has  fallax  ora  exsecrantia  voces: 

”  dor  mis,  note?  etiamne  tuos  sopor  opprimit  artus, 
immemor  o  fidei,  pecorumque  oblite  tuorum, 
dum  cathedram,  venerande,  tuam  diademaque  triplex 
ridet  HyPerboreo  gens  barbara  nata  sub  axe, 
dumque  pharetrati  spernunt  tua  iura  Britanni. 
turgentes  animos  et  fastus  frange  procaces, 
sacrilegiqtie  sciant  tua  quid  maledictio  possit, 
et  quid  Apostolicae  possit  custodia  clavis.” 

which  I  translate  thus  : 

The  wily  serpent  in  this  garb  arrayed 

Opened  his  lips,  that  cursed  whom  they  betra3’ed, 

“Son,  art  thou  sleeping,  sunk  in  slumber  deep, 

Thy  word  forgot,  oblivious  of  thy  sheep. 

While  savages  from  farthest  North  look  down 
Upon  thy  throne  august  and  triple  crown? 

The  Briton,  bow  in  hand,  disowns  thy  might. 

Crush  his  proud  heart,  his  froward  spirit  smite. 

And  let  the  wicked  learn  how  sore  a  ban 
The  warder  of  the  keys  can  set  on  man.” 

After  a  fine  description  of  the  den  of  Murder  and 
I'reason  (Phonos  and  Prodotes),  the  poem  ends  with  the 
discovery  and  punishment  of  the  conspirators. 

It  is  a  marvellous  composition,  and  places  Milton  among 
the  small  number  of  really  great  writers  of  Latin  hexa¬ 
meters.  It  was  written  when  he  was  seventeen. 

A  poem  follows  on  the  death  of  a  Bishop  of  Ely,  Dr. 
Felton.  Fame  brings  to  Milton  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  the  Bishop,  who  is  addressed : 

qui  rex  sacrorum  ilia  fuisti  in  insula 
quae  nomen  anguillae  tenet. 

Milton  is  filled  with  grief  and  indignation;  and  prays 
that  Death  may  himself  die.  But  he  is  commanded  by  the 
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voice  of  the  Bishop  to  have  patience.  Death  is  sent  from 
the  heavens  to  gather  the  harvests  of  God. 

The  Bishop,  raised  to  the  sky  at  the  call  of  Death,  has 
seen  its  wonders  without  fear.  He  describes  them  to 
Milton.  Finally  he  mentions  the  crystalline  battlements, 
the  emerald  floor,  and  there  he  stops : — 

Sed  hie  tacebo,  nam  quis  effari  queat, 
oriundus  humano  patre, 
amoenitates  illius  loci?  mihi 
sat  est  in  aeternum  frui. 

Cowper’s  translation  is  : — 

But  here  I  cease.  For  never  can 
The  tongue  of  once  a  mortal  man 
In  suitable  description  trace 
The  pleasures  of  that  happy  place. 

Suffice  it  that  those  joys  divine 
Are  all,  and  all  for  ever,  mine. 

The  fourth  of  the  Sylvae  is  entitled 

Natiiram  non  fati  senium^ 

“  That  Nature  is  not  subject  to  old  age.”  It  was  written 
in  1628,  on  the  ceremony  of  the  conferring  of  degrees  at 
Cambridge,  when  it  was  usual  for  verses  to  be  written  by 
certain  persons  who  took  part  in  the  disputation  which 
preceded  the  actual  ceremony.  Milton  wrote  these  verses 
for  one  of  the  Fellows  of  his  College,  who  for  some  reason 
was  unable  to  write  a  copy  himself.  Milton  asks  :  “  Shall 
the  face  of  Nature  grow  thin  and  lean,  shall  the  mother  of 
all  things  become  barren  with  old  age  ?  ”  He  answers 
“  No.”  The  Almighty  has  planted  in  the  universe  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  progress,  so  that  no  weakening  is  to  be  looked  for, 
but  continuous  development.  A  few  lines  will  suffice  to 
show  the  style  : 

At  pater  omnipotens,  fundatis  fortius  astris, 
consuluit  rerum  summae,  certoqtue  peregit 
pondere  fatorum  lances,  atque  ordine  summo 
singula  perpetuum  iussit  servare  tenorem. 
volvitur  hinc  lapsu  mundi  rota  prima  diurno, 
raptat  et  ambitos  soda  vertigine  caelos. 
tardior  haud  solito  Saturnus,  et  acer,  ut  olim, 
fulmineum  rutilat  cristata  casside  Mavors. 
floridus  aeternum  Phoebus  iuvenile  coruscat, 
nec  fovet  effetas  loca  per  declivia  terras 
devexo  temone  deus:  sed  semper,  arnica 
luce  potens,  eadem  currit  per  signa  rotarum. 
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But  now  the  Almighty  Father  surer  laid 
•  His  deep  foundations  :  and  providing  well 
For  the  event  of  all,  the  scales  of  fate 
Suspended  in  just  equipoise,  and  bade 
His  universal  works  from  age  to  age 
One  tenour  hold,  perpetual,  undisturbed. 

Hence  the  prime  mover  wheels  itself  about 
Continual,  day  by  day,  and  with  it  bears 
In  social  measure  swift  the  heavens  around. 

Not  tardier  now  is  Saturn  than  of  old. 

Nor  radiant  less  the  burning  casque  of  Mars. 

Phoebus,  his  vigour  unimpaired,  still  shows 
The  effulgence  of  his  youth,  nor  needs  the  god 
A  downward  course,  that  he  may  warm  the  vales, 

But,  ever  rich  in  influence,  runs  his  road. 

Sign  after  sign,  through  all  the  heavenly  zone. 

Another  academical  exercise  follows :  “  On  the 

Platonic  Idea  as  (understood  by  Aristotle.”  It  is  an 
instance  of  Milton’s  humour.  He  asks,  “  Where  shall  this 
famous  personage  the  Idea  be  sought?  Is  he  among  the 
stars,  or  in  the  moon,  or  does  he  slumber  in  the  underworld, 
or  does  he  walk  the  earth  as  some  huge  giant  ?  ”  (Then, 
addressing  Plato,  he  concludes  with  these  words  : 

At  tu,  perenne  ruris  Acadetni  decus, 
haec  monstra  si  tu  primus  induxti  scholis, 
iam  iam  poetas,  urbis  exules  tuae, 
revocabis,  ipse  fabulator  maximus, 
aut  institutor  ipse  migrabis  foras. 

And  thou,  who  hast  immortalized  the  shades 
Of  Academus,  if  the  schools  received 
This  monster  of  the  fancy  first  from  thee. 

Either  recall  at  once  the  banished  bards 
To  thy  republic,  or,  thyself  evinced 
A  wilder  fabulist,  go  also  forth. 

Plato  had  banished  poets  from  his  republic.  He  must 
either  recall  them,  being  himself  the  greatest  of  fabulists, 
or  he  must  get  out  of  his  own  republic. 

The  hexameters  entitled  Ad  fatrem  are  an  affectionate 
address  to  the  poet’s  father,  and  a  reply  to  some  mild 
remonstrance  which  his  father  had  made  against  a  life 
dedicated  to  poetry  instead  of  to  some  regular  profession. 
Milton  had  now  left  Cambridge,  and  had  begun  to  study 
by  himself  at  Horton.  The  substance  of  the  poem  is  “  Do 
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not  despise  poetry,  father.  You  are  skilled  in  music,  and 
poetry  is  akin  to  music.  If  my  career  is  to  be  that  of  a 
poet,  is  not  this  a  career  in  which  something  worthy  may 
be  done?  May  I  not  in  this  way  repay  my  debt  to  you? 
May  not  my  verses  keep  alive  to  distant  ages  the  memory 
of  your  generosity  to  me  ?  ” 

Ofjiciutn  cari  taceo  commune  parentis. 

Me  poscent  maiora;  tuo,  pater  optime,  sumptu 
cum  mihi  Romuleae  patuit  facundia  linguae 
et  Latii  veneres,  et  quae  lovis  ora  decebant 
grandia  magniloquis  elata  vocabula  Graiis, 
addere  suasisti  quos  iactat  Gallia  flores, 
et  quam  degeneri  novus  Italus  ore  loquelam 
fufulit,  barbaricos  testatus  voce  tumultus ; 
quaeque  Palaestinus  loquitor  mysteria  vates. 

1  speak  not  now,  on  more  important  themes 
Intent,  of  common  benefits,  and  such 
As  Nature  bids,  but  of  thy  larger  gifts. 

My  father,  who,  when  I  had  opened  once 
The  stores  of  Roman  eloquence,  and  learned 
The  full-toned  language  of  the  eloquent  Greeks, 

Thyself  didst  counsel  me  to  add  the  flowers 
That  Gallia  boasts  :  those  too  with  which  the  smooth 
Italian  his  degenerate  speech  adorns. 

That  witnesses  his  mixture  with  the  Goth ; 

And  Palestine’s  prophetic  songs  divine. 

Milton  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  way;  and  he  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  fulfilled  his  promise  that  he  would 
make  his  father’s  goodness  known  to  future  generations. 

After  a  short  speech  addressed  to  the  poet  Salsillus 
(Salzilli)  expressing  hopes  for  his  recovery  from  illness, 
Milton  has  placed  the  fine  poem  called  Mansus,  in  which 
he  renders  thanks  for  the  kindness  shown  to  him  by 
Giovanni  Manso,  the  friend  of  Tasso,  and  a  patron  of  art 
and  literature,  during  Milton’s  visit  to  Italy.  In  a  famous 
passage,  Milton  hopes  that  he  may  himself  have  such  a 
friend  as  Tasso  found  in  Manso  : — 

Dis  dilecte  senex,  te  lupiter  aequus  oportet 
nascentem  et  miti  lustrarit  lumine  Phoebus, 

Atlantisque  nepos;  neque  enim  nisi  earns  ab  ortu 
dis  superis  poterit  magno  favisse  poetae. 
htnc  longaeva  tibi  lento  sub  flore  senectus 
vernat,  et  .iesonios  lucratur  vivida  fusos. 
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notidum  deciduos  servans  tibi  frontis  honores, 
ingeniumque  vigens,  et  aduUum  mentis  acumen. 

O  mihi  si  mea  sors  talem  concedat  amicum 
Phoebeos  decorate  viros  qui  tarn  bene  norit, 
siquando  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges 
Arturumque  etiam  sub  terris  bella  moventem. 

Well  may  we  think,  O  dear  to  all  above, 

Thy  birth  distinguished  by  the  smile  of  Jove, 

And  that  Apollo  shed  his  kindliest  power, 

And  Maia’s  son,  on  that  propitious  hour, 

Since  only  minds  so  born  can  comprehend 
A  poet’s  worth,  or  yield  that  w'orth  a  friend. 

Hence,  on  thy  yet  unfaded  cheek  appears 
The  lingering  freshness  of  thy  greener  years. 

Hence  in  thy  front  and  features  we  admire 
Nature  unwithered,  and  a  mind  entire. 

Oh,  might  so  true  a  friend  to  me  belong, 

So  skilled  to  grace  the  votaries  of  song. 

Should  I  recall  hereafter  into  rhyme 
The  kings  and  heroes  of  my  native  clime, 

Arthur  the  chief,  who  even  now  prepares, 

In  subterranean  being,  future  wars. 

The  Epitaphium  Damonis  is  a  pastoral  on  the  death  of 
Charles  Diodati,  an  event  which  took  place  in  1638,  a 
few  months  after  Milton  had  left  England.  The  poem 
proves  that  Diodati  was  a  close  friend  of  Milton,  closer 
even  than  Edward  King,  whose  death  was  the  subj'ect  of 
Lycidas. 

Thyrsis  and  Damon,  the  characters  in  the  pastoral,  are 
shepherds.  Thyrsis  (Milton)  goes  on  a  journey.  He 
hears  the  news  of  Damon’s  death.  On  his  return  he 
soothes  his  sorrow  by  this  poem,  in  which  there  is  a 
recurring  refrain  : — 

Ite  domum  impasti:  domino  iam  non  vacat,  agni. 

Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs  :  my  thoughts  are  due 
To  other  cares  than  those  of  feeding  you. 

Milton  asks  who  will  now  share  his  pains  and  perils,  or 
cheer  him  with  conversation.  Nature  tries  to  console  him, 
but  in  vain.  There  is  a  fine  passage  contrasting  the 
lightly  made  and  lightly  broken  unions  of  the  lower 
animals  with  man’s  slowness  to  make  one  real  friend. 
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Hei  tnihi,  quam  similes  ludunt  per  prata  iuvenci 
omnes  unanimi  secum  sibi  lege  sodales, 
nec  magis  hunc  alio  quisquam  secernat  amicum 
de  grege:  sic  densi  veniunt  ad  pabula  thoes, 
inque  vicem  hirsuti  paribus  iunguntur  onagri, 
lex  eadem  pelagi;  deserto  in  More  Proteus 
agmina  phocarum  numeral :  vilisque  volucrum 
passer  habet  semper  quicum  sit,  et  omnia  circum 
farra  libens  volitat,  sero  sua  tecta  revisens. 
quern  si  sors  leto  obiciet,  seu  milvus  adunco 
fata  tulit  rostro,  seu  stravit  arundine  fossor, 
protinus  ille  alium  socio  petit  inde  volatu. 
nos  durum  genus,  et  diris  exercita  fatis 
gens,  homines,  aliena  animis  et  pectore  discors. 
vix  sibi  quisque  parem  de  milibus  invenit  unum, 
aut,  si  sors  dederit  tandem  non  aspera  votis, 
ilium  inopina  dies,  qua  non  speraveris  hora, 
surripit,  aeternum  linquens  in  saecula  damnum. 

Ah,  blest  indifference  of  the  playful  herd, 

None  by  his  fellows  chosen,  or  preferred. 

No  bonds  of  amity  the  flocks  enthrall, 

But  each  associates  and  is  pleased  with  all. 

So  graze  the  dappled  deer  in  numerous  droves, 

And  aA  his  kind  alike  the  zebra  loves. 

The  same  law  governs  where  the  breakers  roar. 

And  Proteus’  shoals  o’erspread  the  desert  shore. 

The  sparrow,  meanest  of  the  feathered  race, 

His  fit  companion  finds  in  every  place. 

With  whom  he  picks  the  grain  that  suits  him  best. 

Flirts  here  and  there,  and  late  returns  to  rest. 

And  whom  if  chance  the  falcon  make  his  prey. 

Or  hedger  with  his  well-aimed  arrow  slay. 

For  no  such  loss  the  gay  survivor  grieves. 

New  love  he  seeks,  and  new  delight  receives. 

We  only,  an  obdurate  kind,  rejoice 
Scorning  all  others  in  a  single  choice. 

We  scarce  in  thousands  meet  one  kindred  mind. 

And  if  the  long-sought  good  at  last  we  find. 

When  least  we  fear  it.  Death  our  treasure  steals. 

And  gives  our  heart  a  wound  that  nothing  heals. 

Cowper  has  translated  this  passage,  indeed  the  whole  of 
the  pastoral,  with  insight  and  tenderness. 

There  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the 
Epitaphittm  Damonis  and  Lycidas,  which  was  written 
about  the  same  time. 

A  poem  to  John  Rous,  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  refers  to  the  loss  of  a  book  of  Milton’s  verse. 
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which  he  had  sent  to  Rous.  There  are  also  two  epigrams 
on  Milton’s  opponent  Salmasius  (Claude  Saumaise),  which 
were  scarcely  worthy  of  preservation. 

-As  a  whole,  the  Latin  poems  show  us  Milton  as  a 
scholar  of  the  first  rank,  combining  strong  originality  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  best  Latin  literature,  especially 
Ovid,  whose  Metamorphoses  was  one  of  Milton’s 
favourite  books.  We  also  learn  from  the  poems  that  the 
boy  was  father  to  the  man,  that  Milton  even  in  his  earliest 
youth  had  resolved  to  write  poetry  that  should  endure, 
and  that  he  had  begun  to  direct  the  whole  of  his  life  in 
conformity  with  that  noble  ideal. 


CROSFIELD’S  DIARY  AND  THE  CAROLINE 

STAGE 


By  F.  S.  Boas,  LL.D. 

In  an  article  in  this  Review  in  August,  1918,  I  gave  some 
account  of  the  visits  of  professional  theatrical  companies 
to  Oxford  in  the  seventeenth  century/  I  there  stated  that 
from  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I — when 
entries  of  payments  to  travelling  companies  in  the 
academic  and  civic  accounts  cease  somewhat  abruptly — 
till  the  beginning  of  the  Restoration  period,  when  Anthony 
Wood’s  diaries  come  to  our  aid,  there  was  a  blank  in  the 
history  of  the  professional  stage  at  Oxford.  But  from  the 
article  on  “Sport  and  Pastime  in  Stuart  Oxford,”  by 
Percy  Manning,  which  forms  part  of  the  volume  Surveys 
and  Tokens  recently  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Salter,  of 
Magdalen,  for  the  Oxford  Historical  Society,  I  have 
learnt  of  the  survival  of  a  document  which  helps  to  bridge 
the  gulf.  This  is  the  MS.  diary  of  Thomas  Crosfield, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  from 
which  Manning  gives  a  number  of  quotations. 

Manning’s  article  is  a  valuable  piece  of  work,  and  all 
readers  of  it  will  share  Mr.  Salter’s  regret  at  his  premature 
death  in  1917.  His  account  of  field  sports  and  games,  of 
riding,  dancing,  and  fencing,  is  vivid  and  interesting.  The 
description  of  “  the  drama  and  other  spectacular  entertain¬ 
ments  in  Oxford  ”  with  which  the  article  concludes  is,  in 
the  writer’s  own  words,  “  a  slight  sketch  ”  which  owes  its 
importance  chiefly  to  the  hitherto  unknown  quotations  from 
Crosfield’s  diary. 

For  Manning’s  purpose  it  was  not  necessary  to  give 
these  quotations  in  extenso,  or  to  discuss  their  relation  to 
the  general  history  of  the  professional  stage  in  Oxford  or 
London.  I  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  a  vacation 

(i)  This  and  an  earlier  article  on  "Hamlet  at  Oxford  ”  (August,  1913) 
form  the  basis  of  a  chapter  in  my  volume,  Shakespeare  and  the  Universi¬ 
ties  (1923). 
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visit  to  transcribe  in  full  all  the  passages  in  the  diary 
relating  to  the  drama  in  any  form.  I  wish  to  reproduce 
the  most  important  of  them  here  more  fully  than  Manning 
has  done  and  to  consider  their  significance  in  the  light  of 
our  information  from  other  sources. ‘ 

Thomas  Crosfield,  a  North-countryman,  who  graduated 
in  December,  1622,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Queen’s 
in  October,  1627,  kept  his  diary  continuously  from  1626  to 
1640.  It  is  written  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  Latin, 
and  turns  in  abrupt  fashion  from  the  discussion  of  political 
or  theological  questions  to  trivial  affairs  of  every  day. 
Crosfield  sometimes  breaks  out  in  rhyme,  and  the 
first  reference  in  his  diary  to  an  entertainment,  on  June 
27th,  1628,  consists  of  “  an  100  verses  of  y®  sight  at  Oxon 
in  y®  Act,”  the  chief  ceremony  of  the  academic  year.  The 
last  four  lines  make  it  clear  that  the  ”  sight  ”  was  a  puppet- 
show  : 

All  this  y*  sight  Chaos  doth  p^sent 
Express’d  by  puppets,  w^h  one  did  inuent 
In  17  years.  &  this  as  ’tis  well  knowne 
In  Oxjord  City  hath  bene  often  showne. 

Any  addition  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  English 
puppet-shows  is  welcome,  and  Crosfield’s  pedestrian 
verses  are  arranged  in  numbered  sections  doubtless  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  episodes  in  the  performance  from  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  They  are  :  (i)  The  Creation 
and  the  Fall : 

y»  beginning 

Of  all  y*  world,  &  .  .  .  Adams  sinning. 

(2)  The  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise  : 

Then  they  betooke  them  to  their  country  trade, 

Eue  with  her  distaffe,  Adam  with  his  spade 

(3)  The  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  the  latter’s  murder 
of  his  brother.  (4)  The  trial  of  Abraham’s  faith  in  the 
command  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  (5)  The  casting  of  Shadrach, 

(i)  For  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  Diary  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
T.  VV.  Allen,  Fellow  and  Librarian  of  Queen’s  College.  My  work  was 
considerably  facilitated  by  a  transcript  mainly  (as  I  understand)  in  the 
hand  of  the  Provost  of  Queen’s,  Dr.  J.  R.  Magrath.  All  my  quotations 
have  been  carefully  collated  with  the  original  MS. 
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Meshach,  and  Abednego  into  the  fiery  furnace  by 
“  Nebuchadnezzar  y*  proud  King.” 

And  this  is  all  out  of  the  old  Testam^ 

That  of  y*  newe  w«h  th’  author  did  inuent 
Succeedeth  nowe  in  briefe  for  to  be  told. 

(i)  The  Nativity  and  Epiphany.  (2)  The  flight  into  Egypt. 
(3)  The  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 

The  reference  above  by  Crosfield  to  “  Chaos,” 
apparently  as  presenter  of  the  show,  suggests  that  it  is  the 
same  as  The  Chaos  of  the  World  licensed  by  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  to  William  Sands  and  others  for  exhibition. ‘  It 
is  probably  also  the  same  show  as  that  noted  by  Crosfield 
among  “  things  to  be  seene  for  money  in  y«  City  ”  on 
July  nth,  1631,  “the  history  of  some  parts  of  y*  bible  as 
of  y"  Creation  of  y*  world,  Abrahams  sacrificing  his  sonne, 
Nineveh  besieged  and  taken,®  Dives  and  Lazarus.”  Again 
on  July  loth,  1635,  Crosfield  notes  “at  our  Act  besides  y* 
playes  at  y®  Kings  Armes  other  things  ...  to  be  seene 
for  money.”  Among  these  is  “  The  beginninge  of  y®  world 
besides  Carfax.”  This  may  be  the  show  of  1628  and  1631, 
described  by  its  first  episode;  but  it  may  be  a  different 
“  motion  ”  (as  the  puppet-play  is  also  called)  licensed  by 
Herbert  as  The  Creation  of  the  World  I  In  the 
Coventry  accounts  3^.  ^d.  was  paid  on  July  12th,  1638,  “  to 
Robert  Tayler  and  Ann  Mossock,  players,  who  came  by 
warrant  to  shew  the  world’s  creation”;  and  13^.  ^d.  on 
February  20th,  1639,  to  Christopher  Tomson,  “who  came 
w***  Commission  to  shew  the  Creation  of  the  world.” 

Another  show  is  noted  by  Crosfield  on  July  15th,  1634, 
among  the  “  spectacula  Oxonij  hoc  anno,”  “  Hierusalem 
in  its  glory — destruction. — The  Story  deuided  into  5  or  6 
parts.”  He  relates  that  it  was  “  invented  by  Mr.  Gosling, 
sometime  schollar  to  Mr.  Camden  [the  Headmaster  of 
Westminster],  Engineer.  .  .  .  His  wife  dying  left  him 

(1)  Dramatic  Records  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  ed.  J.  Q.  Adams,  p.  47. 

(2)  This  episode,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  1628  show,  is  probably 
the  same  as  that  to  which  the  puppet-show  man  refers  in  Jonson’s 
Bartholomew  Fair  (1614),  v.  i  :  “Jerusalem  was  a  stately  thing,  and  so 
w'as  Nineveh.” 

(3)  Dramatic  Records,  p.  47. 

(4)  J.  Tucker  Murray,  English  Dramatic  Companies,  II.,  p.  253. 
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some  meanes  in  a  chest,  a  maid-servant  cunningly 
getting  y®  key  of  her  master  conveyed  away  and  soe  he 
now  glad  to  get  his  liuing  [by  ?  ]  useinge  his  wits  for  such 
inventions.” 

The  exact  character  of  the  “  invention,”  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  again  on  July  loth,  1635,  is  not  specified.  It 
probably  was  of  the  puppet-show  type.  At  Norwich  it  was 
called  “the  portraiture  of  Jerusalem.”  An  entry  in  the 
Norwich  Mayor’s  Court  Books,  March  28th,  1635,  runs : 
“W“  Gostlynge  brought  into  this  Court  a  lycence  vnder 
the  seale  of  the  Master  of  the  Revells  dated  the  9th  day  of 
August  in  the  Tenth  yeare  of  Kinge  Charles  to  shew  the 
portraiture  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  in  all  places  for  a 
yeare,  he  hath  leave  to  make  shewe  of  the  said  portraiture 
for  this  whole  weeke  now  to  come.”  ^ 

Another  entertainment  still  more  difficult  to  classify  is 
twice  mentioned  by  Crosfield  as  “  Hokus  Pokus.”  On 
July  15th,  1634,  he  speaks  of  it  as  “  His  ma[ies]ties  Hokus 
Pokus,”  and  on  July  loth,  1635,  he  mentions  it  as  “to 
be  seene  for  money  ”  below  “  y®  flower  de  luce.”  The  first 
entry  may  signify  that  it  had  some  connection  with  the 
King’s  Company,  especially  as  the  Coventry  accounts 
record  a  payment  of  20  shillings  in  1637-1638  “  to  the 
Kings  players  and  hocus  pocus.”  * 

Another  of  the  items  in  Crosfield’s  July  loth,  1635,  entry 
is  of  special  interest.  It  is  “  The  witches  of  Lancashire, 
ouer  ag[ainst]  ye  K[ings]  Head,  their  i  Meetings 
2  Tricks.”  This  show,  like  Heywood  and  Brome’s  play. 
The  Late  Lancashire  Witches,  acted  by  the  King’s  Com¬ 
pany,  and  printed  in  1634,  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
popular  ferment  over  a  trial  for  witchcraft  in  the  Pendle 
district  in  1633,  following  on  a  similar  episode,  with  more 
tragic  results,  in  1612. 

If  the  citizens  of  Oxford  had  the  opportunity  in  the 
summer  of  seeing  performances  and  entertainments  given 
by  professionals,  in  the  winter  they  at  times  fell  back  on 
their  own  resources.  Thus  on  December  26th,  1631, 
Crosfield  notes  that  “  Cupid's  Whirligig,  a  Comedy,”  was 

(1)  English  Dramatic  Companies,  II.,  pp.  356-7. 

(2)  op.  cit.,  II.,  p.  253. 
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“  acted  by  certaine  apprentices  to  printers,  booksellars  and 
other  priviledgemen  in  Oxon.”  This  play,  by  Edward 
Sharpham,  first  printed  in  1607,  had  been  “  sundry  times 
acted  ”  by  the  children  of  the  King’s  Revels,  and  was 
reprinted  in  1611,  1616  and  1630.  It  is  an  unexpected 
tribute  to  its  enduring  popularity  to  find  it  being  acted 
by  amateurs  in  Oxford.  The  place  of  performance  may 
have  been  the  Town  Hall,  where,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Anthony  Wood  on  New  Year’s  Day  and  Twelfth  Night, 
1663,  saw  the  production  by  apprentices  of  Jonson’s 
V  olpone. 

With  Crosfield’s  interest  in  dramatic  entertainments  one 
might  have  expected  fuller  references  in  his  Diary  to 
academic  plays.  But  though  he  mentions  other  amuse¬ 
ments  at  Queen’s  he  says  nothing  about  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances  there.  Neither  in  his  days  nor  earlier  does  Queen’s 
seem  to  have  been  a  dramatic  centre.  The  only  academic 
plays  to  which  Crosfield  refers  are  those  performed  at 
Christ  Church  and  St.  John’s  during  the  visit  of  the  King 
and  Queen  to  Oxford  in  the  summer  of  1636,  and  here 
his  somewhat  meagre  notes  add  nothing  of  value  to  what 
we  already  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  long  entry  dated  July  i8th, 
1634,  he  gives  us — what  we  should  not  have  expected — 
important  details  about  the  chief  contemporary  London 
professional  companies.  Parts  of  the  passage  are  quoted 
in  Manning’s  article,  but  it  is  of  such  interest  to  historians 
of  the  stage  that  I  here  reproduce  in  full  those  sections 
of  it  that  relate  to  the  Caroline  theatre : — 

One  Richard  Kendall  about  y*  age  of  50  or  upwards,  belonging  to 
y*  Company  of  players  of  Salsbury  Court  that  came  to  Oxford  this  yeare 
came  to  see  me  and  related  vnto  me  diverse  particular  stories  viz‘. 

I.  Of  his  particular  state  arid  education  in  his  youth  at  Kirkby  Lons- 
dall  where  he  served  his  Apprenticeship  to  a  Talor  and  afterward  went 
to  Cambridge  where  he  stayd  but  litle,  and  then  W’ent  to  London  where 
he  became  servant  to  S'  W®  Slingsby — &  nowe  he  is  one  of  y*  2  keepers 
of  the  wardrobe  of  the  said  Company. 

[“  Stories  ”  2,  3,  and  4  are  here  omitted,  as  they  are  not  of  theatrical 
interest.] 

5.  Of  the  seuerall  Companies  of  Players  in  London  w<*  are  in 
number  5. 
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1.  The  Kings  Company  at  y*  priuate  house  of  Black-friars  :  The 

.  .  f  f  M'f  Talor. 

masters  or  cheife  whereof  are  i  Lowen. 

2.  The  Queens  servants  at  y*  Phoenix  in  Drury  lane. 

Their  master  M'  Beeston,  Bayer,  Shirley,  Robinson, 
Clarke. 

3.  The  Princes  Servants  at  y*  Red-bull  in  St.  Johns  Street, 

y*  cheife  Cape,  a  gold  smith,  NP  Worth,  Smith 
2000**. 

4.  The  Fortune  in  Golden-Lane,  y*  cheife  W“  Cartwright, 

Edw.  Armestead,  John  Buckle,  John  Kirke. 

5.  The  Company  of  Salisbury  Court  at  y*  further  end  of  fleet-street 

5gt  y*  Conduit.  The  cheife  wherof  are  i  Gunnell  a 
Papist,  2  M'  John  Yongue,  3  Edw.  Gibbs  a  fencer,  4  Tim. 
Reed,  5  Christof.  Goad,  6  Sam.  Thompson,  7  M*’  Staffeild, 
8  John  Robinson,  9  Courteous  Greuill.  These  are  y®  cheife 
wherof  7  are  called  sharers,  i.e.  such  as  pay  wages  to  y* 
servants  and  equally  share  in  the  overplus.  Other  servants 

lit  Rich.  Kendall,  » 
there  are  as  2  close  keepers  „  &c. 

\  Anthon.  Dover, 

Of  all  these  companies  y*  first  if  they  please  may  come  to  Oxon,  but 
none  without  speciall  Itres  from  the  Chancellor  obteined  by  meanes  of  y® 
Secretary  to  the  Vice-Chanc’lo'  /M^  Gunnell  akin  to  y®  Nappers./  A 
crosse  *  mischance  happened  to  this  company  bee.  of  a  boy  y*  quarrelled 
with  a  Scholar  in  y*  Tauerne./  They  came  furnished  with  14  playes.*  And 
lodged  at  y*  Kings  Armes,  where  Franklin  hath  about  3**  a  day  while  they 
stay,  i.e.  for  every  play  4  nobles  besides  y*  benefit  of  Seats. 

This  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  interview  between  a 
professional  player  of  the  period  and  a  University  Don 
of  which  we  have  a  record.  The  fact  that  Richard 
Kendall  (as  we  now  learn)  was,  like  Crosfield,  a  North- 
countryman  probably  served  as  an  introduction.  The  new 
biographical  data  which  we  here  get  about  Kendall  himself 
are  interesting,  but  far  more  important  is  the  information 
obtained  from  his  lips  about  “  the  Company  of  Salisbury 
Court,”  to  which  he  belonged.  This  appears  to  be  the 
short-lived  King’s  Revels  Company,  which  in  1635 
we  learn  from  the  title-page  of  the  1640  quarto)  acted 
Richard  Brome’s  The  Sfaragus  Garden  at  Salisbury 
Court.  Nathaniel  Richard’s  Messalina,  also  printed  in 
1640,  and  “  acted  divers  times  by  the  Company  of  his 
Majesties  Revells,”  gives  the  names  of  nine  of  the 

(1)  The  word  is  underlined  and  is  not  very  clear.  Manning  has 
"grosse.” 

(2)  Manning  has  wrongly  “players.” 
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members  of  the  company.^  With  this  key  we  are  able  to 
identify  the  company  for  which  George  Stutfield  (Stutvile) 
made  an  unsuccessful  application  at  Norwich  on  March  loth, 
1635,  as  that  of  the  King’s  Revels.*  But  Kendall’s  inter¬ 
view  with  Crosfield  now  carries  back  the  story  of  the  com¬ 
pany — especially  in  respect  of  its  provincial  tours — to  1634. 
Moreover,  it  throws  new  light  upon  its  organisation  and 
gives  us  (in  addition  to  those  of  the  two  wardrobe  keepers) 
nine  names,  including  the  seven  “  sharers  ”  or  partners, 
who  divided  the  profits  of  the  enterprise.  Of  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Diary,  John  Yonge,  Timothy  Read,  George 
Stafiield  (Stutfield),  Anthony  Dover,  and  Richard  Kendall 
himself,  appear  also  in  the  Norwich  list,  Sam  Thompson 
in  the  Messalina  cast,  and  Christopher  Goad  and  John 
Robinson  in  both.  Edward  Gibbs,  a  fencer,  may  possibly 
be  the  “  Gibbs  ”  who  was  in  the  Admiral’s  company  in 
1602,  and  was  one  of  the  two  “Getes”  in  the  procession 
at  the  end  of  Tamar  Cam.  As  to  the  two  well-known 
actors  Richard  Gunnell  *  and  Courteous  (Curtice) 
Greville,  this  is  the  first  indication  that  has  come 
to  light  that  they  were  ever  members  of  the  Revels 
Company.  In  1622  both  had  been  in  the  Pals¬ 
grave’s  Company;  Gunnell  is  mentioned  in  May  20th 
of  that  year  as  a  sharer  in  their  house,  the  new  Fortune, 
and  Greville  appears  in  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  as  one  of  the  Palsgrave’s  servants.  Towards  the 
close  of  1631  the  Palsgrave’s  men  appear  to  have  passed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  infant  Prince  Charles  (after¬ 
wards  Charles  II),  but  neither  Gunnell  nor  Greville  is 
mentioned  in  the  long  cast  prefixed  to  Marmion’s 
Holland's  Leaguer  (1632),  “lately  and  often  acted”  by 
Prince  Charles’s  men.*  Kendall’s  statement  explains  the 
omission — they  had  joined  the  Revels  Company.  But  it 
is  strange  to  find  neither  of  them  in  the  Norwich  list  of 
1635,  or  in  the  Messalina  cast.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
both  Cartwrights,  senior  and  junior,  appear  in  the  Norwich 

(1)  English  Dramatic  Companies,  I.,  pp.  280-1. 

(2)  Op.  cit.,  I.,  pp.  279-80. 

(3)  ‘‘The  Nappers,”  to  whom  Gunnell  is  said  to  be  akin,  are  an  Oxford 
family  mentioned  several  times  by  Crosfield  in  the  Diary. 

(4)  Op.  cit.,  I.,  pp.  218-9. 
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list,  and  the  senior  in  the  Messalina  cast,  Kendall  speaks 
of  “  Mr.  W“*  Cartwright  ”  as  one  of  "  y*  cheife  ”  of  the 
Fortune  Company.  He  is  probably  alluding  to  the 
veteran  William  Cartwright,  senior,  though  neither  he  nor 
his  son  has  hitherto  been  known  as  a  member  of  the 
company  reorganised  by  William  Perry  and  Richard 
Weekes  in  November,  1629,  which  acted  first  at  the  Red 
Bull  and  afterwards  at  the  Fortune.  That  this  is  the 
company  referred  to  by  Kendall  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
he  mentions  Edward  Armestead  and  John  Kirke,  who  are 
the  Edward  Armiger  and  John  Kerke  included  in  the 
licence  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Perry  and  Weekes 
on  November  loth,  1629.^  If  Kendall  is  right,  Cart¬ 
wright  must  have  joined  the  King’s  Revels  Company  late 
in  1634  or  early  in  1635. 

By  “  the  Princes  Servants  at  y®  Red-bull  in  St.  Johns 
Street  ”  Kendall  means  the  company  which,  as  already 
stated,  had  passed  in  1631  from  the  patronage  of  the 
Palsgrave  to  that  of  Prince  Charles.  It  has  been  known 
that  they  had  migrated  from  the  Fortune  to  Salisbury 
Court  for  a  time,  and  thence  to  the  Red  Bull.  But  we 
‘now  learn  that  they  were  at  the  last-named  theatre  by  1634.* 
“  Mr.  Cape,”  the  first  of  the  three  names  mentioned  by 
Kendall  as  “  y®  cheife  ”  of  the  company,  must,  I  think, 
be  a  mistake  for,  or  a  variant  of,  Andrew  Cane,  who  is 
included  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  in  a  list  of  the  Palsgrave’s 
servants  in  1622,  and  who  appears  as  “Andrew  Keyne  ” 
in  the  1632  Holland's  Leaguer  cast.  Ellis  Worth  and 
Matthew  Smith  *  both  figure  in  the  same  cast,  and  had 
been  mentioned  in  a  royal  licence  to  the  company,  doubt¬ 
less  under  its  new  name  of  the  Prince’s  Servants,  dated 
December  7th,  1631. 

The  list  of  the  Queen’s  Servants  acting  at  the  Phoenix, 
or  Cockpit,  in  Drury  Lane  is  very  interesting,  for  hitherto 
our  knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  Queen  Henrietta’s  com¬ 
pany  has  been  based  on  the  casts  prefixed  to  the  quartos 

(1)  English  Dramatic  Companies,  I.,  p.  272. 

(2)  Hitherto  it  could  be  merely  said  that  by  1635  the  Prince’s  men  seem 
to  have  gone  to  the  Red  Bull,  and  that  they  are  known  to  have  played 
there  in  1639-40  (cf.  op.  cit.,  I.,  pp.  220-3). 

(3)  I  am  unable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  “2000*^  ”  after  “  M'  Smith." 
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of  some  of  the  plays  acted  by  them.  According  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Herbert,  made  after  the  Restoration,  Christopher 
Beeston,  as  manager  of  the  company,  paid  him  “  6o^*  per 
annum,  besides  usuall  fees  and  allowances  for  Court 
plaies.”  “Mr.  Bayer”  is  Michael  Bower,  “Shirley”  is 
William  Sherlock,  “  Robinson  ”  is  William  Robinson,  and 
“  Clarke  ”  is  Hugh  Clark,  who  appear  in  all  or  most  of  the 
casts  of  the  company  from  Shirley’s  Wedding  (printed 
1629)  to  Nabbes’s  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  acted  1635.  As 
Robinson  does  not  figure  in  the  Hannibal  and  Scipio  cast, 
we  now  learn  that  he  was  in  the  company  at  any  rate  up  to 
1634,  and  not  merely  till  1631,  when  Hey  wood’s  Fair  Maid 
of  the  West,  containing  his  name  in  Part  I,  was  printed. 

About  the  King’s  Company  and  its  two  leading  members 
at  this  time,  Joseph  Taylor  and  John  Lowin,  the  Diary 
gives  no  new  information,  except  on  one  point  discussed 
below.  It  is  curious  that  the  Blackfriars  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  if  this  were  its  only  house,  though  the  Globe  was 
still  used  for  performances  during  the  summer. 

But  the  entry  in  the  Diary  is  not  exhaustive.  The  com¬ 
pany  lists  are  far  from  complete.  And  we  cannot  overlook 
the  possibility  of  error  in  details.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  can 
check  these  from  other  sources,  their  general  accuracy 
seems  to  be  established.  Richard  Kendall  was  speaking 
with  first-hand  knowledge,  especially  about  his  own  com¬ 
pany,  and  Thomas  Crosfield  was  a  skilled  and  experienced 
chronicler.  His  record  of  their  interview  on  July  i8th, 
1634,  must  henceforth,  within  its  limits,  count  as  one  of 
the  primary  documents  for  the  history  of  the  Caroline 
theatres.  From  its  date  it  can  claim  a  contemporary 
authority  not  shared  by  such  post-Restoration  publications 
(valuable  as  they  are)  as  Historia  Histrionica  or  Roscius 
Anglicanus. 

Finally  the  entry  contains  a  somewhat  puzzling  allusion 
to  the  relations  between  the  companies  and  the  university 
authorities.  “  Of  all  these  companies  y®  first  \i.e.,  the 
King’s  Company]  if  they  please  may  come  to  Oxon,  but 
none  without  speciall  Itres  from  the  Chancellor  obteined 
by  meanes  of  y«  secretary  to  the  Vice-Chanc’lo^.”  What 
was  the  particular  privilege  of  the  King’s  Company  if 
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“  none  ”  of  the  five  companies  could  come  to  Oxford  with¬ 
out  the  Chancellor’s  permission  expressed  in  special 
letters?  Is  it  meant  that  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I 
his  company  might  apply  for  the  Chancellor’s  passport  at 
any  time,  while  other  companies  could  only  do  so  at  the 
Act?  In  any  case,  as  late  as  1621-1622  the  university 
authorities  had  paid  the  King’s  Players  twenty  shillings, 
vi  discederent  ab  Academia  nec  luderentT  But  the 
academic  attitude  may  have  been  modified  after  Charles 
came  to  the  throne,  for,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  last 
payment  of  the  long  series  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  ac¬ 
counts  to  actors  to  go  away  without  playing  is  in  1623-1624.’ 

On  another  important  matter  the  Diary  is  quite  definite. 
It  states  that  the  Salisbury  Court  Company  “  lodged  at  y* 
Kings  Armes,  where  Franklin  [the  landlord]  hath  about 
3i‘  a  day  while  they  stay,  i.e.y  for  each  play  4  nobles 
besides  y®  benefit  of  Seats.”  This  is,  so  far  as  I  know 
(except  for  the  permission  in  May,  1586,  to  the  players  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  to  act  in  the  Guild  Hall),  the  only  record 
previous  to  the  Civil  War  of  the  precise  locale  in  Oxford 
where  a  travelling  company  performed.  The  view  is  thus 
supported  which  I  have  previously  expressed  in  this 
Review  with  regard  to  the  first  performances  of  Hamlet 
and  Volf  one  at  Oxford,  that  these  must  have  taken  place  in 
inns,  not  in  academic  buildings.  These  two  memorable 
“  first-nights  ”  were,  however,  earlier  in  date  than  the 
opening  of  King’s  Arms.  An  entry  in  the  Oxford  City 
archives  under  date  September  i8th,  5  Jac.  I,  records  that 
“  Thomas  Francklyn  of  Holywell,  dwelling  at  a  house 
called  the  Augustyn  Friers,  which  is  very  fit  for  an  inn,  has 
licence  to  set  up  an  inn  there  with  the  sign  of  the  Kings 
Arms.”^  The  new  hostelry  became  sooner  or  later  after  its 
opening  the  recognised  headquarters  of  the  touring  com¬ 
panies.  For  Crosfield  not  only  speaks  of  the  Salisbury 
Court  actors  as  lodged  there  in  July,  1634,  but  (as  has  been 
seen)  in  1635  mentions  at  Act  time  “  y®  players  at  y®  Kinges 
Armes,”  and  in  1630  notes  “At  the  act  ....  no  players 

(1)  Shakespeare  and  the  Universities,  p.  31. 

(2)  For  this  extract  from  the  Archives  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  H.  E. 
Salter. 
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at  Frankl[ins],”  thus  clearly  indicating  that  his  inn  was 
the  customary  place  for  their  performances.  It  was  still 
so  some  thirty  years  later,  when  the  Duke  of  York’s 
players  acted  there  on  the  stage  in  the  yard,  as  Wood  tells 
us,  from  July  3rd  to  13th,  1661.  From  the  details  given 
by  Crosfield  it  is  evident  that  the  innkeepers  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  from  such  visits. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Kendall  did  not  mention,  or  at 
any  rate  Crosfield  did  not  record,  the  names  of  the  plays 
with  which  the  Salisbury  Court  company  came  furnished. 
But  it  is  worth  knowing  that  their  total  stock-in-trade  for 
the  tour  consisted  of  fourteen  plays.  This,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  just  one  less  than  the  number  of  plays  in  Egerton  MS. 
1994,  which  I  have  elsewhere  called  a  seventeenth  century 
theatrical  repertoire.  The  name  of  George  Stutfield,  whom 
Kendall  mentions  as  one  of  the  chief  of  his  own  “cry 
of  players,”  is  found  in  at  least  two  of  these  Egerton 
prompt-copies.  Stutfield  was  in  1635,  as  the  Norwich  list 
shows,  associated  with  the  younger  Cartwright,  who  prob¬ 
ably  at  a  later  period  got  together  this  bundle  of  plays. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  put  it  no  higher,  a  pleasing  speculation 
that  there  may  now  be  safely  housed  in  the  British  Museum 
some  of  the  “  papers  ”  which  the  book-keepers  of  the 
Salisbury  Court  company  carried  in  their  saddlebags  to 
Oxford  in  July,  1634. 
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By  Robert  Machray 

In  Riza  Khan,  her  Premier,  whose  story  may  well  be 
classed  among  the  romances  of  our  period,  Persia  has  at 
last  found  a  strong  man,  who  may  prove  to  be  her  saviour 
and  able  to  give  back  to  her  something,  at  any  rate,  of 
her  former  place  of  pride  among  the  nations.  In  the  ever- 
mysterious  East  it  is  the  unexpected  that  most  frequently 
happens.  Yet  it  is  not  the  first  time  in  her  long  and  often 
splendid  history  that  Persia  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  delivered  from  anarchy  and  imminent  dissolution  by 
one  of  the  least,  apparently,  of  her  sons  in  a  way  that 
could  not  have  been  foreseen.  There  is  the  instance,  only 
two  centuries  ago,  of  Nadir  Kuli,  the  peasant  cattle-boy 
of  Korasan,  who  made  himself  Shah,  successfully  fought 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks,  and  after  victorious  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara  invaded  India,  cap¬ 
tured  Delhi,  and  carried  off  the  Koh-i-noor  and  the 
Peacock  Throne.  His  military  genius  raised  Persia  from 
the  depths  that  had  threatened  to  overwhelm  her,  and 
made  her  mighty  in  Asia  once  more.  Such  vast  adven¬ 
turous  enterprises  as  those  of  Nadir  Shah  are  scarcely 
open  to  any  Persian  to-day.  The  field  is  closely  restricted 
on  all  sides,  but  Persia  herself,  the  ancient  land  of  her 
poets,  remains  to  be  saved,  renewed,  and  revitalised. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  an 
astonishing  military  revival,  with  a  remarkable  return  to 
national  confidence  and  solidarity,  and  it  is  due  to  Riza 
Khan. 

Few  people  outside  Persia,  and  probably  not  a  great 
many  even  in  Persia,  had  heard  of  Riza  Khan  before  his 
descent  on  Tehran  in  February,  1921,  when,  at  the  head 
of  the  Cossack  Division,  he  carried  out  the  couf  d'etat 
which  placed  the  Seyyid  Zia-u-Din  in  power.  Since  then 
he  has  been  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  country;  he 
has  made  and  unmade  its  Governments;  he  is,  in  fact,  the 
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Government,  and  now  he  is  challenging  the  Shah.  Though 
not  quite  of  such  lowly  birth  as  the  great  Nadir  Shah,  his 
origin  is  humble.  His  family  belongs  to  the  smaller 
bourgeois,  composed  of  inferior  clerks  in  Government 
service,  petty  tradesmen  and  the  like,  but  he  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  included  among  those  Persian  families 
which  repatriated  themselves  from  Caucasia  after  it  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Russia.  He  was  born  near 
Saradh  Kouh,  amid  the  mountains  of  the  province  of 
Mazanderan,  and  he  has  the  virility  and  the  courage  of  the 
highlander.  About  48  years  of  age,  he  is  of  fair  height, 
and  his  general  appearance  and  address  are  typically 
Persian.  He  has  had  very  little  education,  but  he  has 
strength  of  will  and  character,  with  moods  that  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  having  or  not  having  had  his  smoke  of  opium. 
A  true  Oriental,  he  has  an  infinite  capacity  for  not  saying 
what  is  in  his  mind,  if  that  seems  best  to  him,  but  he  can 
be  direct  enough  on  occasion.  What  is  not  in  doubt  is 
his  military  capacity. 

When  Riza  Kuli  was  fifteen  he  joined  the  Persian  Army 
as  a  private,  and  he  has  shared  in  all  its  wars,  or  rather 
taken  part  in  all  its  scraps  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
By  his  industry,  energy,  and  military  aptitude,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  capacity  for  intrigue,  he  has  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  and  Dictator — from 
private  to  Premier.  At  the  time  of  Zia-u-Din’s  couf  dletat 
Riza  was  only  one  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  Cossack 
Division,  a  force  which  consisted  mainly  of  Persian  rank 
and  file,  with  some  of  its  officers  Russian  and  some  British 
— shortly  before  his  march  on  Tehran  the  Russian  officers 
had  been  dismissed,  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
the  erroneous  idea  that  the  British  were  concerned  in  the 
affair.  Those  engaged  in  the  plot  selected  Riza  to  lead 
the  Cossack  Division  from  Kasvin  to  the  capital,  because 
of  his  dash  and  skill,  as  well  as  his  firm  hold  over  his  men. 
The  result  of  his  success,  which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  swift 
and  easy,  was  his  immediate  appointment  to  the  chief 
command,  with  the  title  of  Sardar  Sepah,  and  by  that  title 
he  is  still  commonly  designated,  but  he  and  the  Seyyid 
Zia-u-Din  soon  quarrelled,  and  Riza  was  not  the  man  who 
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went  under.  Probably  the  soldier  had  little  real  sympathy 
with  the  somewhat  idealistic  views  of  the  civilian. 

Zia-u-Din,  who  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Tehran, 
was  inspired  by  a  genuine  passion  for  the  reform  of  his 
country,  but,  led  away  by  theories,  his  programme  was  one 
that  was  not  practicable  in  the  circumstances  of  Persia,  as 
events  soon  showed.  It  was  an  extensive  programme,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  most  beneficial  if  it  could  have 
been  carried  out;  had  it  been  smaller  it  would  have  had 
a  better  chance  of  fulfilment;  as  it  was,  it  antagonised  very 
powerful  interests.  Zia’s  chief  difficulty  was  finance,  for 
the  Treasury  was  empty.  He  had  begun  office  by  denounc¬ 
ing  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  of  1919,  an  Agreement 
which  offered  large  monetary  assistance,  not  only  in  the 
form  of  a  loan,  but  for  the  building  of  roads  and  railways 
— which  are  the  special  need  of  Persia.  In  the  mass  the 
Persians  strongly  objected  to  the  Agreement  for  various 
reasons.  They  had  been  assured  by  some  of  their  leaders 
and  by  some  outside  parties,  who  were  by  no  means  dis¬ 
interested,  that  its  effect  was  to  transform  Persia  into  a 
British  Protectorate,  and  they  believed  this  to  be  true.  As 
Sir  Percy  Sykes  puts  it,  in  A  History  of  Persia,  page  175  : 
“  Persians  are  remarkably  vain,  and  they  think  so  highly 
of  their  barren  desert  country  that  they  cannot  conceive 
any  Power  failing  to  covet  it.  They  consequently  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  Agreement  was  an  instrument  forged  for 
this  purpose.”  Strong  objection  was  taken  to  the  inclusion 
of  British  officers  in  reorganising  the  Persian  Army,  as  was 
suggested  in  the  Agreement.  The  Cossack  Division  par¬ 
ticularly  protested  against  this  step,  and  many  of  its  officers 
swore  on  the  Koran  never  to  serve  under  British  officers. 
VV^hen  Riza  Khan  became  Commandcr-in-Chief  he  showed 
that  he  wanted  no  outside  interference,  even  in  the  shape 
of  advice,  with  his  forces.  From  his  point  of  view  he  was 
perfectly  right,  and  what  has  happened  since  has,  it  should 
be  admitted,  gone  a  long  way  to  justify  him.  He  has 
created  a  national  army,  which  has  proved  itself  efficient 
at  all  events  in  keeping  order  throughout  the  land — and 
this  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

In  the  situation  in  which  the  Seyyid  Zia  was  placed  he 
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could  not  do  otherwise  than  denounce  the  Agreement,  but 
nevertheless  he  was  willing  to  accept  assistance  from 
Britain,  in  whose  benevolent  intentions  and  purposes  con¬ 
cerning  Persia  he  was  intelligent  enough  to  have  con¬ 
fidence,  but  he  could  not  expect  to  get  at  once,  considering 
his  action,  the  help  financially  that  was  so  necessary  for 
his  plans.  Meanwhile  he  had  arrested  some  of  the  former 
political  leaders — the  reactionaries,  or,  as  they  have  been 
called  much  less  politely,  the  “  forces  of  corruption.”  It 
had  been  announced  that  these  men  were  to  be  tried  for 
their  misdeeds,  but  instead  of  doing  so  Zia  demanded  large 
sums  of  money  from  them — the  familiar  Oriental 
“  squeeze.”  But  they  possessed  very  considerable  influ¬ 
ence;  they  stood  close  to  the  Shah,  who  himself  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Seyyid’s  Government,  as  was  the 
whole  Court  party.  Reports  were  spread  about  indus¬ 
triously  that  Zia  was  pro-British,  and  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  colour  for  these  statements,  as  already  indi¬ 
cated.  Riza  Khan  was  not  friendly  to  the  British.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  sow  dissension  between  Zia  and  Riza, 
and  these  were  successful.  Towards  the  end  of  April  the 
differences  that  had  arisen  between  them  w'ere  composed 
to  some  extent  by  the  appointment  as  Minister  of  War  of 
Riza,  who,  since  he  had  been  given  the  chief  command, 
had  busied  himself  mostly  with  increasing  the  army  and 
strengthening  his  own  position  as  its  head.  This  position 
he  continued  to  hold,  and  his  next  move  was  to  obtain  from 
Zia  the  transference  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Ministry  of  War  of  the  gendarmerie — after  the  Cossack 
Division  the  most  important  force  in  Persia.  From  that 
moment  he  was  master  of  the  country,  and  Zia  virtually 
a  nonentity.  On  May  25th  Zia  fled  to  Baghdad,  one  result 
being  the  almost  total  eclipse  of  British  influence  in  Persia. 

For  many  years  before  the  dictatorship  of  Riza  Khan 
Persia  had  been  a  prey  to  general  internal  disorganisation, 
and  had  been  preserved,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  from 
absorption  by  Russia  only  by  the  determined  opposition  of 
Great  Britain,  because  of  her  enormous  interests  in  the 
Gulf  and  India.  The  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  of  1907 
really  reflected  this  contest  and  at  the  same  time  indicated 
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a  gain  for  Russia.  The  Agreement  divided  Persia  into  a 
large  Russian  sphere  in  the  north,  a  much  smaller  British 
sphere,  bordering  India  and  Afghanistan,  on  the  south¬ 
east,  and  a  neutral  sphere  in  the  south  and  south-west.  As 
was  natural,  the  Persians  did  not  like  what  they  considered 
was  tantamount  to  the  dismemberment  of  their  country, 
though  the  Agreement  began  with  a  solemn  declaration 
that  both  Russia  and  Britain  respected  the  “  strict  inde¬ 
pendence  and  integrity  of  Persia.”  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  Russia  was  bent  on  the  annexation  of  Northern  Persia, 
and  had  that  taken  place  it  is  as  little  to  be  questioned  that 
Britain  would  have  been  compelled,  in  sheer  self-defence, 
to  have  occupied  the  rest  of  the  provinces.  Yet  Britain’s 
statement  of  her  disinterestedness  was,  as  things  were, 
absolutely  sincere.  The  Agreement  remained  in  force 
until  1917,  when  it  was  abrogated  in  practice  by  the 
Bolsheviks’  triumph  in  Russia.  The  Anglo-Persian  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1919,  the  aim  of  which,  it  may  be  repeated,  was 
to  put  Persia  on  her  legs  again,  was  never  ratified,  and  was 
terminated  by  Zia’s  denunciation.  But  for  a  year  or  two 
Persia  was  entirely  free  from  Russian  pressure.  The 
British  had  sufficient  troops  in  the  country  to  have  occupied 
it  if  they  had  wished  to  do  so ;  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was 
plain  that  the  Persians  in  the  mass  were  opposed  to  the 
Agreement,  no  steps  were  taken  to  force  it  upon  them. 

It  was  while  Zia  and  Riza  were  getting  on  bad  terms 
with  each  other  that  Russian  influence  again  made  itself 
felt  in  Tehran.  A  day  or  two  before  Riza  became  Minister 
of  War  there  arrived  in  the  capital  Comrade  Rothstein  as 
Soviet  Minister,  and  he  immediately  set  about  making 
himself  popular  with  the  Persians,  while  doing  his  utmost 
to  discredit  the  British,  not  without  success  in  both  efforts, 
which  was  an  additional  embarrassment  to  Zia.  Riza  Khan 
speaks  Russian,  and  he  knew  many  Russians;  his  military 
training  had  been  Russian.  In  1920  his  Cossack  Division 
had  fought  the  Bolsheviks  and  had  recaptured  Resht  from 
them,  but  later  had  been  beaten  off,  and  was  saved  by 
retreating  within  the  British  lines.  He  had  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  the  measure  of  the  Soviet  forces,  and  was  not  unduly 
dismayed.  He  could  not  but  be  aware  of  what  lay  behind 
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Rothstein’s  propaganda,  and  he  must  now  realise  that 
Soviet  Russia  is  every  whit  as  Imperialistic  as  ever  Tsarist 
Russia  was,  for  he  has  the  example  of  Georgia  before  his 
eyes.  But  in  the  game  he  was  playing,  the  stakes  being 
the  complete  military  control  of  his  country,  it  suited  him 
well  at  that  time  to  welcome  Rothstein.  In  former  days 
the  chief  role  of  Persian  statesmen  had  been  to  play  off 
the  Russians  against  the  British,  and  Riza  saw  in  the 
return  of  the  Russians  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  once 
more.  British  troops  or  British-trained  troops,  such  as  the 
South  Persia  Rifles,  were  still  fairly  numerous  in  Persia. 
It  had  been  definitely  stated  that  the  British  troops  were 
to  be  withdrawn — as  they  were  during  that  year — but  many 
Persians  suspected  that  they  would  not  be.  Riza  was 
anxious  to  free  his  army  from  foreign  control  of  any  sort, 
and  he  found  in  Rothstein  a  help  in  obtaining  this  result. 
Behind  all  Riza’s  manoeuvrings  was  his  Nationalism — the 
idea  of  “  Persia  for  the  Persians,”  a  thoroughly  intelligible 
and  wholly  worthy  idea. 

What  has  Riza  Khan  done  to  give  effect  to  that  idea? 
Much,  must  be  the  answ’er.  Naturally,  it  took  him  some 
time  to  establish  himself  securely.  On  the  fall  of  Zia  the 
reactionaries  came  into  office,  but  Riza  remained  Minister 
of  War  and  Commander-in-Chief,  and  he  then  had  the  ear 
of  the  Shah.  In  Mazanderan  and  Korasan  there  were 
serious  disturbances  which  he  succeeded  in  putting  down 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  A  still  more  serious  affair  was 
the  rebellion  of  Ismail  Aga  Simko,  a  Kurdish  chief,  who 
had  wrested  the  whole  of  the  border  districts  from  Oilman 
to  Bana  from  the  Government,  and  who  talked  of  setting 
up  a  Kurdish  State.  He  held  out  for  some  months,  but  by 
August,  1922,  Riza  had  brought  about  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  movement.  In  that  year  he  also  subdued 
the  Lurs,  whose  territory  lies  close  to  the  frontier  of  Iraq, 
and  who  had  risen  in  revolt.  In  1924  there  was  another 
rising  in  Luristan,  but  he  suppressed  it  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  the  meantime  Governments  had  come  and  gone, 
but  Riza  Khan  did  not  go  out  with  them.  In  1923  he 
became  Prime  Minister,  still  retaining,  however,  the  post 
of  Minister  of  War  as  well  as  the  chief  command.  His 
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power  had  become  very  great  throughout  the  country,  as 
was  manifested  in  nothing  so  much  perhaps  as  by  the 
payment  of  taxes  by  tribes  from  whom  they  had  not  been 
collected  for  a  long  period.  With  his  army  arranged  in 
six  divisions,  each  in  a  territorial  centre,  and  having  in  all 
a  strength  of  upwards  of  35,000  men,  fairly  well  found,  he 
made  the  Central  Government  feared  and  respected  as  it 
had  not  been  for  more  than  half  a  century.  All  Persia  now 
looked  to  Tehran.  This  was  a  distinct  achievement. 

Riza’s  success,  of  course,  made  him  many  enemies. 
Everybody  knew  that  he  was  the  Government,  so  long  as 
the  army  was  loyal  to  him — and  it  was  loyal.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Commander-in-Chief  over  the  heads  of  the  other 
senior  officers  of  the  Cossack  Division  had  displeased 
some  of  them,  but  they  had  either  come  round  to  him  or 
had  been  eliminated.  At  the  outset,  as  for  some  time 
afterwards,  the  Shah  had  stood  by  him,  but  their  relations 
to  each  other  began  to  alter,  as  whisperers  hinted  that  Riza 
was  aiming  at  the  Throne.  In  November,  1923,  the  Shah 
left  for  Europe,  and  he  has  been  an  absentee  ever  since, 
his  place  being  taken  by  his  brother,  the  Crown  Prince,  or 
Vali  Ahd.  What  an  opportunity  for  an  ambitious  man ! 
The  Shah  cannot  be  said  to  be  popular  in  Persia,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Kajar  Dynasty  has  sunk  very  low.  It 
may  have  been  before  the  actual  departure  of  the  Shah, 
but  it  is  certain  that  during  the  winter  of  1923-24  Riza 
was  sedulously  preparing  the  way  for  turning  Persia  into  a 
republic,  of  which  he  was  to  be  President.  Just  across  the 
frontier  on  the  north-west  was  Turkey,  with  the  infectious 
example  of  Mustafa  Kemal,  a  soldier  like  himself,  in 
supreme  power,  and  the  Sultan  dethroned  and  in  exile. 
All  that  must  have  had  its  effect  on  Riza.  Anyhow,  by 
the  Persian  New  Year,  which  is  March  21st,  the  Persian 
Press  had  become  republican,  and  republican  orators  had 
stumped  the  country;  Riza’s  officers  in  the  provinces  had 
forced  the  local  notables  and  merchants  to  telegraph  to 
Tehran  demanding  a  republic;  in  the  capital  itself  the 
chiefs  of  the  Bakhtiari  tribe  and  other  prominent  persons 
had  declared  for  a  republic.  Everything  appeared  pro¬ 
pitious,  and  expectation  was  general  that  the  change  would 
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be  made  without  serious  opposition.  But  Riza  had  made 
one  serious  blunder — he  had  neglected  or  failed  to  win 
over  the  priesthood  and  the  religious  party  in  the  Majlis, 
or  Parliament. 

What  followed  is  instructive  respecting  Riza’s  hold  on 
Persia.  Slight  disturbances  occurred  in  Tehran  on  March 
i9th-20th,  and  he  ordered  the  bazaars  to  be  closed,  a 
proceeding  much  resented  by  the  shopkeepers.  In  the 
Majlis  on  the  19th  a  scene  took  place  which  grew  into  an 
anti-republican  demonstration.  The  21st  passed  without 
the  proclamation  of  a  republic;  instead,  the  Crown  Prince 
held  a  reception  for  his  brother,  the  Shah.  Next  day  large 
crowds  assembled,  and  were  harangued  by  priests  in 
favour  of  the  monarchy.  When  Riza  appeared  stones 
were  thrown  at  him,  whereupon  he  bade  his  soldiers  charge, 
and  many  persons  were  seriously  injured.  Popular  feeling 
was  so  hostile  that  Riza  was  forced  not  only  to  abandon 
his  project,  but  to  repudiate  republicanism  altogether. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  into  the  country,  and  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Majlis  which  was  in  effect  his  resignation — that 
is,  as  Premier.  But  he  had  the  army  behind  him,  and  the 
Majlis  quickly  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  him,  and 
begged  him  to  return  and  continue  in  office.  He  consented 
and  was  back  in  Tehran  in  another  day  or  so;  he  formed  a 
new  Cabinet,  but  it  differed  very  little  from  the  previous 
one,  and  his  position  was  really  stronger  than  before.  The 
whole  episode  has  been  represented  as  a  struggle  of  a 
constitutional  kind  between  Riza  and  the  Majlis,  with  the 
victory  to  the  latter,  though  without  diminishing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  tlie  army  as  the  chief  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  order.  The  truth  is  that  Riza  had  for¬ 
gotten  or  underrated  the  Mujtahids,  who,  knowing  the  fate 
which  had  overtaken  the  Caliph,  were  afraid  that  Riza 
might  show  as  little  regard  for  them,  once  a  republic, 
similar  to  that  of  Turkey,  was  established.  Riza  learnt  his 
lesson,  but  for  a  time  things  did  not  go  smoo^thly  politically. 
In  the  autumn,  however,  he  was  successful  in  bringing  the 
Sheikh  of  Mohammera,  who  had  been  semi-independent, 
to  admit  that  he  was  absolutely  within  the  orbit  of  the 
Persian  Government.  This  may  be  said  to  have  completed 
nothing  less  than  the  unification  of  Persia. 
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But  Riza  Khan  had  not  finished  with  the  Shah,  and  this 
time  he  paid  due  court  and  something  more  to  the  priests. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  (1924)  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Kerbela  and  Najef,  the  Holy  Places  of  the  Shias, 
whether  of  Persia  or  Iraq,  and  he  came,  doubtless,  to  a 
settlement  with  the  Ulema.  In  the  course  of  his  journey 
he  visited  Baghdad,  and  took  a  look  at  the  Iraqi  forces. 
On  his  return  to  Tehran,  about  January  ist,  the  streets 
were  illuminated,  and  he  was  greeted  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  A  great  conqueror  could  hardly  have  had  a 
more  triumphant  reception.  In  February  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  try  conclusions  with  the  Shah.  On  the  plea  that 
he  found  it  impossible  to  continue  his  work  as  Premier, 
because  of  the  interference  of  the  Shah  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  he  issued  an  ultimatum  to  the  Majlis  demanding 
that  it  should  adopt  such  legal  measures  as  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  a  definitive  stop  to  that  interference,  or  he 
would  resign.  In  brief,  he  asked  the  Parliament  to  choose 
between  him  and  the  Shah.  The  Majlis  temporised  by 
suggesting  that  the  Shah  should  be  invited  to  come  back 
to  Persia.  And  so  the  matter  stands  at  this  time  of  writing. 
Questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  said  there  was  at  present  no  threat  to  British 
interests  in  Riza’s  action  which  would  necessitate  special 
measures.  Because  of  India  and  Iraq,  Britain  is  interested 
politically  in  Persia,  and  therefore  cannot  be  indifferent 
about  her  fate  under  external  pressure,  from  Soviet  Russia 
or  otherwise.  Britain  has  also  very  considerable  trade 
interests,  both  generally,  and  particularly  in  the  oilfields 
worked  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  oilfields 
which  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  from  which 
the  Persian  Government  derives  a  large  and  increasing 
revenue  in  the  shape  of  16  per  cent,  of  the  net  profit — for 
the  present  year  this  will  probably  amount  to  a  good  deal 
over  half  a  million  sterling,  an  immense  sum  in  poverty- 
stricken  Persia.  But  surely  all  these  interests  are  better 
served  by  there  being  a  strong  central  and  national 
Government  in  Persia,  under  such  an  able  man  as  Riza 
Khan,  than  by  a  weak  Government  and  a  chaotic  country. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  a  well-known  Trade  Unionist  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  course  of  time  power  would  pass  from 
the  hands  of  a  Government,  as  represented  by  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  into  those  of  the  great  Trade  Unions,  and  it 
has  become  an  open  question  whether  that  stage  has  not 
already  been  reached;  at  all  events,  during  the  progress 
of  the  continual  strikes  which  deal,  in  succession,  such 
staggering  blows  at  the  efforts  of  British  trade  to  recover 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Great  War. 

Whatever  views  may  be  held  on  this  particular  point, 
it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  strikes  in  their  present 
form  would  be  impossible  but  for  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1906,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  of 
interest  to  recall  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  passing 
of  that  measure  and  to  compare  the  intentions  of  the  Act, 
as  described  during  its  passage  through  Parliament,  with 
its  actual  results  after  the  practical  experience  of  nineteen 
years. 

In  the  very  earliest  days  of  Trade  Unions  such  bodies 
were  regarded  in  law  as  illegal  combinations,  and  as  such 
enjoyed  no  rights  whatever.  Individual  workmen  were 
free  to  withdraw  their  labour  if  they  objected  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  was  performed,  but  if  two  or  more 
persons  combined  for  this  purpose  their  combination  was 
held  to  be  a  criminal  conspiracy  and  they  were  amenable 
to  prosecution  and  punishment. 

This  repressive  attitude  was  maintained  by  a  series  of 
nearly  forty  Acts  designed  to  strengthen  the  common  law 
on  the  subject,  and  extended  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
to  that  of  George  IV.  These  Acts  were  met  on  the  work¬ 
men’s  part  by  the  formation  of  numerous  secret  societies 
which  were,  in  fact.  Trade  Unions,  and  in  the  year  1800  a 
final  attempt  was  made  to  crush  these  organisations  by  an 
Act  which  provided  that  anyone  taking  part  in  such  activi¬ 
ties  could  be  convicted  before  one  Justice  of  the  Peace 
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and  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment  or  two 
months  with  hard  labour.  The  trade  depression  which 
existed  in  England  during  the  early  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  however,  induced  the  Government  of  the 
day  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  enquire  into  the  whole  working  of  the 
numerous  Acts  referring  to  Trade  Unions,  and  in  1824 
it  reported  that  the  various  Statutes  had  failed  in  their 
object,  and  recommended  that  employers  and  workmen 
should  be  left  free  to  make,  such  agreements  as  they  might 
think  proper  and  that  peaceable  meetings  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  allowed.  An  Act  was  thereupon  passed 
giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  and  repealing  such  Statutes  as  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  This  Act,  however,  was  viewed  with  so  much 
alarm  and  hostility  that  in  the  following  year  (1825) 
another  Select  Committee  was  appointed  which  recom¬ 
mended  the  complete  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1824  and,  while 
legalising  meetings  for  determining  wages,  hours,  etc.,  left 
Trade  Unions  open  to  action  under  the  law  of  conspiracy 
and  rendered  individuals  liable  to  a  maximum  sentence 
of  three  months’  hard  labour  if  they,  by  violence  or  intimi¬ 
dation,  interfered  with  freedom  of  contract  or  did  any  of 
a  number  of  things  specified  in  the  Act. 

In  1859  a  further  Act  defined  the  words  “molestation” 
and  “obstruction”  used  in  the  previous  legislation  and, 
in  effect,  allowed  Trade  Unionists  to  induce  others  to  join 
them  in  strikes  provided  such  action  was  performed 
“  peaceably  and  in  a  reasonable  manner,”  while  threats  or 
intimidation  either  direct  or  indirect  were  forbidden. 

This  development  granted  partial  recognition  to  Trade 
Unions,  which  were  no  longer  ipso  facto  criminal  organisa¬ 
tions,  but  they  were  still  amenable  to  common  law,  and  if 
their  activities  were  held  to  be  in  restraint  of  trade  they 
could  still  be  regarded  in  a  criminal  light. 

In  1867  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  situation  and,  after  prolonged  investigation, 
reported  in  1869.  As  a  result,  a  temporary  measure  was 
passed,  giving  greater  protection  to  Trade  Union  funds, 
and  in  1871  and  1876  were  passed  two  further  measures 
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which  are  cited  together  as  the  Trade  Union  Acts  of  those 
two  years. 

These  Acts,  construed  with  the  Conspiracy  and  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Property  Act  of  1875,  bring  us,  broadly  speaking, 
to  the  position  occupied  by  Trade  Unions  in  1899;  but  it 
is  important  to  note  that  the  last  of  the  Acts  referred  to 
above  did  not  actually  legalise  the  persuasion  by  strikers 
of  others  to  join  in  the  strike  and  limited  their  presence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  works,  etc.,  involved  to  the  obtaining 
and  communication  of  information  regarding  the  dispute. 
It  was  afterwards  maintained  that  the  Act  of  1875  implied 
the  legality  of  “peaceful  persuasion,”  and  had  always 
been  so  understood,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  contained 
no  definite  pronouncement  on  the  point. 

Without  entering  into  details,  therefore,  Trade  Unions 
in  1899  were  no  longer  illegal  organisations  and  were  not 
amenable,  as  bodies,  to  the  criminal  law;  by  inference 
and  custom  “peaceful  persuasion”  was  recognised,  and 
it  was  believed  that  a  Trade  Union’s  funds  were  not  liable 
to  damages  in  respect  of  an  action  committed  by  one  of  its 
members. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  three  years,  however,  two  bolts 
from  the  blue  arrived  in  the  form  of  legal  decisions.  In 
1899  it  was  held  in  the  case  of  Lyons  v.  Wilkins  that  the 
Act  of  1875  was  to  be  interpreted  exactly  as  it  stood  and 
that  all  picketing  was  illegal;  while  in  1901  came  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  famous  Taff  Vale 
Railway  case,  which  laid  it  down  that  a  Trade  Union  could 
be  held  responsible  .for  the  acts  of  its  agents  and  could  be 
sued  as  a  body  for  damages  which  could,  if  necessary,  be 
recovered  from  its  general  funds. 

These  decisions  caused  such  commotion  in  the  Trade 
Union  world  that  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in 
1903  to  enquire  into  the  law  as  affecting  trade  disputes. 
In  January,  1906,  the  Commission  reported,  a  majority 
recommending  an  amendment  in  the  law  as  to  picketing 
so  as  to  legalise  the  “  peaceful  persuasion  ”  which  had 
been  inferred  from  the  Act  of  1875,  6ut  refusing  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  Taff  Vale  judgment,  which  the  Commission 
upheld. 
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At  this  point  occurred  the  General  Election  which 
resulted  in  a  Conservative  dibacle  and  the  return  to  power 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  a  Liberal  Government, 
under  the  Premiership  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
who  could  to  a  certain  extent  rely  also  upon  the  support 
of  83  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  then  unprecedented 
number  of  51  Labour  members. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Government  was  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill,  which  not  only  embodied 
the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  regarding 
picketing  in  a  form  which  could  scarcely  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  its  members,  but  rejected  its  finding  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Taff  Vale  case,  and  so  overthrew  not  only 
the  Commission,  but  also  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in 
the  country  in  the  form  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  reading  the  debates  which  took  place  on  the  Bill, 
and  assuming  its  supporters  to  have  been  honest  in  their 
expressed  opinions,  one  is  immediately  struck  by  two 
facts.  In  the  first  place,  every  speaker  in  support  of  the 
Bill  appeared  to  regard  the  clause  legalising  picketing  as 
being  designed  primarily  to  prevent  strike-breaking  by 
the  importation  of  non-Union  labour.  Thus  the  then 
Attorney-General  (Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton),  in  introducing 
the  Bill  on  its  first  reading,  referring  to  the  picketing 
clause,  said : — 

The  right  to  persuade  those  who  would  naturally  join  and  swell  your 
ranks  and  the  right  to  dissuade  those  who  are  brought  in  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  success  of  a  strike  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  effective 
conduct  of  an  operation  of  that  kind. 

Again,  during  the  third  reading  debate,  Mr.  Shackleton, 
the  Labour  member  for  Clitheroe,  speaking,  as  he  said,  on 
behalf  of  the  Trade  Unions,  maintained  that  picketing 
was  “  to  approach  non-Union  men  to  give  information  as 
to  the  grounds  for  the  strike,”  while  he  further  emphasised 
the  necessity  for  such  action  on  the  plea  that  while 
employers  could  advertise  for  non-Union  labour,  the  Trade 
Unions  would  be  met  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties  if  they 
were  to  attempt  to  publish  in  the  Press  their  reasons  for 
advising  workmen  to  abstain  from  such  employment. 

These  quotations  are  merely  typical  of  many  other 
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speeches  made  on  different  occasions  by  supporters  of 
the  Bill. 

The  second  outstanding  fact  was  that  no  supporter  of 
the  Bill  would  admit  for  a  moment  that  picketing  could 
ever  be  used  against  persons  not  directly  involved  in  the 
dispute.  In  the  Attorney-General’s  speech  quoted  above 
he  refers  to  the  “  persuasion  ”  of  those  “  who  would 
naturally  join  and  swell  your  ranks,”  while  when  such  a 
possibility  was  suggested  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  (as  he 
then  was)  during  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Bill  he 
replied : — 

I  cannot  conceive  picketing  a  person  who  is  not  concerned  in  the  dispute. 

And  when  confronted  by  Sir  F.  (now  Lord)  Banbury  with 
newspaper  reports  showing  that  such  things  had  even  then 
actually  occurred,  he  refused  to  alter  his  opinion. 

The  assumption  and  the  obvious  intention  of  the  Bill 
that  picketing  should  not  extend  to  those  not  directly 
concerned  in  the  dispute  was  also  accepted  by  Mr. 
Shackleton  in  his  third  reading  speech  already  quoted, 
when  he  said  : — 

There  are  no  grounds  for  apprehension  that  Trade  Unions  will  go 
outside  the  Bill. 

Whether  the  Trade  Union  supporters  of  the  Bill  were 
laughing  in  their  sleeves  or  honestly  expected  their  rank 
and  file  to  keep  within  the  law,  and  whether  the  Attorney- 
General  and  his  colleagues  were  really  so  naive  as  they 
appeared  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  at  least  a  singular 
coincidence  that  the  possibilities  which  have  since  become 
everyday  facts  should  have  occurred  only  to  the  minds 
of  the  handful  of  Conservatives  who  opposed  the  measure 
from  start  to  finish  and  who,  finally,  on  the  third  reading, 
left  the  House  in  a  body,  led  by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Balfour, 
rather  than  appear  parties  to  an  enactment  of  which  they 
so  heartily  disapproved. 

The  country  has  since  had  nineteen  years’  experience 
of  the  measure,  and  it  is  somewhat  illuminating  to  con¬ 
sider  the  debates  in  the  light  of  actual  experience  of 
its  working. 

During  that  period  Trade  Union  organisation  has 
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developed  enormously,  and  industrial  conditions  generally 
have  greatly  changed.  It  is,  in  fact,  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  every  premise  upon  which  the  Act  was  based  and 
every  anticipation  as  to  its  working  and  results  have  been 
falsified  by  events,  and  even  its  most  strenuous  opponent 
can  never  have  contemplated  the  state  of  affairs  which 
exists  to-day. 

Three  main  causes  can  be  assigned.  In  the  first  place 
the  “  sympathetic  ”  strike  practically  did  not  exist  at  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  the  idea  was  subse¬ 
quently  imported  from  the  Continent  under  the  name  of 
“  syndicalism.”  Prior  to  this,  “  one  strike,  one  Union,” 
was  a  fairly  general  rule,  and  this  state  of  affairs  was 
facilitated  by  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  Unions  as  opposed  to  the  smaller  number  of 
much  larger  combinations  which  exist  to-day. 

This  constant  merging  and  amalgamation  forms  the 
second  main  cause  of  the  altered  position. 

Instead  of  a  Trade  Union  confining  its  membership 
literally  to  a  particular  trade,  it  now,  in  many  cases, 
embraces  all  workmen  who  can  conceivably  be  regarded 
as  taking  part  in  any  of  its  widest  ramifications,  while  the 
“  sympathetic  ”  strike  covers  those  who  by  no  stretch  of 
imagination  can  be  so  included.  Thus,  in  certain  groups 
of  industries  we  have,  in  effect,  the  “  one  big  Union,” 
advocated  by  the  revolutionary  society  known  as  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World — commonly  referred  to 
as  the  I.W.W. — whose  dangerous  activities  are  well  known 
in  America  and  Australia. 

Thirdly,  non-Union  labour  has  largely  ceased  to 
exist.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  1906  a  strike  on  a  large 
scale  had  ever  taken  place  on  the  sole  ground  that  some 
of  the  workmen  employed  by  a  firm  were  non-Union  men, 
but  since  that  date  such  strikes  have  been  frequent,  with 
the  result  that  neutrality  on  the  point  has  become  well- 
nigh  impossible  among  employers,  while  the  unfortunate 
non-Union  man  is  subjected  to  what  is  euphemistically 
called  “  pressure,”  which  means  in  plain  English  that  until 
he  joins  a  Union  he  will  be  prevented  from  earning  his 
living,  while  the  private  life  of  himself,  his  wife  and 
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family  is  made  insupportable.  The  same  sort  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  meted  out  to  any  member  of  a  Union  who  openly 
expresses  his  disapproval  of  a  strike  by  endeavouring  to 
remain  at  work,  and  some  of  the  incidents  in  the  railway 
strike  of  19  ii  were  almost  incredible  in  a  civilised 
country.  It  is,  indeed,,  a  curious- example  of  muddlc- 
headedness  that  while  “  the  right  to  strike  ”  is  constantly 
maintained,  the  right  not  to  strike  is  not  recognised  and 
is  not  allowed  to  exist,  while  a  Trade  Union  leader  will 
loudly  demand  “  work  or  maintenance  ”  and  then  proceed 
to  deprive  men  of  work  which  is  waiting  for  them  on  terms 
they  are  willing  to  accept.  As  quoted  above,  the  Attorney- 
General  in  1906  was  unable  to  conceive  the  picketing  of 
anyone  who  was  not  connected  with  a  particular  dispute. 
Anyone  still  sharing  that  opinion  must  live  a  very  secluded 
life,  and,  although  perhaps  unnecessary,  one  or  two 
examples  of  indiscriminate  picketing  during  the  last  dock 
strike  may  serve  to  emphasise  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  falsified. 

A  carter  employed  by  a  wholesale  firm  of  meat  importers 
drove  a  waggon  to  a  dock  to  get  some  frozen  meat  out 
of  store.  He  was  a  Trade  Unionist,  though  not  a  member 
of  the  Dockers’  Union;  he  was  not  employed  on  work 
which  would  have  been  performed  by  a  docker  but  for 
the  strike,  nor  was  he  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  dispute ; 
the  meat  had  been  landed  and  placed  in  cold  storage  long 
before  any  dispute  had  arisen.  The  man,  in  fact,  fulfilled 
every  possible  condition  of  a  “  non-combatant.”  His 
waggon  was  forcibly  stopped  by  a  number  of  strikers, 
and  he  was  told  that  if  he  attempted  to  bring  any  meat 
away  the  whole  load  would  be  tipped  into  the  dock. 

Another  carter  employed  by  a  wholesale  firm  of  provision 
merchants  was  leaving  a  dock  with  a  load  when  he  was 
forcibly  stopped,  a  case  of  eggs  tipped  off  the  waggon 
and  smashed,  and  the  unfortunate  man  pelted  with  the 
contents. 

A  body  of  at  least  100  strikers  forcibly  entered  a  ship 
lying  alongside  a  wharf  because  they  suspected  that  work 
on  the  cargo  was  being  carried  on.  The  captain  ordered 
them  off  the  vessel,  and  in  days  gone  by  a  captain’s  word 
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was  law  on  board  his  own  ship.  But  it  is  no  longer  so. 
The  strikers  ransacked  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
finally  departed,  having  found  nothing  whatever  to  justify 
their  suspicions. 

Cases  might  be  quoted  indefinitely,  but  these  few 
examples  show  how  utterly  at  variance  are  the  theory  of 
the  Act  and  the  practice  of  its  interpretation. 

The  last  of  the  three  cases  quoted  above,  of  what  the 
Attorney-General  “  preferred  to  call  peaceful  persuasion,” 
raises  the  question  of  the  strength  of  pickets.  The  point 
was  argued  in  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Bill  and  some 
discussion  actually  took  place  as  to  whether  a  picket  should 
consist  of  one,  two  or  three  men,  when  the  subject  was 
airily  disposed  of  by  the  Attorney-General  remarking 
that  any  restriction  in  numbers  was  unnecessary  because 
picketing  “  must  be  by  means  of  ‘  peaceful  persuasion  ’  ”  ! 

Apart  from  the  actual  numerical  strength  of  pickets,  it 
was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Act  that  they  should  be 
stationed  only  at  the  approaches  or  gates  of  a  factory  or 
other  place  involved,  but  during  the  last  dock  strike  a 
system  was  devised  by  which  a  man’s  card  entitling  him 
to  strike  pay  would  only  be  stamped  provided  he  had 
shown  himself  as  being  available  for  picket  duty,  and  by 
this  means  it  was  possible  to  occupy  all  parts  of  a  dock 
and  for  incidents  such  as  those  described  to  take  place. 
In  a  leading  article  on  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  published 
on  March  29th,  1906,  The  Times  hit  the  nail  more  fairly 
on  the  head  than  perhaps  the  writer  realised  at  the  time. 
It  observed : — 

It  (the  Act)  practically  adopts  the  principle  that  anything  which  one  man 
may  lawfully  do  may  be  lawfully  done  by  any  number  of  men  acting  in 
combination.  That  is  a  proposition  which  could  not  be  universally  acted 
upon  without  threatening  civilisation  itself. 

And  we  were  surely  in  a  fair  way  towards  this  appalling 
position  during  the  last  dock  strike,  when  thousands  of 
bags  of  His  Majesty’s  mails  lay  at  the  docks  for  days 
because  the  Government,  in  the  form  of  the  Post  Office, 
was  afraid  to  touch  them — a  state  of  affairs  which  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  in  a  South  American  republic. 
When  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  then 
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Postmaster-General  stated  that  delay  had  arisen  because 
when  he  tried  to  “  negotiate  ”  with  the  strike  leaders  “  they 
were  in  conference  and  could  not  deal  with  this  thing.” 
Surely  the  most  astounding  statement  ever  made  by  a 
British  Minister.  For,  stripped  of  verbiage,  it  means  that 
the  Government  was  unable  or  afraid  to  carry  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  one  of  its  most  important  Departments,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  had  to  ask  permission  from  a  body  possessing 
no  status  or  authority  beyond  that  self-invested  by  sheer 
terrorism. 

This  system  of  “  permits  ”  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most 
sinister  features  of  present-day  strikes.  To  see  merchants, 
municipalities,  and  even  hospitals  going,  cap  in  hand,  to 
a  self-appointed  strike  committee  and  humbly  seeking 
permission  to  handle  their  own  property  is  more 
reminiscent  of  Paris  under  the  Tribune  than  an  England 
which  still  boasts  of  its  freedom. 

Although  in  this  article  no  reference  has  been  made  to 
employers’  organisations,  the  Act  applies  to  them  equally 
with  Trade  Unions,  but  this  is  merely  Parliamentary 
“  eye-wash  ”  of  the  same  type  that,  in  licensing  laws,  sub¬ 
jects  the  Athenaeum  to  the  same  restrictions  as  an  alleged 
working-men’s  club  consisting  of  one  room  containing 
nothing  but  a  bar. 

It  is  obvious  that  employers  cannot  indulge  in  picketing, 
and  in  the  consequent  absence  of  violence  or  damage  cir¬ 
cumstances  cannot  arise  which  might  involve  compensa¬ 
tion  from  their  funds,  so  that  the  two  clauses  which  are 
the  real  raison  d'Hre  of  the  Act  cannot  possibly  apply. 

Collective  bargaining  has  come  to  stay,  and  no  employer 
of  labour  wishes  to  see  the  end  of  Trade  Unions,  most 
of  which  are  very  well  conducted,  but  a  real  danger  has 
grown  up  from  the  continued  existence  of  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act  in  its  original  form  under  circumstances 
which  have  entirely  changed  since  it  was  passed.  No  one 
can  maintain  now,  as  the  Attorney-General  did  in  1906, 
that  the  success  of  a  strike  depends  upon  the  personal 
opinions  of  individual  Trade  Unionists,  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  Unions  any  longer  have  any  difficulty  in  presenting 
their  case  in  the  public  press.  Except  on  rare  occasions 
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the  members  of  a  Trade  Union  follow  their  leaders  like 
sheep  and  “  come  out  ”  or  “  go  in  ”  without  question,  what¬ 
ever  private  views  they  may  hold,  while  for  weeks  before 
a  big  strike  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  manifestos, 
interviews,  and  statements  which  give  the  general  public 
ample  opportunity  of  forming  opinions  on  the  merits  of  ^ 
the  case,  and  would  also  do  so  for  non-Union  labour  if 
it  existed,  and  in  the  unlikely  event  of  any  attempt  to  use 
it  for  strike-breaking  purposes. 

When  introducing  the  Bill  in  1906,  the  Attorney-General 
remarked  : — 

I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  law  in  connection  with  this 
subject  is  in  need  of  revision  and  should  be  placed  on  a  more  secure  and 
satisfactory  basis. 

Surely  those  words  could  be  spoken  to-day  with  ten¬ 
fold  force  of  the  very  measure  they  were  used  to  introduce. 

To  suggest  the  method  of  revision  is  a  legal  problem 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  when  intricate 
technical  cases  are  daily  argued  and  decided  in  the  various 
Courts  of  Justice  it  is  surely  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man 
to  devise  some  permanent  tribunal  before  which  trade 
disputes  can  be  settled  and  whose  findings  are  legally 
binding.  Costs  would  be  a  mere  fraction  of  the  sums 
now  paid  in  strike  and  lock-out  pay.  The  “  right  to 
strike  ”  could  be  preserved,  but  it  should  be  restricted  to 
its  original  form  and  intention  of  the  withdrawal  of  labour, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  extend  by  force  to  those  in 
no  way  concerned  and  who  would  remain  unaffected  by 
whatever  verdict  the  Court  might  give. 

To  quote  The  Times  once  more  when  speaking  of  the 
concessions  embodied  in  the  Act : — 

Their  cumulative  effect  in  practice  would  be  to  enable  the  Unions  to  do 
very  much  as  they  please  and  to  inflict  almost  any  damage  they  please 
without  fear  of  punishment  or  check. 

That  is  precisely  the  position  to-day.  It  rests  with  the 
people  of  the  country  to  say  how  long  it  shall  last. 
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By  “  Macdara  ” 

Springtime  in  Ireland  is  blossoming  with  many  delicate 
green  buds  of  hope  and  goodwill  and  new  prospects,  but 
their  frail  heads  are  in  danger  of  being  smothered  with  the 
bracken  of  dead  dreams  and  customs  and  the  too-quick 
fertilisers  brought  by  foreign  hands.  Still,  the  little  blooms 
are  there  growing  in  the  North  as  in  the  South.  Too  much 
watching  and  too  much  forcing  alone  can  keep  them  from 
maturity,  and  Ireland  from  a  fruitful  summer.  In  other 
words,  Ireland,  excited  by  world  notice,  insists  on  wrapping 
herself  in  a  shabby  old  garment  of  political  make-believe 
because  she  is  afraid  that  foreigners  will  discover  her  new 
young  hopes  and  dreams  before  they  are  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone. 

The  story  of  Ireland  is  even  more  interesting  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South  to-day.  New  developments  are 
forcing  their  sturdy  heads  through  the  hard  mould  of  pre¬ 
judice,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  both  Nationalists  and 
Unionists  to  cover  them  on  their  own  side  of  the  hedge, 
the  sturdy  spring  things  are  slowly  crumbling  the  old  earth. 
Sir  James  Craig,  for  example,  has  had  the  courage  to  invite 
the  Nationalists  to  join  his  Parliament,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  extreme  Orange  section.  Nationalists  or 
Catholics — for  one  means  the  other  up  North — will  almost 
certainly  accept  this  invitation  within  the  year  or  so,  prob¬ 
ably  at  the  time  of  the  next  General  Election.  But  many 
things  have  yet  to  be  adjusted,  and  they  will  not  commit 
themselves  until  they  are  ready.  Some  of  them  are 
pledge-bound  not  to  participate  for  a  certain  period,  others 
have  to  try  to  make  arrangements  that  will  conciliate  and 
unite  the  more  extreme  Nationalists  and  make  them  see 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  people  are  served  by  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Parliament  under  which  they  live.  Prominent 
business  men.  Nationalists  of  Belfast,  have  told  me  that 
they  have  every  reason  to  believe  Sir  James  Craig  will  go 
far  to  meet  them  if  and  when  a  definite  basis  of  Nationalist 
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representation  is  put  up  to  him.  Nationalists  do  not, 
and  will  never,  they  say,  approve  of  the  partition  of  Ireland, 
but  they  are  beginning  to  realise  that  friendly  co-operation 
with  the  lawful  Government  of  the  day  is  the  wisest  both 
in  the  immediate  interests  of  their  people  and  for  the  future 
hopes  of  a  united  Ireland.  Moderate  Unionists  too — and 
they  include  the  heads  of  the  Unionist  organisation — know 
that  for  a  successful  country  all  classes  of  the  citizens 
must  be  represented,  and  that  amongst  the  Nationalists  are 
some  very  clever  citizens.  So  that,  instead  of  the  favourite 
fable  of  Orangeman  and  Nationalist  waiting  to  spring  at 
each  other’s  throat,  a  number  of  both  are  trying  to 
find  a  way  of  coming  together  without  sacrificing  principle 
on  either  side.  These  are,  of  course,  mostly  the  young  men 
and  the  better  educated.  The  older  men,  saddened  by  the 
last  years,  are  pessimistic.  There  is,  of  course,  a  big, 
irreconcilable,  troublesome  Orange  section,  just  as  there 
is  a  fanatical  Nationalist  one,  but  the  latter  is  not  very 
strong  in  numbers,  and  the  former,  as  they  have  few  edu¬ 
cated  men  on  their  side,  will  eventually  get  snowed  under. 

Things  are  not  what  they  seem  in  Ulster  any  more  than 
they  are  in  the  Free  State.*  Wild  speeches  are  mostly  to 
be  discounted,  for  an  Irishman  when  he  is  speech-making 
rarely  means  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  what  he  says,  at 
least,  not  in  the  way  he  says  it.  One  finds,  in  fact,  though 
it  may  sound  astonishing  in  English  ears,  Nationalist  and 
Unionist  business  men  on  very  good  terms,  and  quite  occa¬ 
sionally  helping  each  other  in  elections,  especially  when  a 
Socialist  happens  to  be  the  other  candidate.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  factors  in  fostering  this  new  feature  is  the 
Belfastman’s  overwhelming  desire  to  get  on  with  his  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Northern  moderate  Nationalist  is  rather  of  the 
same  type.  Their  business  is  to  them  the  salt  of  life,  and 
they  both  want  to  get  on  with  it  under  the  best  conditions. 
They  want  markets  and  good  customers,  consequently  they 
want  peace. 

Of  this  new  element  two  notable  men  stand  out, 
Raymond  Burke,  a  Catholic  Nationalist  and  very  pros¬ 
perous  business  man,  who  is  Deputy  Lieutenant,  and 
Alderman  Jamieson,  also  Catholic  Nationalist,  who, 
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Unionists  tell  me,  is  future  High  Sheriff  of  Belfast.  True, 
sterner  old-time  Catholics  are  rather  suspicious  of  the  new 
movement.  A  few  wild  Orangemen  still  see  red  if  one  of 
their  number  takes  even  a  Catholic  servant  into  his  house. 
But  the  movement’s  roots  are  deeply  laid,  and  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  in  the  not  far  distant  future  a  definite 
organisation  of  Nationalists  is  launched,  beginning  in 
Belfast,  which  shall  be  as  pleasing  to  sensible  Unionists  as 
beneficial  to  themselves.  It  may  be  led  by  a  famous  Irish 
speaker.  It  will  supply  the  good  strong  constitutional  op¬ 
position  which  at  present  both  the  Ulster  and  the  Free 
State  Parliaments  lack. 

It  is  best,  I  think,  not  to  speak  too  definitely  of  coming 
developments  in  the  North  for  fear  they  may  be  stifled  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  a  destructive  opposition.  Unionists 
— and  chief  among  those  whom  I  interviewed  was  Mr. 
Hungerford,  secretary  of  the  Unionist  Alliance — contem¬ 
plate  no  possible  political  alliance  with  the  South,  but  they 
do  view  with  perfect  equanimity  an  economic  alliance.  If 
the  South  settles  down,  and  if  their  abnormal  taxes  touch 
English  level,  it  w^as  told  me  that  the  next  five  years  may- 
well  see  a  working  economic  arrangement  with  the  South. 
Again,  the  business  men  want  it.  Mr.  Hungerford,  a  very 
determined  Unionist  and  very  pleasant  Irishman,  told  me 
that  the  old  intolerance  is  slowly  but  surely  dying  down. 
It  may  not  be  decently  buried  for  many  a  season  yet,  but  it 
is  going.  His  voice  is  all  for  tolerance,  that  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  and  prosperity  may  go  forward  in  Ulster. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  Nationalists  or  Catholics  have 
up  to  now  been,  and  still  mostly  are,  only  hewers  of  wood 
or  drawers  of  water  in  the  North,  and  they  have  grown  to 
hate  their  masters  with  the  fierce  hatred  of  the  under-dog. 
But  with  strong-willed  young  men,  trained  in  the  diplomatic 
accommodations  of  business  life,  rising  up  on  both  sides, 
and  with  the  old  solid  foundations  of  political  parties 
falling  steadily  away,  great  and  grave  changes  are  bound 
to  come,  not  instantly,  but  gradually,  not  because  of  but 
in  spite  of  foolish  efforts  to  make  forced  hide-bound 
settlements. 

Ulster,  in  fact,  having  obtained  her  main  objective  of 
remaining  within  the  British  Empire,  has  found  that  on 
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other  subjects  her  people’s  opinions  lie  widely  asunder. 
Unionists,  like  Free  Staters,  do  not  agree  on  even  vital 
questions.  For  example,  the  liquor  interests,  like  those  of 
the  South,  are  very  angry  with  the  Government,  and  they 
represent  a  powerful  body;  the  Education  Bill  was  so  un¬ 
popular  that,  in  spite  of  a  united  Cabinet  behind  it,  the 
Ministry  were  forced  to  yield  their  ground;  thirdly,  the 
Unbought  Tenants  of  Ulster,  who  under  the  Northern 
Bill  will  have  to  pay  very  considerably  more  than  their 
Southern  neighbours,  are  making  speeches  at  their  meetings 
that  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  old  wild  Land 
League  speeches  of  the  South  and  West.  In  these  and 
other  details  the  old  political  landmarks  are  shifting  in 
every  part  of  Ireland,  and  many  of  the  old  hatreds  must 
disappear  with  them. 

The  most  acute  need  of  both  Governments  is  a  consti¬ 
tutional  opposition  to  help  on  the  disintegration  of  solid 
prejudices,  and  I  think  both  realise  that  a  good  many  of 
the  present  dissensions  would  have  been  avoided  had  such 
oppositions  existed,  as  I  believe  they  will  exist  in  the  near 
future.  In  Ireland  it  invariably  happens  that  unrepresented 
sections  sooner  or  later  stir  up  trouble,  generally  with  guns. 

The  chief  danger  in  Ireland  at  present  is  that  some 
event  will  occur  which  will  unite  in  one  mad  stampede 
Catholic  against  Protestant,  Free  Stater  against  Repub¬ 
lican.  The  Boundary  Commission  may  do  it.  Many 
people  wait  in  dread  its  decision,  for  whatever  it  decides 
will  seem  unfair  to  some  sections.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
clause  in  the  Treaty,  for  it  could  never  mean  anything  but 
friction,  and  the  majority  think  it  would  have  been  better 
to  leave  it  in  abeyance  for  some  years  until  the  changing 
political  landmarks  and  the  general  evolution  of  circum¬ 
stances  made  its  solution  easier  by  the  Irish  themselves. 
No  one  who  knows  the  geography  of  Ulster  and  the  inter¬ 
laced  position  of  Unionist  and  Nationalist  districts  can 
possibly  anticipate  a  satisfactory  solution  by  any  human 
commission.  They  will  be  bound  either  to  transfer  un¬ 
willing  Nationalists  to  the  North  or  unwilling  Unionists  to 
the  South.  The  partition  of  Ireland  is  unnatural,  and  no 
tinkering  can  improve  it. 

The  extraordinary  similarity  of  character  between  the 
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North  and  South  should  make  gradual  amalgamation 
easier.  All  are  wayward,  proud  and  obstinate,  all  good 
fighters,  and  all  in  their  way  idealists.  They  can  always  be 
relied  on  to  do  the  unexpected,  and  both  are  intensely 
insular.  The  call  of  the  blood  is  strong  in  them,  and  an 
Ulsterman  will  tell  you  just  as  indignantly  as  a  Southerner 
that  the  English  don’t  understand  them.  Just  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  their  innate  resemblance  I  may  mention  that  a 
good  section  of  Ulstermen  attacked  their  Government  as 
bitterly  as  Free  Staters  attacked  theirs  on  the  subject  of 
having  Englishmen  in  the  public  service  instead  of  respec¬ 
tively  Ulstermen  and  Free  Staters.  The  two  Governments 
were  harassed  with  the  same  difficulties — that  they  had  no 
trained  men  of  their  own  to  take  the  places  of  trained 
English  civil  servants. 

In  the  South  the  trouble  spread  to  the  Army,  in  the  North 
to  the  police.  Things  are  quieter  now,  but  not  altogether 
satisfactory. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  similarity  of  character,  come 
charming  little  stories  from  Ulster  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests  saved  from  Orange  mobs  by  Orange  leaders  them¬ 
selves,  just  as  in  the  South  one  hears  of  Unionists  shel¬ 
tering  Sinn  Feiners  and  of  Sinn  Feiners  protecting 
Unionist  houses  from  their  own  gunmen.  The  Irish  are  a 
mysterious  people,  but  they  are  an  open  book  to  each  other. 
The  call  of  the  blood  and  the  mystic  is  so  strong  in  them 
that,  given  time,  it  will  triumph  over  every  other  barrier. 

Of  course  if  one  relied  on  the  wild  speeches  and  the 
still  wilder  pamphlets  issued  by  the  opposing  political 
parties  the  result  would  be  utter  hopelessness,  but  the 
feeling  is  very  different  when,  during  a  confidential  talk 
with  the  men  in  power,  you  are  allowed  for  a  few  minutes 
to  lift  the  curtain  of  make-believe  and  see  as  they  see  the 
real  drift  of  events. 

I  don’t  myself  see  the  political  union  of  Ireland  in  the 
near  future,  but  I  do  see  the  growth  of  economic  bonds 
so  close  and  so  interdependent  that  the  real  union  will  be 
complete  long  before,  if  ever,  it  is  officially  celebrated. 
Gradually  the  men  of  the  North  will  teach  the  men  of  the 
South  that  hard  work  and  early  hours  make  for 
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success,  while  the  men  of  the  South  will  teach  the  North 
that  time  for  a  little  more  laughter  and  song  in  their  own 
and  their  employees’  lives  will  make  for  the  better 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

Mr.  Hungerford  says  that  the  North  want,  and  are 
trying,  to  drop  religion  altogether  out  of  public  life,  and 
to  accept  a  citizen  on  his  personal  merits,  not  on  the  type 
of  church  in  which  he  chooses  to  serve  his  God.  When 
one  thinks  of  all  the  years  of  bitterness  it  is  good  hearing 
when  a  leading  Unionist  speaks  like  that.  It  is  good,  too, 
to  notice  that  the  average  Northerner  takes  a  keen  interest 
in  the  South,  but  he  manifests  no  hatred  of  it  or  of  its 
people.  Unless,  of  course,  on  occasions  when  he  becomes 
excited  by  the  beating  of  Northern  drums,  and  the  South  is 
subject  to  the  same  little  bursts  of  delirium.  The  Press  are 
greatly  to  blame;  they  frequently  substitute  propaganda 
and  exaggeration  for  verified  news. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  no  Northern  leader  stands 
out  now  as  Carson  stood  out  as  a  national  hero,  and  Michael 
Collins  stood  in  the  South.  These  two  men,  whatever  their 
faults  may  have  been,  could  conjure  with  the  people,  and 
held  their  hearts  in  a  vice.  There  is  no  man  living  in 
Ireland  now  of  whom  that  may  be  said.  In  the  North  they 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Andrews,  Minister  for  Labour,  will  be 
the  next  Premier,  and  he  certainly  seems  to  be  nearer  than 
all  the  Ministers  to  the  people’s  hearts.  He  is  democracy 
personified,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  a  bad  word  for 
him.  Sir  James  Craig  is  on  the  whole  well  liked,  but  he  is  in 
no  sense  a  national  hero.  Perhaps  that  is  partly  because  he 
tries  to  stand  as  reasonably  as  he  can  in  his  difficult  position. 

The  following  population  figures  throw  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  curiously  mixed  elements  of  which  Ulster 
is  composed,  remembering  that  on  the  whole  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians  are  the  most  friendly  sections.  The 
first  figures  are  the  census  returns  for  19  ii  and  the  second 
the  estimated  figures  for  to-day: — 

Catholics  .  430,161  455,000 

Episcopalians  ...  327,076  340,000 

Presbyterians  ...  395,039  415,000 

Methodists .  45^94^  46,000 
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Speaking  of  Belfast  as  apart  from  the  rest  of  Ireland — 
and  there  is  a  difference  in  many  ways — I  do  believe  that 
their  police  force  is  rapidly  becoming  one  which  will 
challenge  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
are  both  remarkably  civil  and  remarkably  expert,  and  if, 
as  I  hear,  politics  are  being  steadily  weeded  from  their 
ranks,  they  are  a  great  credit  to  their  English  chief. 
Sir  Charles  Wickham.  Of  the  specials  I  know  less.  One 
sees  them  occasionally  in  their  dark  blue  uniforms  dashing 
through  the  streets,  just  as  do  the  green-clad  soldiers  of 
the  South. 

Of  the  women  of  either  the  North  or  the  South  very 
little  can  yet  be  said.  They  remain  a  sealed  book  so  far 
as  their  future  activities  are  concerned.  No  woman  holds 
an  important  political  or  Governmental  position.  In  both 
North  and  South  they  exercise  the  casting  vote,  but  they 
do  not  hold  political  power  in  accordance.  The  women’s 
Unionist  organisation  of  Belfast  is  powerful  and  a  well¬ 
working  body;  they  have  two  women  in  Parliament,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  concentrate  on  any  special  branch 
of  public  service  beyond  active  support  of  a  Unionist 
Government.  The  activities  of  the  women  of  the  South 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  anti-Government  party. 
The  Free  State  Government  rarely  has  women  speakers 
or  women  on  its  platform,  and  in  its  service  much  work  is 
done  by  men  that  would  be  ordinarily  and  best  left  to 
women.  No  woman  in  the  South  holds  any  responsible 
political  position.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  many 
women  wish  for  the  return  of  the  Republicans,  because 
the  latter  favour  women’s  equality  and  would  undoubtedly 
give  them  prominence  in  public  life. 

Social  problems  that  affect  women  are  practically  left 
untouched  in  the  Free  State,  and  the  laws  of  morality 
favour  the  sterner  sex.  There  are  no  women  police  and 
the  women  in  the  Civil  Service  are  all  paid  much  lower 
wages  than  men  for  doing  the  same  work.  The  woman 
power  of  Ireland  is,  in  fact,  unlike  England  and  America, 
entirely  undeveloped  and  unknown. 

In  the  South  political  landmarks  are  disappearing  much 
more  quickly  than  in  the  North.  Sinn  Fein,  shorn  of  its 
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one-time  power,  is  now  a  purely  anti- Free  State  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  in  its  ranks  there  are  many  divisions.  Chief  of 
these  are  the  people  who  want  to  amalgamate  with  a  rather 
forward  wing  of  Free  Staters,  and  the  people  who  will 
not  compromise  at  all.  But  Republicans,  like  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  can  change  their  mind. 

The  Free  State,  just  emerging  from  a  miniature  General 
Election  for  nine  seats  fought  with  unparalleled  bitterness, 
is  torn  asunder  by  many  different  forces.  The  tendency  of 
the  Ministerial  group,  who  are  determined  not  to  lose 
power  if  they  can  help  it,  is  gradually  to  become  a  sort 
of  very  moderate  Liberal  Party.  They  are  inclined 
to  bring  the  business  man  element  into  their  ranks,  as 
against  the  determined  Sinn  Feiner,  and  it  is  still  rather 
a  moot  point  here  whether  the  old  anti-Partition  Unionists, 
who  nearly  always  vote  with  the  Government,  will  amal¬ 
gamate  with  them  or  will  form  a  separate  party  of  their 
own.  Platonic  flirtations  are  being  carried  on  with  both 
possibilities.  The  Free  State  Government  is,  in  any  case, 
of  a  type  unlikely  to  proceed  to  extremes  in  any  direction, 
but  undoubtedly  no  longer  carrying  with  it  the  support 
of  the  general  masses  of  the  South.  There  is  a  good 
possibility  of  the  Government  falling  in  the  future  into 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  and  there  would  be  a  certainty 
only  that  the  people  do  not  trust  the  leaders  of  the  latter. 

The  by-elections  which  have  now  taken  place  have 
brought  a  distinctly  Imperialistic  type  into  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ranks.  For  the  moment  they  have  reinforced  it  and 
brought  it  more  into  line  with  the  North,  but  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  reaction.  When  the  General  Election 
comes  within  the  next  two  years  the  people  will  swing  either 
to  de  Valera  or  to  a  Nationalist  Party  composed  of  the 
right  wing  of  Mr.  de  Valera’s  party  and  the  left  wing 
of  the  Free  State,  chiefly  manned  by  Michael  Collins’ 
followers.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  first  steps  were  taken  to 
found  this  party.  It  may  well  become  the  salvation  of 
Ireland,  for  by  uniting  the  main  contending  forces  of  the 
South  it  will  provide  stability  for  a  union  with  the  North. 
If  the  present  Ministry,  with  its  Imperialistic  colleagues, 
goes  into  opposition  a  healthy  political  situation  will  be 
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created  here,  with  all  sections  represented  and  all  acting 
as  healthy  curbs  one  on  the  other.  Labour  is  never  likely 
to  be  the  predominant  party  in  Ireland,  chiefly  because 
the  country  is  an  agricultural  one,  and  farmers  are  putting 
forward  their  own  candidates  with  a  fair  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  longer  the  present  Minis¬ 
terial  Party,  who  are  collectively  and  individually  disliked, 
remain  in  power  the  greater  will  be  the  danger  of  reaction 
against  the  whole  Treaty  position.  They  shouldered  man¬ 
fully  a  heavy  burden  when  they  came  into  power,  but  as 
things  now  are  the  sooner  they  are  replaced  by  a  more 
popular  constitutional  party  the  better  for  Ireland  and  for 
England. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  Ministry  is  to  develop  into 
a  bureaucracy  and  to  draw  more  and  more  power  from  the 
common  people  into  their  own  hands.  The  result  is  the 
stifling  of  public  opinion,  which  from  suppression  rises 
to  danger  point.  For  example,  since  the  Free  State  came 
into  being  local  elections  have  been  prohibited  on  one 
excuse  or  another,  while  numerous  public  boards  popularly 
elected  have  been  suppressed.  They  have  been  replaced 
by  paid  Commissioners  appointed  at  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  Minister  for  Local  Government.  The  result  is  open 
suspicion  openly  expressed  that  Councils  are  being  sup¬ 
pressed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  jobs  for  Ministerial 
friends.  Whether  the  Commissioners  work  well  or  badly 
does  not  affect  the  position,  the  essence  of  which  is  the 
depriving  of  the  people  of  the  right  to  decide.  The 
Ministerial  reply  is  that  the  Councils  were  utterly 
incapable.  Under  a  new  Bill  they  maintain  their  power 
to  dissolve  them. 

Considering  these  things,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that,  without  minimising  what  the  Free  State  Ministry 
has  done  for  the  restoration  of  law  and  order,  it  would  be 
best  in  the  country’s  interests  now  if  they  were  replaced 
by  a  new  Administration  with  new  ideas,  which  would 
distract  the  people’s  irritable  attention  from  old  grievances. 
Unpopular  and  autocratic  doctors  have  little  chance  of 
restoring  their  people’s  health.  The  present  men  are  of 
a  moderate,  sincere  type  anxious  to  keep  faith  with 
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England,  but  to  a  great  extent  they  are  only  able  to  control 
their  own  people  with  mailed  fists.  There  are  many  causes 
responsible  for  the  fact,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  is 
their  own  lack  of  idealism  and  their  people’s  need  of  it. 
They  are  tired  men;  the  young  citizens  look  above  and 
beyond  them. 

The  violent  hatred  existing  between  themselves  and  a 
big  section  of  the  population  proves  the  impossibility  of 
their  ever  making  peace  with  this  section.  The  time  is 
near  at  hand  in  Ireland,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when 
the  retirement  of  all  political  leaders.  North  and  South, 
will  be  the  best  and  most  unselfish  service  they  can  render 
to  Ireland.  New  men  without  memories,  unhampered  by 
the  unpopularity  which  inevitably  springs  from  punitive 
action,  however  necessary,  taken  by  them  in  critical 
days — such  men  and  women  will  be  the  only  popular 
gardeners  for  the  new  Irish  possibilities.  The  fact  being 
brutal  is  none  the  less  true.  One  cannot  live  many  months 
in  Ireland  without  seeing  its  self-evidence  on  every  side. 
If  the  present  leaders  were  to  perform  the  acts  of  angels 
the  people  would  not  be  satisfied.  The  leaders  have  out¬ 
lived  their  day  and  they  are,  unfortunately,  not  yet  aware 
of  it.  They  have  done  well  in  the  present  elections,  but, 
largely  owing  to  Irish  Imperialistic  aid,  the  common  people 
are  not  won  over. 

The  Government  reply  to  Southern  discontent,  instead 
of  definitely  trying  to  reconcile  or  encouraging  the  forma¬ 
tion  even  against  their  own  interests  of  a  new  constitu¬ 
tional  party,  is  merely  to  threaten  more  punitive  measures. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  days  when  they  were 
themselves  Sinn  Feiners  and  were  always  driven  to 
extremes  by  threats  of  any  kind.  The  Free  State  Treason 
Bill,  just  introduced,  is  more  drastic  than  any  fathered  by 
England. 

Until  some  form  of  Government  can  be  established  both 
in  the  North  and  South  of  Ireland  in  which  all  sections  of 
the  people  will  be  voluntarily  represented,  political  health 
and  sanity  cannot  be  restored.  Compulsory  quelling  of 
disturbances  may  be  a  good  and  successful  temporary 
expedient,  but  if  continued  without  efforts  to  remove  the 
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causes  of  the  rebellion  it  will  definitely  destroy  all  hope 
of  peace  and  stability. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  good  many  Irish  diffi¬ 
culties  could  be  removed  if  the  sullen  attitude  of  the 
woman  citizens  was  understood  and  removed.  Women  in 
Ireland  are  not  allowed  to  deal  with  the  problems  which 
are  essentially  their  own,  all  administrative  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  men,  with  the  result  that  women,  who  hold  no 
power  as  they  do  in  England  and  America  and  the 
Colonics,  fall  back  when  they  come  into  public  life  at  all 
on  purely  political  partisan  work.  They  are  bitter  and 
unreasonable  chiefly  because  their  energies  are  confined 
into  unhealthily  small  spaces  and  they  are  unrepresented 
in  public  life.  Five  elderly  ladies  do  vote  in  the  Dail  and 
Senate,  but  they  are  apparently  either  convinced  of  the 
infallibility  of  male  government  or  from  some  other 
reason  appear  to  take  little  interest  or  part  in  the  debates 
or  in  laws  affecting  women.  Young,  active,  unmarried 
women  who  can  devote  all  their  time  to  women’s  interests 
might  well  be  substituted  and  an  effort  made  to  get 
different  sections  of  women  to  work  together  on  matters  of 
public  feminine  interest. 

If  they  had  more  power  and  more  responsibility  women 
voters  in  Ireland  would  throw  aside  their  sullen  apathy, 
realising  that  they  could  influence  vital  matters,  the  bitter 
insular  hatreds  between  them  would  gradually  disappear, 
and  women’s  attitude,  as  it  has  always  done  in  Ireland, 
would  determine  the  men’s. 

Take,  for  example,  the  emigration  question.  Over 
twenty  thousand  young  women  and  men  left  Ireland  in 
1923,  but  not  one  woman  official  is  employed  by  the 
Government  or  authorised  to  do  the  vital  work  of  looking 
after  these  young  girls.  Again,  the  presidents  of  the  few 
children’s  courts  that  exist  are  men  instead  of  women, 
there  are  no  women  police  at  all,  and,  with  the  exception, 
I  believe,  of  a  lady  probation  officer,  young  girl  prisoners 
are  taken  in  and  out  of  the  police  courts  by  male  police, 
and  the  condition  of  at  least  one  Irish  prison  is  almost 
indecent  so  far  as  women  are  concerned. 
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Women  revolutionaries  might  usefully  be  kept  busy 
dealing  with  these  matters,  and  they  could  hardly  refuse. 

The  making  of  food  under  cleanly  conditions,  the 
decent  treatment  of  animals  intended  for  human  food,  the 
inspection  of  the  rooms  of  the  poor  for  various  public 
purposes,  the  question  of  profiteering,  the  moral  questions — 
all  these  are  questions  in  dealing  with  which  the  Government 
could  wisely  give  women  power  and  “jobs  ”  and  win  their 
inimitably  powerful  aid  in  building  up  the  State. 

A  women’s  ministry  would  be  a  wise  step  in  a  new 
country  where  so  many  matters  in  which  women  are  experts 
must  be  newly  arranged,  or  at  the  very  least  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  for  young  women  who  care  for  these  things.  All 
women’s  influence  in  Ireland  is  hidden  and  dangerous 
and  revolutionary,  because  it  is  deliberately  engineered 
that  they  have  no  other  outlet.  The  woman-power  of 
England  is  utilised,  in  the  Free  State  it  is  wasted,  and 
this  fact  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Government,  who, 
anti-feminist  themselves,  are  not  sufficiently  broadminded 
to  do  what  is  best  for  the  State. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  women  in  Ireland  were 
made  use  of  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  the  fight 
against  the  British,  since  peace  came  they  are  ignored.  So 
have  they  become  either  the  head  and  fount  of  every 
revolutionary  movement,  the  wielders  of  guns  and  bombs, 
or  merely  sullen  electors  who  take  no  interest.  For  this 
the  Free  State  Government  have  a  heavy  responsibility, 
for  there  is  little  doubt  that  but  for  his  big  female  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  de  Valera’s  civil  war  could  never  have  been 
waged  nor  his  present  obstructionist  tactics  long  continue. 
Even  women  who  support  the  Treaty  here  stand  apart  from 
the  Government. 

The  Free  State  are  too  much  inclined  to  centralise 
responsibility  and  vest  all  authority  in  a  chosen  few.  That 
is  a  very  bad  policy  for  a  nervous,  restless  people  like  the 
Irish,  and  leads  them  to  irresponsibility  and  insubordina¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  latest  proposals  there  is  that  local 
authorities  should  be  compelled  to  place  their  orders  for 
supplies  en  masse  and  in  quarters  ordered  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  accountant.  In  that  there  may  be  an  economic 
saving,  but  it  will  be  over-balanced  by  the  loss  of  moral 
responsibility  for  the  people. 

Some  excellent  and  far-seeing  legislation  has  been 
passed  in  the  Free  State,  but  one  cannot  help  noticing  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  rather  on  punitive  laws  than  on 
the  provision  of  work  for  hungry  men  and  women. 

Co-operation  and  economic  stability  are  inseparable. 
Events  are  shaping  towards  them,  but  they  will  require  a 
broader,  more  human  statesmanship  either  on  the  part  of 
the  present  or  new  Ministers.  It  would  be  well  to  make 
the  co-operation  of  former  rebels  as  easy  and  as  welcome 
as  possible,  because  without  them  it  is  difficult  to  stabilise 
things  and  reduce  taxation,  and  unless  taxation  is  reduced 
the  Free  State  will  be  unable  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
possibilities  of  the  Treaty. 

If  any  Irish  Government  has  the  courage  to  introduce 
a  drastic  lowering  of  taxation,  carrying  with  it  a  forced 
end  to  profiteering,  and  they  offer  at  the  same  time 
generous  inducements  to  women  and  other  “  outsiders  ”  to 
come  into  public  life,  I  think  they  will  justify  every  sacri¬ 
fice  made  for  the  Treaty  and  will  effectively  end  the 
reign  of  the  gunmen  in  Ireland.  Then  the  new  political 
parties  will  spring  up  and  the  people  can  concentrate  on 
developing  different  phases  of  national  life  instead  of 
keeping  eyes  of  fanatical  suspicion  on  their  Government 
and  seeing  in  their  every  act  English  influence  and  in 
every  law  an  English  menace. 


TWELVE  PROSE  POEMS 
By  Monk  Gibbon 
They  who  read  .  .  . 

They  who  read  them,  and  find  there  talk  of  many  things, 
and  a  high  hope,  and  thoughts  belonging  to  the  open  spaces 
of  the  sky,  and  certainty,  and  beauty  caught  into  a  line, 
and  praise  of  love;  how  should  they  know  all  things  are 
born  out  of  eternal  conflict ;  and  sweet  songs  out  of  blinded 
birds;  and  fine  words  out  of  poets  broken  upon  the  wheel? 

Paradox 

Time  will  alter  your  loveliness,  taking  again  what  he  once 
gave,  taking  it  as  indeed  he  takes  all  things.  I  know  it ; 
it  is  certain :  nor  will  he  be  ashamed  to  do  what  he  has 
done  before  so  often.  Why  then  when  I  see  you  has  the 
thought  no  nieaning  for  me,  and  why  in  that  moment  does 
it  seem  the  very  thing  that  is  most  fleeting,  must  of 
necessity  be  most  eternal  ? 

Fugitive 

As  one,  turning  in  a  crowd,  sees  in  a  face  a  sudden  beauty, 
and  cannot  for  the  moment  look  away,  so  I  saw  you.  What 
was  it  drew  me  then?  Your  shy  grace,  your  eyes  with 
wonder  in  them,  the  very  knowledge  that  your  thoughts 
were  far  from  me  ?  I  cannot  tell  you.  But  turn  your  head 
again,  once,  for  a  moment,  that  I  may  see  you,  that  my  heart 
may  s^^and  still.  For  the  crowd  presses  upon  us  always, 
and  in  a  little  while  you  will  be  lost. 

The  leaves  blown  everywhere  .  .  . 

The  leaves  blown  everywhere  about  the  world  are  like 
my  mind;  now  up  the  road,  now  down  it,  now  whirled 
round,  uncertainly  :  nor  is  it  left  in  one  place  for  a  moment. 
0  wind,  blown  up  out  of  that  vast  and  cloudy  and  un¬ 
charted  heaven,  deal  gently  with  it.  Must  it  be  always 
driven?  For  though  it  seems  a  thing  of  nought,  caught 
up  by  every  gust  and  lightly  carried,  it  too  seeks  truth  : 
it  too  would  find  a  resting  place  like  them. 
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The  Doubter 

Daunis,  I  hope  to  meet  you  one  day  in  that  country  of 
which  I  speak.  Then  we  can  talk  of  these  things.  But 
if  we  do  not  meet,  then  there  will  be  no  need  to  talk  of  them. 
For,  if  we  have  not  found  certainty,  we  shall  at  least  have 
lost  desire. 


He  promises  her  immortality 

I  WILL  carve  a  verse  on  some  great  face  of  rock,  in  some 
far  place,  where  the  winds  are  blowing;  and  when  they 
who  now  read  of  you  are  dust  and  their  cities  crumbled 
into  a  foolish  memory,  lovers,  who  still  pass,  may  wonder 
at  its  strange  surface,  but  they  will  know  its  meaning. 


He  questions  a  stranger 

Stranger,  from  that  little  town  I  have  not  seen  for  long, 
tell  me  about  it.  Is  the  sky  still  blue,  and  do  white  clouds 
drift  across  it  on  clear  mornings.^  Is  the  street  steep  as 
ever,  and  the  small  harbour,  do  children  play  along  its 
wall  ?  At  night  are  the  lamps  lit  and  does  the  light  show 
between  the  curtains.^  Does  the  light  show,  and,  within, 
have  they  laughter,  and  comradeship  after  the  day’s  work, 
and  old  men  returning  to  the  sea  whence  they  returned 
long  ago?  Have  they  these  things?  And  have  they 
hope,  and  talk  about  the  future,  and  shy  glances — and  that 
sweet  pain  called  love?  Have  they  these  things? 

The  Marsh  Meadow 

Little  stream  in  the  meadows,  I  have  lain  by  you  many 
times  and  I  have  heard  the  hum  of  many  busy  workers  in 
the  tall  grasses  at  your  side,  and  of  others  their  kindred  in 
the  hedgerow  a  little  way  off,  beyond  your  bend;  and  I 
have  seen  the  one  flat  stone  laid  across  you  by  which  one 
passes,  and  I  have  watched  the  water  insects  that  in 
summer  throng  your  surface,  swimming  against  the 
current,  then  drifting  back  and  clinging  to  some  piece  of 
grass  grown  deep  on  either  side  along  your  margin.  I 
have  lain  there  and  I  have  lain  on  a  bank  nearby,  and 
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there  has  come  to  me  the  far  off  stir  along  a  road,  for  there 
is  no  road  near  you  nor  any  lane  except  the  one,  grass- 
grown,  along  which  the  cows  will  return  in  autumn;  and 
I  have  heard  the  laughter  of  children  on  a  lawn,  beyond 
some  trees,  not' so  far  distant,  and  I  have  listened  to  them, 
and  dreamed  away  the  afternoon  with  them. 

Little  stream,  I  forgot  that  it  was  summer.  I  forgot 
that  the  days  would  grow  still  longer  and  that  there  would 
be  many  evenings  stretching  far  into  the  night,  and  when 
the  birds,  intolerant  of  dusk,  would  sing  until  the  dawn 
was  almost  on  them.  I  forgot  all  this  and  I  forgot  all 
that  summer  brings  with  her.  For  I  was  thinking  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  die  then  and  in  no  way  could  death 
be  made  more  easy.  To  rest,  to  sleep,  to  watch  the  grass, 
to  hear  your  murmur,  hardly  a  murmur  at  all,  a  faint  stir 
in  a  warm  stillness ;  and  when  the  workers  returned  at  the 
day’s  end  along  the  narrow  track  under  the  lea  of  the 
hedge,  talking  or  laughing  or,  if  they  were  grown  old, 
satisfied  with  the  warm  evening  and  their  work  finished,  I 
would  be  found  still  sleeping. 

He  sees  two  lovers 

Lovers  be  patient  and  not  always  pursuing.  You  do  not 
know.  Love  is  a  bird  that  soars  in  a  clear  sky,  and  if  you 
hope,  by  this  or  any  other  thing,  to  hold  him,  you  hope 
what  cannot  be.  What  do  you  hope  ?  That  shy  fellowship 
of  hand  and  hand,  straying  to  meet  at  all  times,  those 
looks,  those  eager  ways — all  your  caresses,  all  your 
words  at  nightfall,  have  these  held  him,  have  these  made 
him  safe  ?  I  was  a  lover,  too,  and  I  killed  love  with  many 
kisses. 


The  Earth-Lover 

All  their  words  are  only  foolishness.  Whom  shall  I 
believe.^  all  are  certain,  yet  all  cannot  be  right.  They 
tell  me  that  I  shall  drink  wine  wdth  the  immortals  in 
heaven ;  they  tell  me  that  I  shall  wander,  a  shade  amongst 
other  shades,  in  the  sunless  country  of  the  dead  :  they  tell 
me  that  I  shall  sleep  eternally. 
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But  I  know  only  that  I  have  loved  the  gorse  on  the  hill, 
and  the  small  sheltered  bay;  and  the  coming  of  summer, 
and  autumn,  and  the  blue  stillness  of  the  sky  on  starry 
nights ;  and  quietness,  and  the  conversation  of  friends,  and 
the  soft  kisses  of  children.  And  for  all  these  let  him  that 
gave  them  bear  witness  that  I  was  not  ungrateful. 


He  tells  them  they  will  never  know  her 

Look  in  her  face,  you  who  do  not  know  her,  and  do  you 
know  her  then?  If  you  find  courage,  and  hope,  and 
laughter,  and  simple  thoughts,  have  you  found  all  ?  Or  if 
you  wait  and  see,  when  she  is  shyly  earnest;  and  how  she 
can  grow  serious  in  a  moment,  as  though  she  doubted,  or 
did  not  understand ;  and  the  half-smile  of  the  child,  which 
is  hers  also;  and  that  sweet  calm  which  comes  into  her 
face  at  all  times,  have  you  seen  all  ?  Surely  you  have  not. 
Even  he,  who,  looking  into  her  eyes,  has  seen  them  fill 
with  tears,  knows  less  than  nothing. 


The  Last  Thing 

Who’d  be  afraid  of  death?  I  think  that  only  fools  are. 
For  it  is  not  as  though  this  thing  were  given  to  one  man 
only,  but  all  receive  it.  The  journey  that  my  friend  makes 
I  can  make  also.  If  I  know  nothing  else,  I  know  this,  I 
go  where  he  is.  O  fools,  shrinking  from  that  little  door 
through  which  so  many  kind  and  lovely  souls  have  passed 
before  you,  will  you  hang  back?  Harder  in  your  case 
than  another?  Not  so.  And  too  much  silence?  Has 
there  not  been  enough  stir  here  ?  Go  bravely,  for  where  so 
much  greatness  and  gentleness  have  been  already  you 
should  be  glad  to  follow. 
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A  HARMLESS  LITTLE  MAN 
By  Gilbert  Cannan 
I 

He  deserves  the  epitaph  of  an  anecdote.  A  moral  judgment  would  be  : 
“  He  did  no  harm  to  anybody  and  no  good  to  himself,”  but  he  did 
better  than  that,  for  he  believed  in  breerling  rather  than  in  morals. 

On  the  boat  until  the  last  day  or  two  he  was  known  only  as  the  man 
who  had  had  his  drinks  stopped,  and  was  not  otherwise  conspicuous 
except  by  the  care  he  took  for  his  clothes ;  but  he  had  had  his  uses,  for 
he  was  always  ready  to  save  a  situation  by  shouting  :  ”  Hooray  !  ”  and 
“  Cheerio,  old  Bean  !  ”  He  had  a  pleasant  voice  made  comic  by  a 
chronic  chuckle  that  may  have  been  good  temper,  but  by  most  people 
would  be  ascribed  to  alcohol.  He  knew  that  he  was  ill,  and  confessed 
freely  to  asthma.  His  companions  were,  like  himself.  Army  men,  wear¬ 
ing  the  lost,  puzzled  look  of  soldiers  trying  half-heartedly  to  find  their 
way  about  in  a  world  plunged  in  a  disgusting  state  of  peace. 

Two  days  from  Cape  Town  he  became  solitary,  avoided  the  smoke- 
room,  dressed  with  more  than  his  usual  care,  and  wore  a  very  neat  pair 
of  new  shoes,  brown  leather  and  white  canvas. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  at  an  entertainment  arranged  on  the 
third-class  deck,  he  found  himself  next  to  Mrs.  Chichele,  a  young 
woman  of  such  beauty,  youth,  and  reputed  wealth  that  from  end  to  end 
of  the  ship  gossip  had  been  wildly  busy  with  her  affairs.  Chichele,  a 
tall,  sombre  man,  who  looked  as  though  he  found  his  wife  too  wonderful 
to  be  really  attached  to  himself,  took  out  his  cigarette  case,  to  find  it 
empty.  Loman  said,  taking  out  a  little  green  packet : 

”  Have  a  gasper?  What?  ” 

Mrs.  Chichele  turned  quickly  and  smiled  at  him.  She  liked  his  voice. 
Very  soon  Loman  was  chattering. 

”  D’ye  know  what  they’ve  been  saying,  Mrs.  Chichele — they’ve  been 
saying  that  you  were  on  the  stage.  But  I  know  better.  I  know  a 
thoroughbred  when  I  see  one.” 

”  Oh,  do  you  care  for  horses?  ”  asked  Chichele,  with  the  pain  it 
always  caused  him  to  break  silence. 

”  It’s  the  only  thing  I  do  know  about,  though  I’m  supposed  to 
understand  musketry.  I  was  seconded  to  Australia  before  the  war  to 
teach  the  Australians  how  to  shoot.  Oh,  a  shocking  time  I  had  ! — a 
shocking  time — what  ?  ’  ’ 

“  You  didn’t  like  the  Australians?  ” 

“  Damn  cheek  they  thought  it  was  for  an  Englishman  to  come  and 
teach  them  to  shoot  or — or  anything.  Said  I  was  a  snob  because  the 
only  people  I  was  happy  with  were  at  the  Gov — governor’s.  I’m  not 
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a  snob,  Mrs.  Chichele,  but  I  hate  familiarity  in  any  form.  1  don’t 
stand  for  it.  There’s  no  getting  away  from  breed,  is  there?  Y’know 
what  1  mean,  dontchknow?  Some  people  understand  each  other,  and 
the  rest  can’t  touch  it.  Isn’t  it  so?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes!  ”  said  Mrs.  Chichele,  to  whom  he  had  been  addressing 
himself  across  her  husband. 

“  That’s  what  I  say,”  resumed  Loman,  thoroughly  happy  to  talk 
after  his  days  of  gloomy  meditation.  “  That’s  what  I  say.  You 
understand  what  I  mean ;  but  if  I  tried  to  talk  to  that  old  fool  over 
there  he’d  think  I  was  a  dirty  little  snob  or  poshed.  No,  Mrs.  Chichele, 
I’ve  put  it  to  the  test  over  and  over  again.  I  haven’t  a  l)ean  in  the 
world — not  a  bean — except  my  half-pay,  but  I  know  my  breeding’ll 
pull  me  through.  It’s — it’s  jolly  nice  to  talk  to  someone  who  under¬ 
stands.  You  know,  you  remind  me  of  m’  sister,  Mrs.  Chichele.  And 
I  can’t  say  more.  All  my  life  my  pals  have  said  to  me  :  ‘  By  Jove, 
Loman,  old  man,  you  are  lucky  to  have  a  sister  like  that  1  ’  And  it’s 
true,  Mrs.  Chichele — I  am  lucky.” 

The  third-class  passengers,  perspiring  and  happy,  brought  their  enter¬ 
tainment  to  a  close.  When  ”  God  Save  the  King  ”  had  been  sung,  Mrs. 
Chichele  turned  to  where  Loman  had  been  standing,  but  he  had  gone, 
and  she  was  sorry.  She  said  to  her  husband  : 

”  You  know,  I  like  that  little  man.  It  isn’t  often  I  like  people, 
really  deep  down.” 

Chichele  sucked  his  pipe  and  grunted:  “Drinks.” 

“  He  probably  has  a  reason  for  it.” 

“  Oh,  you’d  find  excuses  for  a  murderer.” 

“I’d  know  he  couldn’t  help  it,  and  I’d  look  after  him.” 

“Who? — the  murderer?” 

“  No— you,  if  you  were  as  lost  as  Mr. — What’s  his  name?  ” 

“  Loman,”  said  Chichele.  “  Half-pay  Captain,  drifting.  I  hear 
there’s  been  card-sharping  in  the  second  class.” 

“  I  thought  that.” 

“  What?  ” 

Chichele  was  always  a  little  irritated  with  his  wife’s  swiftness  of 
flight  from  one  subject  to  another. 

“  I  thought  he  hadn’t  any  money.” 

“  Oh,  he  must  have  some!  People  don’t  go  on  long  voyages  with 
nothing.” 

“  I  know  I’m  right.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  him  to  talk  to  us. 
Will  you  find  out  about  him?  ” 

“  All  right.  But  remember  your  last  lame  duck.” 

Mrs.  Chichele  left  it  at  that.  She  knew  that  what  she  wanted  was 
done  so  long  as  she  didn’t  argue. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  woke  her  husband  up  to  say  : 

“I’m  sure  Mr.  Loman  is  very  ill.  I’m  sure  he  is  dying.” 

Chichele  turned  over  and  said  grumpily  :  “  He’s  Captain  Loman, 
and  he  is  going  out  to  join  his  people  near  Bloemfontein.  His  family  are 
quite  well  off,  and  his  brother  is  a  very  rich  man.” 

“  It  doesn’t  follow,”  said  Mrs.  Chichele,  “  and  I  hope  that  one  day 
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you  will  find  yovirself  without  a  penny  in  a  place  where  no  one  knows 
you.  I  positively  hate  you  for  being  rich.” 

‘‘  I  assure  you,”  mumbled  Chichele  sarcastically,  looking  down  from 
his  berth,  ”  I  assure  you  it  isn’t  my  fault.  You  wait  until  you  can 
get  at  my  great-grandfather.  As  for  Loman,  I  think  he’s  a  brainless 
little  idiot.” 

‘‘  Brains  aren’t  everything.” 

”  They  stop  people  talking,  anyway,  and  if  Loman  had  been  any 
good — he’s  a  regular,  and  must  have  been  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war — he’d  have  been  a  Colonel,  at  the  very  least.” 

‘‘  There  were  other  things  than  promotion  in  the  war.” 

”  By  Jove  there  were  !  ”  snapped  Chichele.  “Go  to  sleep.” 

U 

By  the  time  the  ship,  in  a  marvellous  moonlit  night,  had  picked  up 
the  shore  lights,  Mrs.  Chichele  had  attached  Loman  to  herself,  and  he 
had  confessed  that  he  was  anxious.  He  had  sent  a  wireless  to  his 
people  and  had  had  no  reply. 

“  M’  sister  would  never  let  me  down.  It  would  be  the  end  of  me 
if  m’  sister  let  me  down.  I’d  never  believe  in  anything  again.  All  my 
life  my  pals  have  said  to  me  :  ‘  By  Jove,  Loman,  old  man,  you  are 
lucky  to  have  a  sister  like  that.’  She’d  no  more  let  a  fellow  down  than 
you  would,  Mrs.  Chichele.  It  isn’t  a  question  of  money,  or — or  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  It’s  a  question  of  the  right  people  holding  together. 
If  they  don’t,  the  other  lot  come  in  and  make  a  filthy  mess  of  every¬ 
thing.  I  hope  this  country  isn’t  going  to  be  anything  like  Australia. 
No  home  for  me,  eh?  ” 

“  I  live  there  part  of  the  year.” 

“  Then  it  must  be  all  right — what?  You  ride,  don’t  you?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  That’s  what  I  want  to  do — to  be  with  horses.  I’m  fed  up  with 
men  and  women.  Did  you  ever  hunt  in  Ireland,  Mrs.  Chichele?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  I  was  in  the  Cork  riots.  Two  Sinn  Feiners  I  accounted  for. 
Pff !  ”  He  put  up  an  imaginary  rifle.  “  Napoo!  ” 

Mrs.  Chichele  turned  from  him  in  distaste,  but  he  did  not  see  it, 
for  he  could  not  imagine  that  there  was  anything  to  be  said  for  Sinn 
Feiners  or  any  other  dirty  rebels.  Any  other  point  of  view  than  that 
of  the  British  Army  was  to  him  insanity. 

Chichele  came  along  from  the  smoke-room  and,  finding  that  his  wife 
had  taken  this  battered,  disreputable  wreck  of  the  war  under  her  wing, 
resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable. 

“  I  was  telling  Mrs.  Chichele  about  the  Irish  rebellion — the  dirty 
dogs,”  said  Loman;  “  though  personally  I’ve  always  had  a  topping 
time  in  Ireland.  That’s  the  place  for  horses.” 

“  Haven’t  you  an  overcoat,  Mr.  Loman?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Chichele. 
“  It  is  cold.” 

“  Thanks.  I  don’t  feel  it,  with  my,  w'oolly,  donchknow.” 
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One  or  two  of  the  other  Army  men  were  walking  up  and  down,  amazed 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  most  hopeless  and  broken  of  their  number  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  exclusive  beauty  who  apparently  had  eyes 
and  words  only  for  her  husband. 

“  Are  you  going  up  the  coast?  ”  asked  Chichele. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  if  I’m  not  met.  You  see,  I 
just  came.  I  was  going  on  the  boat — this  boat — and  then  I  said  good¬ 
bye  to  dear  old  London.  Napoo  London  for  me.  Wash-out.  And 
I  ga — gave  a  fellah  in  the  Trocadero  bar  two  pounds  to  send  a  cable 
to  m’  people — a  fellah  in  the  Trocadero  bar  with  two  pounds — well,  it’s 
only  natural,  isn’t  it?  I’ve  thought  a  lot  about  it,  and  my  cable’s  been 
drunk,  that’s  what  it  is.” 

The  memory  of  the  thought  he  had  expended  on  the  subject  pained 
Loman,  and  he  was  silent  for  a  little. 

”  Good-night,”  said  Mrs.  Chichele. 

”  Good-night,”  replied  Loman,  reverently.  ‘‘I’d  never  have  landed 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you.  The  rest  of  the  people  would  see  a  fellah 
down  and  roar  with  laughter  at  it.  Ha,  ha !  That  stuck-up  little 
snob  got  what  was  coming  to  him — ha,  ha  !  ” 

Impulsively  Mrs.  Chichele  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  Loman  took 
it  and  said  : 

‘‘  I  didn’t  think  I’d  ever  have  any  luck  again.” 

He  broke  into  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  Chichele,  left  alone  with,  him, 
said  : 

‘‘  Lungs  bad  ?  ” 

‘‘  No — asthma.  Gassed.  I’m  done  for.  My — my  wife  cared  for 
someone  else.” 

‘‘  Oh  !  bad  luck.” 

‘‘  Yes.  I  let  my  work  go  to  pieces.  I’d  have  been  a  Colonel  with 
a  job  at  Hythe.  She — she  didn’t  behave  like  a  lady.  That’s  what  got 
me.  I  thought  I’d  married  a  lady  and  I  hadn’t.  Army  people,  too. 
I  don’t  understand  it.” 

Chichele  thought  he  had  better  be  blunt,  so  he  asked  : 

‘‘  Who  paid  your  fare?  ” 

‘‘  My  brother.  He’s  a  wash-out.  Business  man.  No  sport.  Gone 
under.  Disgrace  to  the  family.” 

‘‘  Successful  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  That’s  what  did  him  in.  He’s  a  Pussyfoot.” 

Chichele  had  met  this  simple  point  of  view  before.  There  were  the 
family,  the  Army,  the  King — nothing  more. 

‘‘  You’ve  lieen  so  decent,”  said  Loman,  ‘‘  that  I  don’t  mind  telling 
you  that  I  haven’t  a  bean,  and  I  don’t  know  what’s  going  to  happen 
to  me.  Everyone  else  knows.  You  and  Mrs.  Chichele  are  the  only 
people  who  don’t  know.  Have  you  noticed  how  the  rest  of  them  edged 
away  from  me?  They  drank  mo.st  of  what  I  had  and  cut  for  the  rest. 
The  scum  !  I  borrow’ed  ten  shillings  from  the  Chief  Officer,  and  he 
says  he  is  going  to  keep  my  trunk.” 

Chichele  sat  silent  for  some  time. 

‘‘  My  wife  would  like  you  to  stay  with  us  until  you  go  up-country.” 
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Loman  sat  for  some  time  staring  at  the  looming  coast-line. 

“  How  jolly  decent !  ”  he  said  at  last.  “  Thanks  awfully,  but  1 
bet  a  thousand  to  one  my  sister’ll  be  there  to  meet  me,  and  she’ll  say  : 
‘  Hullo,  Basil !  ’  And  I’ll  say  :  ‘  Cheerio,  old  thing  !  '  And  I  shan’t 
give  a  damn  as  long  as  I  live.  There  are  sure  to  be  horses  up  there, 
aren’t  there?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes.  There  are  horses  at  Bloemfontein.” 

Ill 

There  was  no  one  to  meet  Loman.  He  drooped  until  he  looked  like 
a  drenched  sparrow. 

”  I  can’t  understand  it,”  he  said.  ”  I  can’t  understand  it.  My 
sister  and  the  Bank  of  England  are  twins.  It’s  like  having  a  fiver 
that  the  Bank  won’t  take.  I  could  have  sworn  she’d  be  there,  and  I’d 
say  ;  ‘  Hullo,  old  thing  !  ’  ” 

‘‘You  mustn’t  worry,”  said  Mrs.  Chichele.  ‘‘You  can  send  a  wire 
and  stay  with  us  until  you  hear.  They  must  be  away  and  don’t  know 
you’re  coming.” 

‘‘If  my  sister  knew  I  was  on  this  boat  there  isn’t  any  known  force 
to  stop  her  coming  and  standing  on  that  quay  and  waving  her  handker¬ 
chief  and  saying:  ‘  Hello,  old  thing!  ’  And  I’d  say - ” 

Mrs.  Chichele  turned  away.  She  was  desperately  sorry  for  the  help¬ 
less  little  man.  He  had  built  up  a  happy  dream  of  what  the  meeting 
would  be,  and,  not  seeing  his  sister,  he  could  see  nothing  else.  The 
.4rmy  had  no  further  use  for  him,  the  King  had  no  longer  any  desire 
for  his  services,  and  now  his  family  had  failed  him.  There  was 
nothing  else.  He  could  not  establish  contact  with  anything  else  because 
he  was  unaware  of  its  existence. 

‘‘  That’s  cheery,”  he  said.  “  No  sister.  Do  you  mind  looking  along 
the  quay,  Mrs.  Chichele,  to  see  if  you  can  find  her?  You  wouldn’t 
miss  her.  She’s  one  of  us.  Married  an  awful  good  chap,  but  he  was 
killed.  Or — or  perhaps  her  train’s  late.” 

Chichele  thrust  some  money  into  his  hands,  but  for  a  moment  or 
two  he  seemed  not  to  notice  it.  Then  he  said  : 

“  I’ll  go  and  settle  those  steward  fellahs.” 

As  he  disappeared,  Mrs.  Chichele  said  to  her  husband  :  “  Don’t 
lose  sight  of  him.  He  doesn’t  know  what  he  is  doing.” 

Chichele  grunted  and  followed,  but  he  was  not  quick  enough,  for 
Mrs.  Chichele  saw  the  little  man  dart  down  the  gangway  with  a 
coloured  boy  carrying  his  luggage.  Tears  darted  to  her  eyes  as  she 
saw  his  poor,  cheap  little  box  with  a  blue  and  red  army  blanket  roped 
on  to  it.  She  saw  the  little  man  leap  into  a  taxi  and  drive  off  with 
the  absurdly  large  gestures  which  he  employed  when  he  was  nervous. 
She  understood  that  he  was  running  away  from  her  unbearable  kind¬ 
ness,  and  she  was  furious  with  her  husband,  for  she  felt  that  he  had 
blundered  somehow.  Men  always  do. 
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IV 

Loman  knew  what  hotel  they  were  staying  at,  but  through  the  day 
there  was  no  sign  of  him,  and,  after  dinner,  unable  to  bear  the  anxiety 
any  longer,  she  insisted  on  driving  round  to  look  for  him. 

“  You’ve)  done  enough,”  protested  Chichele. 

It  is  terribly  cold  and  he  hasn’t  an  overcoat.  Those  other  dreadful 
men  will  take  his  money  from  him.” 

”  That’s  more  than  likely.” 

”  I  wouldn’t  dream  of  letting  them  have  your  money.” 

Chichele  laughed,  got  up  lazily,  and  told  the  waiter  to  fetch  a  taxi. 

They  drove  from  hotel  to  hotel,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  their 
man.  The  hotels  were  full :  not  so  much  as  a  bathroom  to  be  had. 
They  looked  into  dreadful  places,  saw  a  few  faces  from  the  boat ;  but 
no  Loman.  At  last,  in  a  low  public-house,  Mrs.  Chichele  saw  the 
blue  and  red  blanket.  Yes  :  a  chauffeur  had  left  it  until  to-morrow. 

“  He  has  been  robbed  !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Chichele. 

”  Probably,”  said  her  husband* 

”  Oh,  I  don’t  believe  you  care  a  bit !  ”  she  cried. 

”  I  care  because  you  care,”  he  answered. 

There  were  still  one  or  two  small  hotels  that  they  had  not  drawn. 
Arriving  at  one  of  them,  they  drew  up  behind  what  looked  like  an 
empty  car,  A  coloured  chauffeur  came  out  of  the  hotel  and  began 
talking  excitedly.  From  the  depths  of  the  car  appeared  a  small  hand 
that  made  a  large,  crazy  gesture  ;  a  hat  was  raised  and  waved  in  the 
air,  and  a  chuckling  voice  cried  : 

”  Very  well,  then.  Dr — dr — drive  on  like  hell  all  nigh’  till  the 
dick — dick — dicky  birds  begin  to  s-s-sing.” 

Mrs.  Chichele  sprang  down  to  the  pavement,  ran  along,  and  told  the 
chauffeur  to  stop.  Loman  stared  at  her  as  though  she  were  an  appari¬ 
tion  of  the  last  stages  of  inebriation,  rolled  his  hands  in  imitation  of 
a  revolving  wheel,  and  said  : 

”  Driver,  drive  on,” 

Chichele  took  the  chauffeur  aside  and  said  : 

“  We’ve  been  looking  for  this  man.” 

"  Yes,  suh.  No  one  don’  wan’  ’o  take  ’m  in.  I  was  jest  gwaii 
take  ’m  to  the  police  station.  1  left  his  luggage  where  it  would  be 
safe.” 

Chichele  turned  to  Loman,  who  glared  at  him  and  said  : 

”  I’m — I’m  damned  if  I’m  going  to  sponge  on  you  or — or — any¬ 
body.” 

With  that  he  collapsed  on  to  the  floor  of  the  car,  not  falling  so  much 
as  crumpling  up  as  though  he  had  telescopic  joints. 

Chichele  said  grimly  : 

”  That’s  what  comes  of  your  kindness.” 

“  I  don’t  see  what  else  he  could  do,”  flared  Mrs.  Chichele. 

”  He  could  have  wired  to  his  sister.” 

“  But,  don’t  you  see,  he  thinks  she  doesn’t  want  him.  Oh,  men  ! — 
One  has  to  explain  everything  to  them.” 
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Chichele  admitted  that  the  rebuke  was  just  and  his  wife’s  anger 
admirably  controlled. 

“  It  is  just  what  ought  not  to  have  happened.  He  must  have  been 
driving  about  for  hours  in  this  bitter  cold.” 

When  they  reached  their  hotel  Loman  was  light-headed,  and  did 
not  in  the  least  understand  how  he  came  to  be  with  the  Chicheles. 
He  kept  on  repeating  :  ”  Brother  oflScers  !  Brother  officers  !  ”  as  though 
that  were  sufficient  explanation,  and  by  way  of  making  conversation 
he  said  : 

“  You  know  how  common  people  are  with  horses.  They  don’t  fuss 
them.  A  horse  likes  to  be  fussed  and  talked  to  and  given  a  bit  of 
sugar,  just  like  a  man  with  a  woman — what?  ” 

They  put  him  to  bed.  He  lay  down  fully  dressed  and  was  fast 
asleep  in  one  moment. 

“A  regular  soldier,”  said  Chichele.  “  No  use  for  anything  else.” 

“  He  is  one  of  the  nicest  little  men  I  ever  met,”  said  his  wife. 
”  And  if  he  dies  it  will  be  your  fault.  You  should  never  have  let  him 
slip  away.” 

"  I  went  to  the  wrong  end  of  the  ship.” 

”  I  suppose  you  were  too  proud  to  ask  the  number  of  his  cabin.” 

Chichele  grumbled  inarticulately,  and  studied  the  ceiling  for  a  few 
moments. 

V 

The  hotel  was  full  of  rich  men  from  up-country  who  had  come  to 
put  pressure  on  Parliament.  They  took  an  eager  interest  in  Mrs. 
Chichele,  for  beautiful  young  women  are  not  too  plentiful  in  Colonial 
cities.  Loman  was  up  early,  and  announced  that  he  was  feeling 
“  top-hole.” 

”  I  had  breakfast,”  he  said,  “  then  I  had  a  bath,  and  then  I 
had  my  hands  manicured,  and  then  I  read  the  paper.  Rotten  news, 
what  there  is  of  it;  but,  by  God  ! — this  sunlight’s  good,  and  they  tell 
me — the  old  sport  in  the  bar  tells  me — that  they  call  this  winter.” 

“  It  was  cold  enough  last  night,”  said  Chichele. 

“Yes,  wasn’t  it?  Mrs.  Chichele  well  this  morning?” 

“  Quite  well,  thanks.” 

“  There’s  a  man  in  this  hotel  I  know.  Saw  his  name  in  the  book. 
Travelled  home  with  him  from  Australia.  Van  Riel — a  Dutchman. 
Damned  disloyal  the  Dutch,  but  Van  Riel’s  all — all — ^all  right - ” 

Loman  lost  the  thread  of  what  he  was  trying  to  say  and  relapsed  into 
a  kind  of  coma.  Chichele  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  cursed  his  wife’s 
impulses.  There  were,  he  knew,  people  who  staggered  about  the  world 
without  resources,  and  it  certainly  looked  as  if  this  were  one  of  them  : 
anyhow,  the  little  wretch  had  behaved  very  badly  in  going  off  to  drink 
as  soon  as  he  got  away  from  the  ship ;  besides,  it  wasn’t  as  if  Loman 
was  amusing  :  he  was  not.  He  was  decidedly  a  bore,  and  Chichele, 
who  loathed  chance  acquaintances,  dreaded  these  friends  of  his,  the 
Van  Riels. 
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He  said  nothing  of  that  to  his  wife  when  she  came  down,  but  let 
her  take  in  the  spectacle  of  the  sleeping  Loman. 

“  No  one  wants  him,”  he  said.  ”  Who  does — who  could  want  a 
retired  Captain?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  callous  !  He’s  going  to  die.  He  turned  to  us  to  help 
him.  He  must  have  had  a  horrible  time.  His  wife  let  him  down.” 

“  There’s  nothing  in  that  in  these  days.” 

”  You  are  stupid  !  It  was  the  way  she  handled  it.  It  is  what 
people  do  in  a  crisis  that  tells.  She  let  him  down.” 

“  I  see.” 

“  Well?” 

Chichele’s  solemn  eyes  twinkled  as  he  thought  of  the  readiness  of 
women  to  defend  their  sex  against  the  delinquencies  of  their  sisters. 

“  I  like  him,”  resumed  Mrs.  Chichele,  ”  and  that  is  enough  for  me — 
and  you.  When  he  wakes  up  I’m  going  to  take  him  out  in  a  car.” 

“  I  prefer  his  somnolence  to  his  conversation,”  said  Chichele. 

As  he  slept,  Loman  was  not  an  attractive  object.  His  right  hand 
rested  on  his  knees  outstretched  as  though  to  hold  a  glass  at  the  moment 
of  waking ;  his  face  was  bloated  and  puffed  under  its  thick  skin,  and 
his  lips  were  blue,  distended,  formless,  weak.  He  was  even  less 
attractive  when  he  woke  up  a  few  minutes  later  and  stared  round  him 
like  a  deep-sea  fish  that  has  been  washed  up  into  surface  waters. 

“  Oh,  hello,  Mrs.  Chichele!  ”  he  said.  “  I  thought  we  were  still 
on  that  bally  boat.  There  hasn’t  been  any  word  from  m’  sister,  has 
there?  I  shan’t  hurry  now.  I’ve  met  some  friends.  Old  Van  Riel. 
You  don’t  know  him?  He’s  made  bags  of  money  out  of  the  war.” 

Chichele  cut  him  short  with  a  suggested  drive,  and  Loman  acquiesced. 

In  a  little  .sequestered  bay,  brilliant  under  the  sun  with  its  white 
sand  and  blue  water,  Loman  recovered  in  the  most  astonishing  fashion. 
A  perky,  saucy  but  charming  fx)y  began  to  emerge  through  the  wreck 
of  his  features,  and  he  walked  about  with  a  childish  delight  in  the 
returned  possession  of  his  faculties. 

“  Ooh  !  ”  he  said.  “  I  shall  get  well  here.  Why  doesn’t  everybody 
get  well  here  instead  of  rotting  away  in  that  stinking  old  London?  ” 

Then  he  fell  to  and  told  amusing  stories,  with  much  witty  mimicry, 
of  young  men  and  maidens,  tipsters  and  moneylenders,  restaurants  and 
bars  in  the  West  End. 

“  I’m  not  one  of  your  clever  people,”  he  said,  ”  but  I  know  who’s 
who  at  once.  That’s  the  breed,  Mrs.  Chichele,  isn’t  it?  ” 

Mrs.  Chichele,  who  was  delighted  by  the  quick  improvement  in  him, 
smilingly  nodded  assent. 

“  I  wish  you  were  coming  with  me,”  he  said.  “  You’d  love  my 
sister,  and  she’d  love  you  for  what  you’ve  done  for  me.  It’s  what 
I’ve  always  said  :  stick  to  your  breeding  and  you  can’t  go  wrong.  Isn’t 
it  so?  I  mean  that  you  and  I,  Mrs.  Chichele,  can  do  things  that  would 
bring  the  roof  down  on  the  other  louts’  ears  if  they  tried  it  on.  It 
tells  at  once  in  the  Army  and  everywhere  else  :  that’s  my  experience.” 

“I  hope  you  wired  to  your  sister?”  said  Mrs.  Chichele,  by  way 
of  bringing  him  back  to  the  things  of  the  moment. 

”  First  thing  I  did  this  morning.” 
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“  I  hope  you  told  her  you  were  ill.” 

“  No — oh,  no!  I  don’t  feel  ill  now,  either.  Oh!  I  shall  get  well 
here.  I’ll  have  horses  to  ride  and  ’ll  have  a  top-hole  time.” 

He  insisted  on  paying  for  the  tea,  and  made  wild  shots  at  the 
language,  to  the  dour  entertainment  of  the  Dutchwoman  who  kept  the 
little  hotel. 

The  sun  began  to  drop  down  the  sky,  and  the  wind  coming  in  from 
the  sea  struck  cold.  The  hills  lost  their  warmth  and  stood  out  harsh 
and  bleak.  A  file  of  Kaffirs  from  a  mine  came  shuffling  by.  Chichele 
started  the  car  and  drove.  Loman  wilted  under  the  cold,  and  very 
soon  he  was  asleep,  with  his  head  on  Mrs.  Chichele’s  shoulder. 


VI 

Perhaps  he  clutched  at  the  Van  Riels  in  order  to  fill  his  fast-withering 
world  with  friendship,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  or  perhaps  he  knew 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  boring  and  exasperating  Chichele  into  revolt. 
As  he  said,  he  knew  who  was  who,  and  he  had,  as  he  showed  in  his 
immortal  moment,  a  shrewd  eye  for  a  situation.  In  the  evening,  after 
dinner,  Loman  introduced  Van  Riel,  and  Van  Riel  introduced  his  wife. 

Van  Riel  had  an  unpleasant  voice,  thick,  silky,  and  used  with  a 
preposterous  English  accent.  He  was  elaborately  suave  and  polite, 
anxious  to  show  that  he  knew  how  people  behaved  in  the  best  hotels. 
He  was  contemptuous  of  his  wife,  an  Irishwoman,  and  only  just  not 
openly  rude  to  her.  He  showed  an  effusive  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
Chichele,  and  it  was  obvious  that  he  knew  Chichele’s  position  in  the 
world  and  was  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself.  He  talked  about  hotels 
in  I'iurope. 

W'atching  Loman,  Mrs.  Chichele  knew  at  once  that  he  knew  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  saw  that  he  was  perfectly  wretched  about 
it.  He  watched  her  anxiously,  and  noted  the  unhappy,  jealous  scrutiny 
of  Mrs.  Van  Riel.  He  could  not  escape  :  no  one  could  escape.  Van 
Riel  had  a  new  car,  and  insisted  that  the  party  should  try  it  with 
them — if  not  that  night,  then  the  next. 

The  prospect  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  a  gloom 
which  not  even  a  wire  from  Roman’s  sister  could  relieve.  She  was 
expecting  him  and  would  meet  him  at  the  station. 

The  change  this  wire  wrought  in  him  was  immense.  It  restored  his 
faith  in  humanity  and  in  himself.  He  almost  wept  as  he  said  : 

”  I  can’t  forgive  myself  for  having  doubted  her.  It’s  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  Mrs.  Chichele,  that  I  ever  doubted  m’  sister — after 
all  she’s  rjone  for  me,  too.  It’s  just  the  same  with  you,  Mrs.  Chichele. 
I’d  no  more  dream  of  doubting  you  than  I  would  m’  sister — or — or — 
m’  Colonel,  or — or  m’  regiment,  or  the  British  Empire.  Funny  how 
you  have  feelings  at  once  about  people.” 

”  The  point  is,”  replied  she,  ”  to  have  the  courage  of  such  feelings.” 

He  tried  then  to  say  something  about  the  Van  Riels,  but  could  not  get 
it  out.  The  subject  was  too  distasteful. 

There  was  no  avoiding  the  drive  that  evening.  Van  Riel  proposed 
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the  round  of  Table  Mountain,  and  after  dinner  they  all  packed  up  into 
the  small  limousine,  Chichele,  silent  and  raging,  in  front  with  the  sleek, 
unabashable  Dutchman,  Loman  behind  between  Mrs.  Van  Riel  and 
Mrs,  Chichele. 

Mrs.  Van  Riel  had  taken  it  into  her  head  that  the  Chicheles  were 
intellectual,  and  she  poured  out  an  incessant  chatter  concerning  books 
and  plays,  Tolstoy,  Nietzsche,  Edward  Carpenter,  Bakst,  Gaugins — 
God  knows  what  and  what  not.  Mrs.  Chichele  had  an  amusing  time, 
for  Loman,  to  save  her,  broke  every  now  and  then  into  perfectly 
scandalous  reminiscences  of  his  voyage  of  ten  years  before  from 
Australia.  Mrs.  Van  Riel  enjoyed  the  reminiscences,  but  felt  herself 
bound  to  interrupt  the  chatter. 

“  You  horrid  man — that  aivful  woman — yes  :  he  behaved  shockingly 
— I  didn’t — 1  didn’t  flirt  with  him.  Don’t  you  think,  Mrs,  Chichele, 
that  Nietzsche  has  disposed  once  for  all  of  Christianity?” — etc.,  etc. 

But  even  the  most  comic  situation  can  become  a  bore,  and  Mrs. 
Chichele  was  glad  when  the  car  came  to  a  standstill  and  she  could 
get  out  and  stand  with  her  hand  in  her  husband’s  arm  gazing  down  on 
the  lights  of  the  town,  twinkling  through  the  deep  blue  of  the  African 
night  and  shining  in  the  dark  waters  of  the  bay.  Oh,  magical  world ! 
Beauty  and  love,  and  folly  and  misery  ! 

“  That’s  all  right,”  growled  Chichele,  appeased. 

"  It  reminds  me  of  a  Christmas  tree,”  said  Ix)man.  “  Everything 

jolly  reminds  me  of  a  Christ — Christ - ”  He  broke  off  into  an 

appalling  fit  of  coughing,  and  hurried  back  into  the  car. 

At  the  hotel  he  refused  to  go  to  bed.  He  glared  at  the  Van  Riels 
so  that  Mrs.  Chichele  knew  that  he  refused  to  leave  them  alone  to 
suffer  for  his  mistake.  Strange  that  he  did  not  know  that  after  that 
moment  on  the  mountain  she  and  her  husband  could  endure  anything ! 
A  woman  would  have  known  :  and  Mrs.  Van  Riel  did  know,  for  she 
set  herself  more  than  ever  with  nervous  energy  to  ingratiate  herself. 

A  couple  of  politicians  came  up ;  nightcaps  were  called  for,  and 
Loman  found  himself  for  the  first  time  that  day  with  a  glass  of  whisky 
in  his  hand.  He  gulped  it  down  and  sat  glaring  at  Mrs.  Van  Riel, 
but  there  was  no  stopping  her.  The  politicians  led  her  to  air  her 
views  on  the  economic  situation,  and  she  was  of  the  opinion  that  when 
women  took  matters  in  hand  they  would  be  incomparably  better. 

Losing  her  head  a  little,  she  turned,  and,  with  a  wide,  artificial  smile 
wrinkling  her  rouged  cheeks,  she  turned  to  the  silent  Chichele,  and 
said  : 

”  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Chichele.  You  will  agree  with  me  that 
women  have  nobler  ideals  than  men.” 

Chichele  blushed.  There  was  a  silence  which  Loman  broke  with  an 
enormous  chuckle.  He  swayed  to  and  fro,  waited  until  silence  was 
complete,  then  leaned  forward  and  said  : 

“  VVhat  is  the  number  of  your  room?  ” 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the  politicians  and  Van  Riel, 
who  took  a  savage  delight  in  his  wife’s  discomfiture. 

Loman  waited  for  a  moment  or  two;  then  made  an  odd  little  old- 
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world  graceful  bow  to  Mrs.  Chichele.  Then  his  rich,  chuckling  voice 
said  : 

“  Good-night.” 

He  wandered  away,  and  the  group  broke  up. 

VII 

To  show  that  there  was  no  ill-feeling,  the  Van  Riels  turned  up  at 
the  station  when  the  Chicheles  put  the  little  that  was  left  of  Loman 
into  the  train.  He  sank  into  his  seat,  huddled,  coughing,  hardly  aware 
of  his  surroundings.  He  said  to  Mrs.  Chichele  : 

“  God  knows  what  would  have  happened  to  me  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
you.  There’ll  be  one  woman  to  pray  for  you,  whatever  happens — ^m’ 
sister.  There’s  no  mistaking  the  right  people,  is  there — or — or — the 
wrong  ?  ” 

He  wanted  to  say  a  good  deal  more,  but  his  one  great  moment  of 
lucidity  had  exhausted  him.  He  did  not  hold  out  his  hand  because 
he  had  learned  that  Mrs.  Chichele  did  not  like  to  touch  him. 

The  crowd  stood  back  from  the  train  as  it  moved.  There  was  no 
sign  from  the  window  of  Roman’s  carriage.  That  was  the  end  of  him, 
the  poor,  broken,  harmless  little  man,  and  to  Mrs.  Chichele  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  more  the  end  w’hen  she  read  in  next  morning’s  paper  that 
Captain  Loman  had  been  found  dead  in  the  train.  They  said  it  was 
very  cold  in  the  mountains  that  night. 
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By  S.  M.  Ellis 

The  letters  of  Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover  (known  in  England 
as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  until  he  succeeded  to  the  German  title  and 
state  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  William  IV.),  prove  to  be  a  find  of 
considerable  interest  and  historical  value.  ‘  If  they  had  been  annotated 
competently,  the  volume  would  have  secured  a  popular  success.  This 
correspondence  with  the  sixth  I.ord  Strangford  most  certainly  requires 
annotation  for  tho.se  who  are  not  particularly  conversant  with  the  period, 
for  the  King’s  letters  form  a  running  commentary  upon  current  events 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  during  the  years  1839-1851,  illuminated 
throughout  by  the  writer’s  vivid  personality.  The  few  notes  vouchsafed 
are  placed  awkwardly  at  the  end  of  certain  letters  and  involve  much 
turning  back  to  the  text.  Where  a  footnote  is  needed  urgently  it  is 
always  lacking,  as,  for  example,  in  the  first  letter  where  the  King  says, 
“  To  my  utter  surprise  I  hear  that  some  persons  blame  Peel  for  having 
been  so  persistent  about  the  ladies.”  Only  students  of  Victorian  history 
would  perceive  that  this  sentence  refers  to  Queen  Victoria’s  refusal  in 
1839  to  change  the  principal  Ladies  of  her  Household,  as  was  then 
necessary  when  a  new  Ministry  came  into  office,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Melbourne.  As  a  result  of  the  Queen’s  obstinacy  in  this  matter.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  declined  to  form  a  Government,  and  the  Whigs  returned 
to  office. 

However,  for  students  who  have  no  need  for  elucidatory  notes  these 
letters  are  a  joy  and  sterling  treasure-trove.  Personally,  I  have  always 
believed  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  have  l)een  the  most  able  and 
talented  of  the  sons  of  George  III.,  and  his  letters  now  confirm  the 
impression.  He  was  original  and  unlike  the  others  both  in  character 
and  ability.  His  six  brothers  were,  as  a  whole,  of  the  florid,  fair, 
stout  German  type,  lazy  and  inert,  and  immoral  in  the  heavy  normal 
way  of  their  forebears,  George  I.  and  George  II.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  eagle-eyed  and  eagle-beaked,  alert,  restless,  impetuous, 
of  a  fiery  temper,  brave  in  warfare — an  actual  soldier — fearless  in 
expressing  his  opinions,  and  he  candidly  admitted  he  ”  had  been 
accused  of  every  crime  in  the  Decalogue.”  Murder  and  other  dark 
offences  were  laid  to  his  charge,  but  never  proved.  The  real  cause 
of  his  unpopularity  in  England,  although  Mr.  Whibley  is  apparently 
unaware  of  the  fact,  was  the  grave  accusation  of  incest — true,  according 
to  Creevey. 

'I'he  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  never  liked  in  England,  even  before 

(i)  Letters  of  the  King  of  Hanover  to  Viscount  Strangford,  G.C.B.,  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Frank  Russell,  with  an  Historical  Note 
by  E.  M.  Cox  and  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Whibley,  LL.D.  (W’illiams  &  Norgate, 
los.  6d.  net). 
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the  Garth  affair  became  public,  and  the  country  was  glad  w'hen  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  in  1819,  reduced  his  chances  of 
succession  to  the  English  Throne.  Since  the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte, 
in  1817,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  every  prospect  of  eventually 
succeeding  his  four  elder  brothers,  because  he  was  endowed  with  far 
better  physical  health,  and  in  the  event  he  did  survive  them  all  by 
many  years.  The  birth  of  the  little  girl,  however — the  future  Queen 
Victoria — ruined  all  the  Duke’s  long-cherished  hopes,  and  accordingly 
in  1837,  when  William  IV.  died,  the  man  of  sixty-six  had  the  chagrin 
of  seeing  his  great  inheritance  of  the  British  Crown  pass  to  a  young 
girl  of  eighteen.  One  can  understand  the  disappointment  and  fury 
which  possessed  him,  and  in  one  sense  it  does  seem  unfair  that  a  mature 
man  of  wide  experience,  the  son  and  brother  of  three  Kings,  should 
have  to  stand  aside  in  favour  of  a  female  child  entirely  inexperienced 
and  all  unacquainted  with  kingly  procedure — unfair  in  this  sense,  that 
when  the  Sovereign  has  several  sons  and  daughters,  all  the  sons  take 
precedence  over  their  sisters  in  the  succession,  however  junior  they  may 
be  to  those  sisters  :  but  a  little  niece — an  only  child,  of  course — had  the 
right  to  succeed  before  her  three  elderly  uncles. 

These  facts  receive  no  attention,  or  even  mention,  in  the  altogether 
inadequate  Introduction  to  the  King  of  Hanover’s  I.etters,  yet  they 
account  for  the  venom  and  contempt  with  which  throughout  the  King 
alludes  to  his  niece.  Queen  Victoria  (a  dislike  she  heartily  returned),  and 
Prince  Albert — Prince  Consort  he  never  would  term  him,  l>ecause,  he 
said,  “  Consort  ”  could  only  refer  to  a  female.  Prince  Albert  in  these 
letters  is  subject  to  some  of  the  severest  criticism  he  has  had  to  suffer 
(and  that  is  much);  these  mordant  comments  of  his  fiery  and  furiously 
disappointed  uncle-in-law  will  delight  those  who  regard  Prince  Albert 
as  a  figure  for  ridicule  (I  am  not  of  the  number,  for  I  believe  the  Prince 
to  have  been  a  talented,  if  phlegmatic,  man  who  filled  a  uxorious  post 
of  exceeding  difficulty  and  humiliation  with  cleverness  and  marvellous 
good-temper).  Whatever  poor  Prince  Albert  did  was  wrong  in  the  eyes 
of  the  King  of  Hanover.  This  “  so  poor  a  creature  .  .  .  this  Fool  ” 
is  to  blame  for  certain  Princes  taking  to  themselves  the  title  of  Royal 
Highness;  the  prince  is  always  committing  faux  pas  when  receiving 
foreign  potentates,  and  at  a  great  military  review  in  Mayence  he 
appeared  “  dressed  in  a  great  frock  coat  and  round  white  hat,  looking 
more  like  a  tradesman  or  garden  de  boutique  than  a  Prince.”  The 
Queen  is  condemned  for  her  shabby  Court,  her  parsimony,  her  uncivil 
and  cold  manners.  There  was  the  further  grievance  that  the  English 
Crown  had  retained  possession  of  certain  diamonds — in  particular  a 
tiara — which  in  fact,  as  was  later  decided,  were  the  lawful  property  of 
Hanover;  the  jewels  had  merely  gone  to  England  with  the  Electors  of 
Hanover  when  those  German  princes  blossomed  forth  as  English  kings. 

However,  King  Ernest  of  Hanover  had  many  other  great  possessions, 
and  what  quantities  of  marvellous  plate  was  demonstrated  by  some  recent 
sales  in  England  of  the  Cumberland  silver.  He  had  a  very  pleasant 
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time  in  the  original  State  of  his  ancestors,  and  was,  apart  from  Russia, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  autocratic  rulers  of  Europe.  With  his  vast  hunt¬ 
ing  forests,  he  was  as  feudal  a  lord  as  any  of  his  remote  electoral  pro¬ 
genitors  in  the  primitive  days  of  Germany  :  though  his  was  a  benevolent 
despotism  and  he  acted  in  ways  he  thought  best  for  his  people.  But 
they  were  his  pawns,  to  do  as  he  pleased  with.  “  War,”  he  pronounced 
in  his  best  potentate  style,  ”  no  rational  mind  can  wish  for  war,  but 
there  are  circumstances  where  you  may  purchase  peace  at  too  dear  a 
rate,  and  I  rather  believe,  after  mature  consideration,  that  to  prevent 
greater  evil,  and  change  the  course  people’s  minds  are  now  inclined 
to  pursue,  that  a  little  war  might  rather  be  for  us  all  more  advantageous 
than  the  reverse,  as  it  would  turn  men’s  minds  to  other  objects  and  thus 
prevent  much  greater  mischief.”  The  greater  mischief  being,  of  course, 
the  rise  of  Radical  opinions.  When  ”  seven  or  eight  Radical  attornies  ” 
caused  trouble  in  the  Second  Chamber  of  his  States  over  the  Budget, 
he  simply  dissolved  the  assembly  :  ”  I  am  forced  to  dissolve  them  on 
the  30th,  as  our  year  begins  in  July,  and  by  law  I  can  then,  if  there 
are  no  States,  demand  the  payment  of  taxes  agreed  to  the  former  year. 
.  .  .  Radicalism  is  making  immense  strides.  ...  I  have  been  fortunate 
to  keep  things  quiet  till  now,  chez  mot,  and  have  forbidden  any  public 
meetings  to  take  place,  whatever  denomination  they  may  call  them¬ 
selves.” 

Such  simple  and  successful  reactionary  methods  of  keeping  order — 
if  only  they  were  still  effective  !  King  Ernest  was  indeed  a  magnificent 
old  Conservative,  one  who  stood  for  everything  that  is  condemned 
to-day.  He  revered  tradition,  and  if  a  thing  was  done  so  in  his  youth, 
that  was  the  only  right  way  to  do  it.  He  approved  of  pluralists  in  the 
Church ;  and  the  new-fangled  surplices  worn  by  advanced  clergy 
portended  to  him  the  apostasy  of  England  : — 

I  very  much  fear,  though  I  and  you  and  many  others,  staunch  supporters 
and  defenders  of  our  Venerable  Church  Establishment,  may  not  live  to  see  it, 
but  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  see  in  London  the  Host  carried 
publicly  about  the  streets,  and  herds  of  priests  and  monks,  with  tapers  in  their 
hands,  walking  in  procession  to  some  Cathedral,  which  I  saw  announced  in  the 
papers  was  to  be  built  .somewhere  in  London,  for  it  is  coming  by  degrees  to 
that.  Can  we  be  surprised  at  anything  after  the  present  Bishop  of  London  per¬ 
mitting  his  Clergy  to  preach  in  surplices?  .  .  .  .Any  man  of  discrimination  must 
realise  what  frightful  strides  Popery  is  making  not  only  in  England,  but  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  to  take 
the  strongest  measures  to  hold  the  clergy  to  the  maintenance  of  all  that  has 
been  considered  right  in  our  Church,  and  not  to  encourage  such  innovations  as 
the  preaching  in  surplice,  which  (since  I  can  remember  now,  nearly  sixty  years) 
was  never  seen  practised 'in  any  Parish  Church  in  Great  Britain.  I  go  still 
further,  for  I  maintain  that  the  first  change  and  shock  in  the  ecclesiastical  habits 
was  the  Bishops  being  permitted  to  lay  aside  their  wigs,  their  purple  coats,  short 
cassocks  and  stockings,  and  cocked  hats  when  appearing  in  public.  I  remember 
when  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Bishop  Courtenay  of  Exeter,  and  Markham, 
Archbishop  of  York,  resided  at  Kew  and  its  vicinity,  and  I  met  them  as  a  boy, 
constantly  walking  about,  dressed  as  I  have  told  you,  in  the  fields  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  their  male  servants  appeared  in  the  same  manner,  in  purple,  which 
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was  the  custom.  .  .  .  Nothing  contributed  more  to  the  lowering  of  the  respect 
to  the  Bishops  from  the  vulgar  than  this  change,  as  before  it  brought  them  a 
respect  and  deference,  as  in  the  same  way  a  general  receives  his  officers  in  his 
general’s  uniform.  .  .  .  You  may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  ever  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Judges,  King’s  Counsel,  etc.,  lay  aside  their  wigs  and  gowns,  it  will  mean 
adieu  to  respect  for  them,  at  least  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  .  .  . 
You  will  say  I  am  very  old-fashioned ;  well,  I  admit  it,  but  if  you  observe  upon 
it  you  will  say  I  am  right.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  meddling 
with  old  customs  and  habits.  , 

The  King  was  indeed  very  “  right,”  and  some  of  his  prophecies 
have  come  strangely  true.  It  was  well  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
changes  which  have  swept  away  the  old  classes  and  conditions  in  this 
country.  Ernest  Augustus  may  have  been  a  great  sinner  in  his  youth, 
but  he  was  also  a  great  example  of  the  type  of  governing  man  and 
aristocrat  who  in  old  days  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  England 
He  truly  said  of  himself  “  there  is  no  one  that  thinks  more  of,  or  feels 
more  deeply  for,  the  interest,  honour,  and  character  of  Great  Britain 
than  I  do,  and  I  would  go  further  and  sacrifice  my  life  for  its  welfare 
and  interest.”  That  is  scarcely  the  creed  of  some  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  to  governing  power  in  England  since  his  time. 

****** 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  what  to  say  fairly  about  an  auto¬ 
biography  which  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  scandals  and  offences 
of  the  author’s  near  relatives.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Arthur  Lambton 
has  given  such  prominence  to  these  particular  matters  in  his  book,^  as 
he  had  quite  sufficient  material  in  other  directions  to  form  an  interesting 
narrative.  But,  unfortunately,  his  grievances  recur  in  every  chapter 
in  altogether  too  redundant  detail.  He,  of  course,  is  a  much  injured 
man  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  his  parents  did  not  marry  imtil  some 
years  after  his  birth,  with  the  result  that  a  great  deal  of  money  was 
alienated  from  himself  and  his  brother  and  sister.  The  father.  General 
Arthur  Lambton,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  was  a  member  of  the 
wealthy  banking  family  of  Newcastle  and  a  nephew  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Durham.  These  family  matters  could  more  advisably  have  been 
grouped  together  in  one  chapter,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  author’s 
personal  and  strenuous  aid  in  recent  years  to  put  the  Legitimacy  Bill 
upon  the  Statute  Book — a  Bill  which  has  now  passed  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  So  Mr.  Lambton  can  rightly  feel  satisfaction  that  good 
and  justice  have  resulted  from  his  own  troubles  and  suffering. 

The  mistake  he  has  made  in  his  book  is  in  thinking  that  the  general 
public  can  be  interested  in  his  private  affairs  to  the  extent  he  is  him¬ 
self.  He  omits  no  detail,  and  even  gives  the  number  of  thousands  of 
pounds  he  presumes  his  father  spent  upon  a  mistress,  Ada  Wilson — a 
much  be-photographed  lady  of  the  ’eighties.  Mr.  Lambton  evidently 
does  not  stand  in  awe  of  the  admonitions  of  Leviticus,  18.7.  He  is,  no 

(i)  My  Story,  by  Arthur  Lambton,  with  19  illustrations  (Hurst  &  Blackett,  i8s. 
net). 
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doubt,  a  very  sensitive  man,  for  he  has  further  used  his  book  as  a 
vehicle  for  recording  all  the  slights  and  rudenesses  and  unkindnesses 
he  has  experienced  in  bygone  years  :  we  could  all  write  memoirs  on 
those  lines,  but  except  for  the  unction  of  retaliation,  cut  bonol 

Mr.  Lambton  takes  an  exaggerated  view  of  things.  He  is  for  ever 
bemoaning  his  unhappy  home  in  youth  and  his  selfish,  unsympathetic 
father  :  yet  he  had  every  possible  material  want  and  comfort  provided 
in  that  home,  with  an  additional  £^2^0  or  ;^300  a  year  for  his  own 
use ;  he  was  not  compelled  to  follow  any  arduous  profession,  but  passed 
his  youth  in  pleasant  dalliance  in  Italy,  Australia,  and  London — when 
London  was  at  its  best.  Many  a  young  man,  in  vulgar  parlance,  would 
have  been  glad  to  take  on  his  job  and  not  grumble  or  grouse. 

Mr.  Lambton  writes  interesting  chapters  on  his  experiences  at  West¬ 
minster  School,  Cambridge,  and,  best  of  all,  Theobalds  Park,  where 
he  was  private  secretary  (unworked)  at  ;^io  a  week  to  Sir  Henry  Meux. 
He  gives  a  most  entertaining  picture  of  the  life  of  that  extraordinary 
menage  in  the  l)eautiful  house  approached  under  ancient  Temple  Bar. 
There  were  compulsory  fights  in  the  billiard-room  on  Sunday  nights, 
when  unwilling  guests  were  forced  to  be  belligerents ;  a  bibulous  guest  at 
dinner  subsided  on  the  floor,  and  insouciant  footmen  stepped  over  the 
prostrate  form  in  the  course  of  their  waiting  duties.  The  gaucheries  of 
the  notorious  chatelaine.  Lady  Meux,  are  recorded  in  profusion.  Mr. 
Lambton  has  many  other  amusing  stories  to  tell.  Best  of  all  is  this: — 

MacGeorge  told  us  that  once  at  a  review  at  Windsor,  when  my  father  was  in 
command,  that  dreadful  person,  John  Brown,  came  up  to  him,  and  said  in  his 
usual  manner  :  “  Htr  Majesty  thinks  that  was  very  well  done,  and  she  wishes 
it  done  over  again.”  ”  Oh,  certainly,”  said  my  father,  ”  but  why  did  she  send 
a  lackey?  ”  .And  as  MacGeorge  added,  ”  Everyone  on  the  ground  loved  him  for 
it,  and  when  King  Edward  heard  the  story  he  chortled  in  his  joy.” 

Errors  apart,  Mr.  Arthur  Lambton’s  “  story  ”  is  a  book  to  read,  for, 
in  the  well-worn  phrase,  it  is  a  human  document. 
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